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It ts interesting to turn back the pages of the years and read the record oJ 


business. For time has a way of testing purposes and policies. Good years and l 
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reveal the character of men and organizations. The fundamental policy of 


Bell System ts not of recent birth—zt has been the corner-stone of the nstitut? 


for many years. On October 20, 1927, tt was reaffirmed in these words b) 


| } alti } S. Giffor d, Pre 


The business of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and its Associated 
Bell ‘Telephone Companies is 

h t¢ lephone servi eto 
tion. 

“The fact that the respon- 
ibility for such a large part 
if the telephone service of the 
country rests solely upon this 
Company and its Associated 
also imposes on 
management an unusual 


obligation to the public to 


see to it that the service shall 
all times be adequate, de- 
lable and satisfactory. 
‘Obviously, the only sound 
lj t will meet these ob- 
ligations is to continue to fur- 
. " 1 | | 1 
nish the best possible telephone 
ser\ eC al the lowest cost con- 
financial safety. 
[his | Y 1S bound to suce- 
Pa 
rrun and there 
is no reason for acting other- 


wise than for the long run. 
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sident, American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


“Earnings must be suffi- 


cient to assure the best ] 
sible tele phone service at 
times and to assure the c 


tinued financial integrity o 


the business. Earnings that 


are less than adequate mu 
result in telephone servi 
that is something less tl 
the best possible. 

‘**Earnings in excess of the 
requirements must either 
spent for the enlargement an 
improvement of the service 
furnished or the rates charged 
for the service must be re- 
duced. This is fundamental in 
the policy of the management. 

“With your sympathetic 
understanding we shall con- 
tinue to go forward, provid- 
ing a telephone service for 
the nation more and more 
free from imperfections, er- 
rors or delay S, and always al 
a cost as low as is consistent 


with financial safety.” 
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THE SUBJECT MATTER AND METHODS OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


A symposium of papers presented at a Round Table on Social Psychology 
at the annual meeting of the American Psychological Association at 
Hanover, New Hampshire, September, 1936. 


I. INTRODUCTION: THE HANOVER ROUND TABLE AND 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF 1936 


FLOYD H. 


ALLPORT 


Syracuse University 


N THE days when psychologists were 
directing their thoughts toward the 
1936 meeting of their national asso- 

ciation, the happy suggestion was made 
by Dr. Steuart H. Britt that the time had 
come for social psychologists to hold a 
round table to discuss the subject matter 
of their science. The suggestion was well 
received; and at the request of Dr. Britt and 
the Secretary of the Association I availed 
myself of the privilege of serving as Chair- 
man of sucha gathering. In planning this 
meeting it was decided to steer a middle 
course between haphazard discussion from 
the floor and long theoretical orientations 
presented by afew. The plan was adopted 
of selecting a list of topics representing the 
most active research areas of social psy- 
chology, and asking specialists in these 
topics to present brief papers, each of 
which was to be followed by discussion. 
In the array of topics selected, as shown by 
the papers following, conspicuous omis- 
sions occur. Because of the necessity of 
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conducting the entire round table within 
a little over two hours, and because the 
contributors were psychologists, it was 
thought best to limit ourselves to the psy- 
chological approach, omitting the socio- 
logical viewpoint and the controversy over 
group and individual, except where these 
forced themselves into the discussion. 
That the sociological approach inevitably 
entered is clearly indicated in the contri- 
butions themselves. Papers written from 
the standpoint of ethnology and linguistics 
would also have been much to the point; 
but these, too, had to be omitted for lack 
of time. The important contributions of 
psychopathology and psychoanalysis were 
ruled out for the same reason, and finally 
also, and with special reluctance, the ap- 
plications of social psychology to current 
social problems. In spite of these limita- 
tions, however, the topics remaining prob- 
ably represent the most direct and promis- 
ing lines of attack so far as psychological 
investigation is concerned, 
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The logical arrangement of the program 
was as follows. After an introductory 
survey of the topics and problems which 
might be considered subject matter for 
social psychology, attention was to be 
given to some of the basic human materials 
of inter-individual behavior, namely, to 
individual differences and characteristics 
of personality. It was planned that the 
next group of papers should deal with 
special methodological viewpoints and 
techniques such as observation and meas- 
urement. A final series of papers were 
intended to show the character of methods 
and results in some specialized types of 
situation in which the social behavior of 
individuals had been studied. In the 
assignments given the contributors, they 
were asked, first, to emphasize actual 
experimental or observational investiga- 
tions, and, second, to show the bearing 
of the methods and findings of these re- 
searches upon the task of social psychology 
as understood by the contributor himself. 

In order to focus the efforts of the con- 
tributors still more sharply, a tentative 
definition of social psychology was sug- 
gested by the Chairman in advance. 
Whether a participant would endorse this 
particular definition was made entirely op- 
tional; and, as will be seen, there were a 
number of criticisms of the formulation 
suggested. Probably this device did aid 
in making the discussion more pointed, 
and in stimulating contributors to give 
thought to their own definitions in their 
bearing upon the methodologies presented. 
The definition suggested had been formu- 
lated with the object of representing a fair 
consensus of opinion among psychologists 
working in the field of social psychology. 
‘Social Psychology,’’ according to this 
definition, ‘‘may be defined as a study of 
the behavior (or awareness) of individuals 
in their reactions to other individuals or 
in social situations, and the behaviors 


through which individuals stimulate one 
another in such situations.”’ 

So varied, interesting, and provocative 
were the contributions to this round-table 
that it was thought desirable to publish 
the entire series as a symposium. The 
Chairman and the contributors wish to 
thank the editors of Soctat Forces for 
making this possible. The publication of 
these papers in a sociological journal is, we 
believe, particularly fortunate at this time. 
In the last few years social psychology has 
been vigorously developing in two some- 
what diverging directions. The sociolo- 
gists have studied and systematized the 
subject from one point of view and the 
psychologist from quite another; and the 
members of the two schools have had all 
too little to do with one another. Psy- 
chologists may welcome this opportunity 
to bring some of their contributions to the 
attention of the sociologists for whatever 
service they can render to the common 
cause. 


No elaborate review is needed of the 
diverse and contrasting themes here pre- 
sented. These able papers speak for them- 
selves. Nevertheless there will be appar- 
ent, upon reflection, a few comparisons 
through which a certain unification, or at 
least some sense of relationships, might be 
achieved. The present writer hopes that 
no one will feel he is over-stepping his 
bounds as Chairman of a round-table 
which has now ‘‘passed into history,”’ if 
he attempts, in the light of his own expe- 
rience, this task of comment and inter- 
pretation. 

Dr. Britt’s view of the scope of social 
psychology is based upon a comprehensive 
survey and an eclectic treatment for the 
interests of teaching and research. Sig- 
nificant human problems, rather than logi- 
cal definition and systematization, are the 
criteria upon which he would select his 
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materials. In this respect Dr. Britt's 
practical approach differs from that of 
Professor Brown, who believes that the 
science can now be precisely and theoreti- 
cally defined, and working concepts de- 
veloped for its systematic exploration. 
One is reminded, in Dr. Britt's proposal, of 
Dr. Hadley Cantril’s article on “‘The Social 
Psychology of Everyday Life,’’! and also 
of the association of psychologists recently 
formed for bringing psychology into serv- 
ice in the solution of modern social and 
economic problems. Dr. Britt’s paper 
shows how social psychology, like other 
sciences, has emerged from its philosophi- 
cal background and has now arrived at the 
stage of empirical investigation. 

Starting at the foundations of the sub- 
ject, Dr. Miles’ paper reminds us that we 
are dealing with human material, and that 
we must therefore take into account a 
basic biometric and psychometric law, the 
law, namely, of individual differences and 
their distribution according to the normal 
probability distribution. No account of 
societal phenomena, of groups, customs, 
traditions, institutions, or culture patterns, 
will be psychologically accurate unless a 
place is given to the natural individual 
variations of age, sex, class, race, tempera- 
ment, and personality. 

With Dr. Murphy's suggestive paper, we 
come to a new theme in the study of per- 
sonality and social relationships. From 
one point of view our very perception of 
the personality of another individual 
varies with the social situation in which 
he is active at the moment. By reference 
to testing results, Dr. Murphy shows how 
our program of measuring intelligence and 
personality may mislead us unless we take 
this fact into account. A real service is 
here rendered by revealing a critique which 
must be applied by those who assume that 


1 Psychological Bulletin, 1934, 31, 297-330. 


we must first know something about per- 
sonalities and then see what happens to 
them during their social adjustments. 
This social-situation view of personality 
is linked to Gestalt psychology and the 
““field-theory’’ of Dr. Brown, on the one 
hand, and to the teachings of the sociolo- 
gists upon the other. It might be pointed 
out, however, that there is still place for a 
careful distinction between our perception 
of the personality of another and that 
personality itself as representing, at least 
hypothetically, some fundamental or un- 
derlying consistencies possessed by the 
individual himself, and shown through 
varying social situations if we but put our- 
selves in a position to see them. Much 
evidence, of course, is being accumulated 
by the ‘‘characteristic factor’’ exponents 
of personality. Methodologically it is 
possible either to look at the problem as 
Dr. Murphy has done, or to attack it from 
the opposite direction. Neither method- 
ology invalidates the other. And in sug- 
gesting a new and interesting approach to 
individuals in social interaction, Dr. Mur- 
phy has made a substantial contribution. 

Turning from the individual human 
materials to methods of study, we find that 
Dr. Goodenough’s paper takes us at once 
to the heart of this problem. When we 
think of the vast quantity of literature 
written from the behavioristic viewpoint, 
we are struck by the way ia which the 
authors of this literature have overlooked 
a fundamental problem of scientific 
method. Behavior is not a simple, tan- 
gible phenomena, readily measurable, like 
the specific gravity of a liquid or the secre- 
tion of a gland. Its observation and rec- 
ord may involve many subjective elements 
and other errors of interpretation. Until, 
therefore, some criterion can be established 
as to the reliability of behavior observa- 
tions and methods for insuring accuracy, 
a true science of human behavior cannot 
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be developed. And this criticism applies 
as forcibly to behavior in the social field 
as to any other form. The service ren- 
dered by Dr. Goodenough and her asso- 
ciates in the field of child behavior is, 
therefore, of great significance. Her con- 
clusions, though somewhat negative and 
a bit discouraging, serve only to heighten 
our awareness of the necessity of making 
the development of a sound methodology 
and technique of observation our first 
major problem. The paper by F. H. All- 
port offers some further suggestions, from 
a slightly different approach, using not 
frequency categories in units of time or 
the provision-results of behavior, but telic 
or teleonomic units.? Another possible 
aid in the problem of securing reliable 
observations of behavior may come to 
light through a re-definition of the ele- 
mentary social conditions or situations in 
which the behavior is observed to occur. 

Attitude studies have developed at a 
rapid pace in recent years. They afford us 
interesting content as well as new tech- 
nigues in the multi-individual field. Dr. 
Katz's paper summarizes for us some of the 
most important of these possibilities. In 
many societal situations, attitudes, that is, 
‘‘readinesses to respond”’, must be conceded 
to be of as much significance as the overt 
responses themselves. These ‘‘readi- 
nesses’’ are significant phenomena of po- 
litical science, class allegiance, group con- 
flict, and social organization in general. 
A closer coéperation is needed between 
psychologists, who are developing inge- 
nious techniques of attitude measurement, 
and sociologists, who are competent to 
point out the areas for their significant use. 
Dr. Katz's paper indicates a relationship 
between the ‘‘patterning”’ of attitudes and 
the aspect of personality stressed by Dr. 


? See also, F. H. Allport, *“Teleonomic Description 


in the Study of Personality,’’ Character and Personality, 
March, 1937. 


Murphy. It also contains the important 
implication that societal situations, which 
have been given collective or superorganic, 
cultural names by sociologists, such as 
classes, derivative groups, and customs, 
can be more precisely and quantitatively 
described as statistical aggregates of indi- 
viduals whose mode of distribution falls 
at a certain point upon the attitude con- 
tinuum. And in this implication a whole 
new field of research is opened up, a field 
in which sociologists and psychologists 
can join hands and work effectively to- 
gether. This is the view which has been 
developed by F. H. Allport in his paper 
upon *“The Observation of Societal Be- 
haviors’’ and elsewhere.® 

Another significant rapprochement be- 
tween psychologists and sociologists, em- 
ploying a different set of concepts derived 
in part from Gestalt psychology and the 
work of Kurt Lewin, is indicated in the 
paper of Dr. J. F. Brown. Though ac- 
knowledging that human beings are the 
ultimate units from which we must derive 
our indices and measurements, Dr. Brown 
has conceived individua]s as acting within, 
or as parts of, a dynamic field in which 
they occupy a kind of psychological space. 
“Social psychological events,’’ he says, 
“occur in social fields where the activity at 
any locus within the field is determined by 
the total social field structure.”’ 
in the field dynamics, tensions, barriers, 
and other concepts appropriate in field- 


Changes 


theory are used to make intelligible the 
topological] positions and activities of indi- 
viduals. This theory seems to offer an- 
other way of conceiving those phenomena 
which sociologists have usually treated in 


*See F. H. Allport, ‘The J-Curve Hypothesis of 
Conforming Behavior,’’ Journal of Social Psychology, 
May, 1934. Also, R. L. Schanck, ‘‘A Study of a 
Community and Its Groups and Institutions Con- 
ceived of as Behaviors of Individuals,’’ Psychological 
Monographs, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, 1932. 
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terms of groups or collectivities. There 
need be here no rivalry of concepts or 
methods, no jealous guarding of profes- 
sional labels. Any method which prom- 
ises illumination should be freely experi- 
mented with, without asking to what 
discipline it belongs. We should remem- 
ber, of course, that the field-theory treat- 
ment will be oriented from the standpoint 
of a system rather than that of individuals 
in their own full range of interests, pur- 
poses, and traits of personality. This fact, 
however, does not in the least detract from 
the claim of Dr. Brown to have his posi- 
tion recognized as the basis for a true 
science. It only shows from how many 
different angles, and with what differences 
of interest and value, the problems of so- 
cial psychology can be approached. As 
Dr. Brown concedes, the serviceability of 
his field-theory rests largely upon the de- 
vising of some new kind of units and meth- 
ods of measurement appropriate to his 
topological concepts. He is probably 
justified in doubting the applicability to 
his problem of any psychological attitude 
measurements thus far developed. In 
some ways the dynamic of the field situa- 
tion resembles the “‘continuum of effect’’ 
discussed by F. H. Allport. It is possible 
that further development of scales based 
on teleonomic units in terms of the whole 
grouping or system may give us something 
more relevant to the problem than the 
familiar attitude-scaling devices. If this 
should be the case, the field-theory and 
the project of observing the societal be- 
haviors of individuals might be effectively 
combined for purposes of research. 

No general symposium on social psy- 
chology, whether psychological or socio- 
logical in aspect, can come to a close 
without some treatment of the problem of 
culture. As the social scientists have 
shown, culture may be considered from a 
superorganic or super-individual point of 


view, and indices may be devised to show 
its trends, changes, lags, and cycles. Soci- 
ologists themselves would, however, be 
willing to admit that culture also has its 
significant psychological aspect. Even 
material culture is based in large part upon 
the habits of individuals who make or use 
the cultural equipment. Those who have 
been interested only in culture per se have 
been inclined to regard it as something 
which overlies and modifies human be- 
havior in such a way that original and 
native human characteristics can scarcely 
be seen. From this view it is but a step 
to the acceptance of the complete culture 
determinism of the behavior of individuals. 
When carried to this point the culture 
theory becomes unserviceable, first, be- 
cause of the metaphysical assumptions 
involved, and, second, because it permits 
no way of explaining or predicting excep- 
tional behaviors, qualitative differences 
in cultura] development and change, and 
the emergence of novel forms of culture- 
content. The theory that culture dis- 
places and supersedes biological] and psy- 
chological laws of human activity seems 
absurd on its face. In order to discover 
what part human beings really do play in 
forming and using their culture pattern, 
we must discover what the behavior of 
human beings might be if divested of all 
culture. We cannot learn this directly 
because there are no human tribes without 
a culture of some sort. Recourse must 
therefore be had to a comparative study 
using as contro] groups the lower animals, 
particularly those most closely related to 
men. 

Such is the theme which is ably pre- 
sented by Dr. Maslow. Through refer- 
ence to his own experiments he has indi- 
cated how the behavior involved in the 
biological] relationships of the lower ani- 
mals may be seen in its native form, un- 
modified by the overlay of human cultural 
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habits and institutions. Comparisons 
dealing with similar biological relation- 
ships of human beings can thus be traced. 
This problem is the same as that which has 
been raised, in a different form, by F. H. 
Allport’s observations of societal behav- 
iors. Once we have discovered the pat- 
tern of the range and frequencies of non- 
cultural human activities as they might be 
performed in a society practically without 
transmitted culture, we can then apply this 
list as a criterion to the actual behaviors 
which we see individuals performing in the 
institutional and organized life of modern 
society. In this way we may be able not 
only to describe culture itself in biological 
and psychological terms, but to get at the 
very bottom of the sociologists’ problem 
of the maladjustment between human na- 
ture and culture. 

In two other papers of the symposium, 
those of Dr. Cantril and Dr. Robinson, the 
psychological implications of culture are 
developed further. Dr. Cantril presents 
the relation of modern technology and 
social organization to the social behavior 
of individuals, while Dr. Robinson dis- 
cusses the societal standards of behavior 
in various vocations and professions. The 
idea of social norms is here brought to the 
front. Dr. Cantril’s paper implies a degree 
of cultural determinism, in that he stresses 
social and cultural situations in their influ- 
ence upon the individual. Modern tech- 
niques of printing, for example, carry with 
them a direct prestige suggestion and im- 
pression of universality. Modern devices 
of communication, such as the cinema and 
the radio, effect behavior immediately in 
the direction of norms promulgated 
through these media. If we could trans- 


late these norms and the people promul- 
gating and behaving according to them 
into terms of a field of tensions, the prob- 
lem might be merged with that of Dr. 
Brown's field-theory. Or again, we may 


remember that all these cultural standards 
are developed by and ‘“‘impinge upon’’ 
human organisms who have fundamentally 
those types of biological, non-cultural 
behavior which Dr. Maslow is trying to 
discover, and who differ from one another 
as individuals in the manner indicated by 
Dr. Miles, these differences playing a part, 
as suggested by F. H. Allport, in the slope 
of the J-curve of conforming behavior.‘ 

We have here an interesting contrast in 
orientation. Dr. Cantril seems to view 
the problem from an introspective aspect 
in which social organization and cultural] 
norms seem to become a reality immedi- 
ately accepted by the individual and opera- 
tive in modifying his behavior. Viewed 
from this standpoint, societal norms indeed 
seem to be determining agents. In order 
to establish them as realities, however, we 
must operate in a purely mental, or im- 
plicit, plane, and must accept the limita- 
tions of the introspective, or mentalistic 
school. To agree that individuals accept 
their culture as a super-organic force or 
agency is by no means to prove that such a 
super-organic agency really exists. The 
question of existence, however, is a meta- 
physical one and need not concern us here. 
The point at issue really is a methodologi- 
cal one. If we are not satisfied with this 
subjectivistic reality of culture and wish 
to define cultural phenomena in an objec- 
tive, explicit fashion, we can do so by sub- 
stituting for conceptual social norms the 
measurements of actually observed be- 
haviors. When we do this, the norm 
fades from our view as an entity, and in 
its place we have only a statistical dis- 
tribution of behaviors, with a steep mode 
and abruptly descending slopes. This is 
the position which F. H. Allport has taken 
in his ‘observation of societal behaviors.”’ 
These considerations, however, by no 


* F. H. Allport, op. cit. 
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means discredit Dr. Cantril’s view. The 
approach which he suggests may be as 
practicable as any other. Our task here is 
not to pass judgment upon the value of 
any particular formulation, but to suggest 
the range and variety of methods which 
are open for us to follow. 

Throughout all this interesting array of 
methodologies, there remains one simple, 
clear-cut problem-situation, which may 
well be regarded as the central task of 
social psychology. From a_ historical 
standpoint, it is the one methodology 
which has offered from the very beginning 
a clear possibility of an experimentally 
controlled approach. In this respect it 
offers perhaps our best hope of bringing 
social psychology within the domainof the 
more exact sciences. This problem raises 
the direct question—in what way is the 
behavior or achievement of an individual 
working or acting in the presence of other 
individuals different from his behavior or 
achievement in comparable activities per- 
formed alone? Some of the numerous 
possible ramifications of this problem- 
situation are pointed out by Dr. Dashiell; 
and his paper is a forceful challenge to us 
to return to some of these fundamental but 
neglected researches. 


Coming back to the definition suggested 
as our starting point, it will be recalled 
that social psychology may be defined as 
the science which deals with the behavior 
of individuals stimulating or acting in 
response to other individuals, or in social 
situations. The methods of observing such 
behavior have been treated in the papers by 
Dr. Goodenough and F.H. Allport. Con- 
sideration has been given to the kinds or 
the content of the behaviors we are studying 
by Britt, Katz, F. H. Allport, and Maslow. 
The fact that individuals differ in their 
social behavior, and that they may be 
regarded as personalities acting in social 


situations, has been discussed by Miles and 
Murphy. The importance of the presence 
and behavior of others, that is, of the environ- 
ing social situation in which the individual 
acts, has been well stressed in the contribu- 
tions of Murphy, Brown, Cantril, and 
Robinson. And finally the logic of the 
whole process, that is, the setting up of 
experiments actually to determine the dif- 
ferential of the individual's behavior as 
between solitary and social situations, has 
been set forth by Dashiell. 

If one were to ask what basic trends, if 
any, appear from a survey of these varying 
social psychologies of 1936, attention 
might be directed to two dominant and 
contrasting points of view. There is, 
first, the particularistic approach, in which 
specific factors are studied and an attempt 
made to correlate them and to establish 
generalizations whereby we can predict 
one of them in terms of the other. For 
example, we may refer to the connection of 
certain attitudes in individuals with other 
attitudes, as mentioned in Dr. Katz's 
paper, or to the behavior of individuals 
working at a mental task together as com- 
pared with their behavior alone (Da- 
shiell). Or again we might note the inci- 
dence of certain types of behavior as 
performed by certain individuals or in 
certain social situations (Goodenough). 
This is perhaps the general view of science 
in which the search is for a law, and a law 
is regarded as a statement of some predict- 
able relationship between two events or 
things. The other viewpoint is one which 
does not try to relate two particulars or 
establish laws and predictions for certain 
types of happenings, but attempts, instead, 
to achieve the conceptualization of a sys- 
tem which will most economically relate 
all the elements of a cultural or societal 
field. Brown, Cantril, Robinson, and 
Murphy are exponents of this school. Co- 
herence within the system, and deduction 
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and verification of the particular elements, 
rather than lawful prediction of particu- 
lars, are the goals of such a science. 

This dichotomy of viewpoint is an old 
one which may be found to run through 
various other sciences. It is, for example, 
the controversy between the particularism 
of structural and behavior psychologies on 
the one hand and the configurationism of 
Gestalt psychology upon the other. In 
physiology and physics there is also the 
possibility of treating phenomena cither as 
a closed, conceptual system or through the 
experimental isolation and relating of par- 
ticular variables. Perhaps for an explana- 
tion of these two contrasting predilections 
in science, we must go back to the ultimate 
purpose or values of the investigator, or to 
some little understood differences of spe- 
cific temperament. 

One is also tempted to regard this 
dichotomy, as it newly emerges in social 
psychology, as a modern restatement of the 
old controversy between the individual 
and the group. If this is true, the sociolo- 
gists’ position in the future may be identi- 
fied with the systematic or conceptualized 
approach. Instead of talking in terms of 
group or institution, he may speak of a 
social field. This reduction of groups to a 


system of inter-relations of measurable 
units may turn out to be a methodological 
improvement over the non-measurable 
collective entities previously employed. 
Whether this new approach, however, 
would be adequate for all the phenomena 
in which sociologists are interested isa 
question which we cannot yet decide. If 
this contrast between science as the rela- 
tionship of particulars and science as con- 
ceptualization should replace the old con- 
troversy of individual and group, it would 
be a happy outcome; for then various per- 
sistent and insoluble metaphysical prob- 
lems, such as the comparative reality of 
group and individual, could be laid per- 
manently aside. The problem would be- 
come one of methodology instead of meta- 
physics, and our conclusions would be 
based not merely upon philosophy, but 
upon the results of empirical investigation. 

As to the relative merits of these two 
approaches, the particularistic and the 
conceptually systematic, time alone can 
tell. Our ultimate criterion must be the 
success with which they enable us to 
understand, to predict, and to adapt to 
human purposes, the behaviors of indi- 
viduals in an environment of their fellow 
men. 


II. PAST AND PRESENT TRENDS IN THE METHODS AND 
SUBJECT MATTER OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


STEUART HENDERSON BRITT 


The George Washington University 


I 
T SEEMS to me that social psycholo- 
gists have spent a disproportionate 
amount of time discussing exact defini- 
tions and points of view, whereas the im- 
portant thing is to go ahead and make 
empirical investigations. I realize, of 
course, that a satisfactory definition is 


desirable; but to engage in any lengthy 
discussion of exact words or phrases will 
take time from our main business, namely, 
the subject matter and methods of social 
psychology. Fay B. Karpf has written an 
excellent historical critique of social psy- 
chology, which presents the European 
background and then the development of 
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social-psychological thought in the United 
States. I have been appalled at the lack 
of either experimental or of observational 
material in this development of social psy- 
chology; instead the major emphasis has 
been on differences in points of view of 
various thinkers, ¢.g., Ward, Baldwin, 
Cooley, Ross, Mead, Dewey, Faris, and 
others. And this is what has character- 
ized social psychology of the past: quarrels 
as to definitions and points of view— 
words, words, words! 

I do not decry the importance of sound 
historical orientation, and a comparison of 
points of view; but I say that so much time 
has been spent in arguments between vari- 
ous “‘schools’’ of thought that entirely 
too little time has been devoted to sys- 
tematic experimentation and observation. 
We may get so lost in ‘‘battles of words’’ 
that investigators in other fields may 
justly accuse us of sterility, or, worse still, 
of describing the obvious. The Murphys 
have rendered a genuine service in com- 
piling between two covers the significant 
work in experimental social psychology’; 
yet the researches reported in their very 
excellent book have been criticized by 
some as lacking in real significance.* 


II 


The introductory textbooks in general 
psychology have now become sufficiently 
systematized that certain topics are treated 
in all books, for example, individual dif- 
ferences, intelligence, personality, learn- 
ing, motivation, emotions, perception. 
In social psychology textbooks, however, 


‘Fay Berger Karpf, American Social Psychology 
(McGraw-Hill, 1932). 

* Gardner Murphy and Lois B. Murphy, Experi- 
mental Social Psychology (Harper, 1931). 

*Their book has even been dubbed ‘‘a monu- 
mental compilation of trivial and patently insig- 
nificant research."' [Jerome Michael and Mortimer 


J. Adler, Crime, Law, and Social Science (Harcourt, 


Brace, 1933), p. 80, ftn. 22.) 


there is no such concurrence of topics; a 
comparison of the current textbooks shows 
almost no agreement as to what repre- 
sentative topics should be treated. ‘“The 
social psychologies written by such out- 
standing men as Bogardus, Allport, Mc- 
Dougall, Young, Kantor, and Dunlap are 
so unlike one another that it would be 
entirely possible for a reader to understand 
any one of these volumes quite thoroughly 
and yet be painfully ignorant of much (or 
even of almost all) of the content of the 
others.’’* 

An examination of textbooks in social 
psychology also reveals that many are still 
concerned with fostering a _ particular 
point of view—the individual behavior 
approach, the social interaction approach, 
or the cultural approach—on the unsuspect- 
ing student. I find that students (even 
the good ones) are pretty much bored by a 
discussion of the differences in viewpoint 
between two college professors, (say) Dun- 
lap and (say) McDougall. On the other 
hand, they are very much concerned with 
whether or not problems of personality, 
of propaganda, and of the family will be 
discussed. Students simply do not get 
excited over the history of social psychol- 
ogy, over a discussion of the ‘‘group 
mind,’’ over the principles of hedonism. 
They do get very much interested and even 
excited over the very real problems which 
they themselves are facing: the detection 
of propaganda so as to cope with it; the 
matter of sex adjustment and marriage; the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency; the 
place of the church and religion in our 
society; the problems of ‘‘race’’ differences 


4 Kenneth L. Smoke, ‘“The Present Status of Social 
Psychology in America,’’ Psychol. Rev., 1935, 42, 
§37-§43, at 538-539. Smoke's Table, showing ‘‘ap- 
proximate percentage of the material in recent books 
on social psychology which is devoted to repre- 
sentative topics listed in their subject indices,’’ is 


well worth study. 
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and race prejudice; the very urgent ques- 
tions of pacifism and war. They want 
answers to such questions as: ‘‘To 
what extent do newspapers print ‘true’ 
news? ‘What are the underlying myths 
and legends that cause friction between 
Gentile and Jew?"’ ‘‘How much was our 
entrance into the World War due to propa- 
ganda?’’ ‘‘Is the family necessary to the 
continuity of anation?’’ ‘‘How may early 
family influences be overcome?’’® 

Students are demanding a course in so- 
cial psychology that is very much alive. 
For us to spend very much time as teachers 
arguing the psychological (individual) 
versus the sociological (group) position 
definitely detracts from our subject. The 
various ‘‘schools’’ of social psychology 
have been discussed and re-discussed. It 
is high time that we devoted more atten- 
tion to the present-day empirical methods 
of experiment, of observation, and of 
statistics. Our real task is not to draw 
artificial lines around our field, but rather 
to make thorough, objective analyses of 
important problems. 

Galileo did not stop to consider whether 
his experiments would fall into some arti- 
ficial category of knowledge (today called 
‘“physics’”) before he rolled the balls down 
the inclined plane. Kar] Lashley did not 
refuse to extirpate the brains of rats be- 
cause he might be accused of conducting 
neurological, and not psychological, ex- 
periments. McGeoch has assiduously in- 
vestigated the problems of retroactive 
inhibition, with no concern as to whether 
or not his work might be considered in the 
field of education rather than psychology. 
Carmichael has not hesitated to work with 
tadpoles, cats, and fetal guinea pigs for 


‘This group of questions has been raised by 
students in my class in Social Psychology this sum- 
mer. For a large group of such “‘practical’’ ques- 
tions, see Hadley Cantril, ‘“The Social Psychology of 
Everyday Life,’’ Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 297-330. 


fear that he would become a biologist as a 
result. These men and other scientists 
have seen problems which needed to be 
solved, and they have gone straight ahead 
toward solutions. 


III 


Fortunately during the last decade an 
empirical attack has also been made on 
many problems by social scientists. So- 
cial psychology of today is a far cry from 
that of the past, and the contrast is worth 
our attention. Social psychology of the 
““past’’ was tainted by too much ‘‘arm- 
chair’’ philosophizing—it was typified by 
wordy arguments and discussions of points 
of view. Social psychology of the ‘‘pres- 
ent’’ can be typified in one word: empirical. 
The empirical method may be character- 
ized by three important techniques: the 
experimental method; the use of first-hand 
observation; and the employment of statis- 
tics.’ Probably the most important de- 
velopment of the empirical movement has 
been the emphasis on an experiential 
approach to social-psychological prob- 
lems, and the concomitant ‘‘dropping out’’ 
of the tendency to rely on the personal 


* “empirical = 1. pert. to experience; 2. pert. to 
methods or conclusions based on observation or ex- 
periment. (Syn. (1) experiential. Contr. (2) w. 
deductive and rational, whether as a term of reproach 
(i.e. lacking necessary theorizing), or as a term of 
praise (i.e. avoiding rigorously all hypothesis ex- 
cept working hypotheses).]'’ (Howard C. Warren, 
(ed.), Dictionary of Psychology (Houghton Mifflin, 
1934), P- 92.] 

™ Carmichael has shown that ambiguity has re- 
sulted from the use of the phrase ‘‘empirical psychol- 
ogy”’ in at least three major senses: in the historical 
sense, as experimental, that is, antithetical to rational 
and inferential; in the epistemological sense, as 
ontogenetic, that is, antithetical to nativistic; in the 
Titchenerian sense, as antithetical to hypothetical. 
(Leonard Carmichael, ‘‘What Is Empirical Psychol- 
ogy?,'’ Amer. J. Psychol., 1926, 37, §21-527.) The 
second and third usages are not implied here. 
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opinion of oneself or others.* Although 
social psychology has not succeeded in 
developing any exact social principles,® it 
is rapidly ‘coming of age.”’ 

I shall present some typical samples of 
social psychology of the “‘past,’’ and then 
some examples of present-day work, in 
order to contrast the former ‘‘arm-chair’’ 
systems with our present-day empirical 
approach. In doing this I do not imply 
that the writings of the past were not 
important. In fact, they were of great 
significance, because of their stimulating 
influence on the thinking of other investi- 
gators of both the past and present, and 
because of their emphasis on the fact that 
there were problems of society which 
needed to be investigated. It would seem, 
however, that many of the early writers 
had some particular concept—often a 
‘‘catch-phrase’’—around which an entire 
system of social psychology was built. 
The concepts were presented almost as 
magic keys which would unlock the solu- 
tions to all social problems. Elaborate 
classifications were often devised, beautiful 
in phraseology but devoid of scientific 
merit. For example, Wundt built his 
entire social psychology around his al- 


®] should agree with Dewey, however, who sug- 
gests that social psychology is only making a good 
beginning and stands about where physical science 
stood three centuries ago. (John Dewey, ‘The 
Need for Social Psychology,’’ Psychol. Rev., 1917, 24, 
266-277, ¢Sp. 275-277.) Dewey also says that ‘‘all 
psychology is either biological or social psychology. 
And if it still be true chat man is not only an animal 
but a social animal, the two cannot be severed when 
we deal with man."’ (Jbid., p. 276.) 

§ This has been shown by Har, who has examined 
some 136 supposed ‘‘social laws’’ and shown that 
they are in the main very general statements. Since 
our knowledge is so inadequate as to the conditions 
under which the various social tendencies interact 
on one another, he suggests that we refer, not to 
“laws,” but to ‘‘statements of tendencies."" [Kyung 


Durk Har, Social Laws; A Study of the Validity of 
Sociological Generalizations (Univ. of North Carolina 
Press, 1930).] 


ready adopted views of individual psychol- 
ogy, and then went ahead with a classifica- 
tion of the ‘‘ages’’ of man: the age of 
“primitive man’’; the totemic age; the 
age of heroes and gods; the era of human- 
ity, which is ‘‘coming to be."’!° Walter 
Bagehot had this same predilection for 
neat categories, but a different classifica- 
: the preliminary age, with 
‘cake of custom’’ of 


tion of “‘ages’’ 
imitation and the 
primary importance; the nation-making 
age, with struggle and war, and conflict 
between ‘‘cakes of custom'’; and, finally, 
the age of discussion, with government by 
discussion, and the development of tol- 
erance."! 

Durkheim, in France, built a system 
around one central concept; he wrote of 
représentations collectives, and emphasized 
the importance of the group factor to the 
extent of practically ignoring the actions 
of the individual.!2 Tarde took the op- 
posite stand, and put his emphasis on 
the individual factor in social causation; 
he wrote of the importance of invention by 
the individual, and then the spreading of 
inventions by imitation in the group. 
Lévy-Bruhl had his own pet scheme, too, 
and developed Durkheim's représentations 
collectives in his explanation of How Natives 
Think.4 Lévy-Bruhl did not make field 
studies of ‘‘Natives,’’ but instead wrote 
within the academic ‘‘tribe’’ of the Sor- 
bonne; he devised a supposed law of *‘con- 
tradiction’’ for civilized man and a sup- 
posed law of *‘participation’’ for primitive 
man, maintaining from the confines of his 
library that civilized man and primitive 
man are separated by a considerable gulf.'® 


10 Karpf, op. cit. note 1, pp. 51-65, esp. 58-59. 

11 [bid., pp. 158-164, esp. 159-160. 

12 Ibid., pp. 108-122. 

13 Ibid., pp. 93-122. 

4 Tbid., pp. 123-134. 

18 Lucien Lévy-Bruhl (trans. by Lilian A. Clare), 
How Natives Think (George Allen & Unwin, 1926), 
passim. 
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Graham Wallas was another who wrote 
of problems of society without conducting 
experiments or making first-hand observa- 
Like Trotter and Hobhouse, a 
great deal of his attention was devoted to 


tions.16 


an ‘‘arm-chair’’ discussion of instincts." 
In the United States, Cooley wrote three 
important works on the social order with- 
out embodying any great amount of em- 
pirical material.'® 

These details have been given simply to 
illustrate the fact that past writers have 
been content to discuss problems of social 
psychology with no empiristic slant other 
‘*fact-mindedness.’’!® 
hypotheses have been ex- 


than an attempt at 
Beautiful 
pounded, detailed classifications built up, 
and new terms added to our vocabulary. 
All these things have been stimulating and 
helpful, but have not compared in signifi- 
cance with the empirical attitude so typi- 
cal of the last decade—the experimental, 
observational, and statistical approaches. 
IV 

As contrasted with Wundt’s philoso- 
phizing and Lévy-Bruhl’s study while he 
lived in Paris of primitives who lived in 
the jungle, we have had a number of im- 
portant empirical investigations within 
the past few years. The experimental, 
observational, and_ statistical methods 
have all been employed, in ways that were 
not dreamed of by our predecessors. So- 


% Graham Wallas, Human Nature in Politics 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1909), The Great Society (Mac- 
millan, 1914). 

7 William Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace 
and War (T. Fisher Unwin, 1916); Leonard T. Hob- 
house, Mind in Evolution (Macmillan, 1901). 

18 Charles H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social 
Order (Scribner's, 1902), Social Organization (Scribner's, 
1909), Social Process (Scribner's, 1918). 

1® The attempt at “‘fact-mindedness’’ has perhaps 
been due in part to the influence of Auguste Comte 
(1790-1857), with his concept of a ‘‘social physics."’ 
His positivistic slant and his disdain of the intro- 
spective methods of his day affect even present-day 


investigations. (Cf. Karpf, op. cst. NOte I, pp. 14-25.) 


cial psychology is no longer content merely 
to devise classifications and to invent new 
terms, but demands empirical verification 
of hypotheses. I will illustrate this by 
mentioning some of the important fields 
of study, and by giving an intensive sam- 
pling in each field of some of the major 
contributions. I wish to emphasize that 
the investigations which I mention are 
classified separately only in order to illus- 
trate the principal techniques being em- 
ployed today. The classification and ar- 
rangement is mot a rigid one; the types of 
studies mentioned in any one paragraph below 
are not mutually exclusive of the types of 
studies discussed in other paragraphs. 

1. Tests. The development of intelli- 
gence tests and aptitude tests into service- 
able tools for education and industry may 
The name Edward 
L. Thorndike is a synonym for progress in 


be cited as examples. 


this work. 

2. Questionnaires. Whereas tests meas- 
ure ability, questionnaires are designed 
more for the measurement of conduct or 
attitude.*° As examples of determining 
attitudes toward a particular act, the work 
of Goodwin Watson as to attitudes toward 
Orientals is in point,** and the work of 
Bogardus as to ‘“‘social distance.’’*? As 
examples of measurements of attitudes 
toward certain concepts, we have the work 
of Floyd H. Allport and D. A. Hartman on 
attitudes toward the League of Nations, 
prohibition, etc.,?* and that of Stuart A. 
Rice on Quantitative Methods in Politics.*4 


0 Percival M. Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and 
Conduct (Century, 1931), p. 122 ff., 215 ff. 

21 Goodwin B. Watson, Orient and Occident: An 
Opinion Study; see Murphy and Murphy, op. cit. note 2, 
p. 626 ff. 

22 Emory S. Bogardus, Immigration and Race Atti- 
tudes (Heath, 1928); see op. cit. note 2, p. 629 ff. 

*3 Floyd H. Allport and D. A. Hartman, ‘The 
Measurement and Motivation of Atypical Opinion 
in a Certain Group,"’ Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev., 1925, 19, 
735-760. 

4 Stuart A. Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics 


‘Knopf, 1928). 
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3. Psychophysical studies. Thurstone 
has been the chief advocate of the psycho- 
physical technique for the measurement of 
attitude and opinion.*® Instead of writing 
a philosophical discussion of what people 
probably believe about prohibition, or 
about the church, he has used empirical 
methods to find out what they do believe.*® 

4. Genetic studies (biographies and case 
histories). Much of psychological inter- 
est has been found in biographies of vari- 
ous people from Edgar Allan Poe to Mark 
Twain.?7 However, a definite empirical 
approach to a well-defined group of prob- 
lems is best illustrated by the genetic 
studies of gifted children, by Professor 
Terman, Dr. Catharine Cox Miles, and 
others.2* The need of social case workers 
for definite information as to a person's 
background and personality has resulted 
in the development of standardized tech- 


niques in social case work.?”® 


* Thurstone uses the concept attitude ‘‘to denote 
the sum total of a man’s inclinations and feelings, 
prejudice or bias, preconceived notions, ideas, fears, 
threats, and convictions about any specified topic,” 
and the concept opinion to ‘‘mean a verbal expression 
of attitude.” (L. L. Thurstone, ‘Attitudes Can Be 
Measured,”’ Amer. J. Soctol., 1928, 33, 529-554, at 531.) 

26. L. Thurstone, ‘Attitudes Can Be Measured,"’ 
ibid.;**The Measurement of Opinion,’’ J. Abn. & Soc. 
Psychol., 1928, 22, 415-430; ‘Theory of Attitude 
Measurement,’ Psychol. Rev., 1929, 36, 222-241. 
L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Measurement of 
Attitude: A Psychophysical Method and Some Expert- 
ments with a Scale for Measuring Attitude Toward the 
Church (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1929). 

*7 For example: John W. Robertson, Edgar A. Poe: 
A Psychopathic Study (Putnam's, 1923). Stephen 
Leacock, Mark Twain (Peter Davies, 1932); cf. 
Robert S. Woodworth, Psychology (Henry Holt, 3rd 
ed. tev., 1934), Pp. 131-133. 

28 Lewis M. Terman, (ed.), Genetic Studies of Genius 
(Stanford Univ. Press): Vol. I, Lewis M. Terman, 
Mental and Physical Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children 
(x95); Vol. Il, Catharine Morris Cox, The Early 
Mental Traits of Three Hundred Geniuses (1926); Vol. 
Ill, Barbara Stoddard Burks, Dortha Williams Jensen 
and Lewis M. Terman, The Promise of Youth; Follow- 
Up Studies of a Thousand Gifted Children (1930). 
2°The importance of case studies has been em- 
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5. Personality studies. Obviously re- 
lated to the other types of studies men- 
tioned is the field of personality. The 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory represents 


an important development in this field.*° 
The series of studies by Hartshorne and 
May are another instance of the fact that 
social psychologists are no longer willing 
to wonder what people do in certain situa- 
tions nor to write generalities about traits 
of character; instead Hartshorne and May 
set out to investigate “‘honesty’’ and 
““deceit’’ by means of experiments, first- 
hand observations, and statistics.*! 

6. Physiological studies. Although 
physiological methods have not been 
widely used in social psychology, they are 
illustrated by Howells’ study of differences 
between religious radicals and religious 
conservatives,** and by numerous studies 
of emotion by Carney Landis.** 

7. Group studies. Workers today actu- 
ally investigate the true influence of groups 
Floyd H. Allport 
has been a pioneer in this field.*4 Recent 
studies involving groups are Doob’s analy- 


on individual behavior. 


sis of progaganda,®® and Hadley Cantril 


phasized by Mary E. Richmond in her Social Diagnosis 
(Russell Sage Foundation, 1917), and What Is Soctal 
Case Work? (Russell Sage Foundation, 1922). 
39Robert G. Bernreuter 
Press, 1931 
31 Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, Studies 
in the Nature of Character, Vol. 1, Studies in Deceit 


Stanford University 


(Macmillan, 1928). 

%2 Thomas H. Howells, ‘‘A Comparative Study of 
Those Who Accept as Against Those Who Reject 
Religious Authority,’’ Univ. of lowa Stud.: Stud. 
Char., 1928, 2, No. 2, pp. 80. 

33 See Carney Landis, ‘“The Expressions of Emo- 
tions,’’ Ch. 7, pp. 312-351, A Handbook of General 
Experimental Psychology (Clark Univ. Press, 1934). 

4 Floyd H. Allport, ‘‘The Influence of the Group 
Upon Association and Thought,"’ J. Exper. Psychol., 
1920, 3, 159-182; also his Socéal Psychology (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1924), pp. 260-291. 

% Teonard W. Doob, Propaganda, Its Psychology 


and Technique (Henry Holt, 1935). 
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and Gordon W. Allport’s investigation of 
the psychology of radio." 

8. Field studies. Theories of what cer- 
tain people are probably like have given 
way to studies made in person by scientists 
who have taken the trouble to go into 
certain localities and investigate first- 
hand. This has been done in foreign cul- 
tures, as shown by Malinowski’s Crime and 
Custom in Savage Society," and by Margaret 
Mead's Coming of Age in Samoa**; and it 
has also been done in our own culture, as 
demonstrated by Thrasher’s The Gang,°® 
and by the Lynds’ Middletown.*° 

9. Psychoanalytic studies. The psycho- 
analytic background has been the basis in 
large measure of such works as Malinow- 
ski's Sex and Repression in Savage Society," 
and of Jerome Frank's Law and the Modern 
Mind.** A psychoanalytic and genetic 
approach is exemplified in Dollard’s recent 
book.** 

10. Studies of institutions. The study of 
any institution—whether the institution 
is religion, education, politics, law, or 
whatnot—entails a thoroughly empirical 
and objective attitude. Professor Robin- 
son's Law and the Lawyers is the outstand- 


% Hadley Cantril and Gordon W. Allport, The 
Psychology of Radio (Harper, 1935). 

37 Bronislaw Malinowski, Crime and Custom in 
Savage Society (Harcourt, Brace, 1926). 

38 Margaret Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa (William 
Morrow, 1928); also her Growing Up in New Guinea 
(William Morrow, 1930). Also, cf. Ruth Benedict, 
Patterns of Culture (Houghton Mifflin, 1934). 

*9 Frederic M. Thrasher, The Gang: A Study of 
1,313 Gangs in Chicago (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1927). 

*© Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middle- 
town: A Study in Contemporary American Culture (Har- 
court, Brace, 1929). 

‘| Bronislaw Malinowski, Sex and Repression in 
Savage Society (Harcourt, Brace, 1927). 

42 Jerome Frank, Law and the Modern Mind (Bren- 
tano’s, 1930). 

* John Dollard, Criteria for the Life Histor, —With 
Analyses of Six Notable Documents (Yale Univ. Press, 


1935). 
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ing example of this approach.“* Beagle- 
hole’s Property is another instance.*® 

11. Contributions from general psychol- 
ogy. An abundance of data has been 
gathered as to instincts, the learning proc- 
ess, the development of habits, and the 
mechanism of conditioning, which has tre- 
mendous import not only for social-psy- 
chological theories but for the types of 
research to be conducted. 

Once more I should call attention to the 
fact that the classifications I have given 
are not neat ‘‘pigeon-holes’’ all to them- 
selves, but that they are interrelated. As 
to the three classifications which follow, 
they not only are intimately related to the 
above studies, but at the same time they 
typify the empirical method. 

12. Experimental studies. Actual ex- 
periments in the laboratory may be illus- 
trated by the devising of developmental 
norms for infants by Gesell and his asso- 
ciates.*? 

13. Observational studies. As an exam- 
ple, children have sometimes not been 
submitted to artificial conditions in order 
to study their social behavior, but they 
have been observed in natural situations, 
with tabulations kept of their activities 
as to dominance, submission, and the 
like.48 

14. Statistical studies. The application 


* Edward Stevens Robinson, Law and the Lawyers 
(Macmillan, 1935). 

4° Ernest Beaglehole, Property; A Study in Social 
Psychology (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1931). 

‘6 For instance, Bartlett has shown the significance 
of ‘‘remembering’’ as a study in social psychology. 
[F. C. Bartlett, Remembering: A Study in Experimental 
and Soctal Psychology (Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1932). | 

‘7 Arnold Gesell, The Mental Growth of the Pre- 
School Child (Macmillan, 1925). Infancy and Human 
Growth (Macmillan, 1928); Arnold Gesell and Helen 
Thompson, Infant Behavior: Its Genesis and Growth 
(McGraw-Hill, 1934). 

48 See Charlotte Biihler, The Social Behavior of 
Children, Ch. 9, pp. 374-416, A Handbook of Child 
Psychology (Clark Univ. Press, 2nd ed. rev., 1933). 
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of statistical techniques has given socia) 
psychologists of today tremendous advan- 
tages over those of the last century. The 
majority of the studies mentioned have 


employed statistics. 
Vv 


This sampling of studies shows that 
the keynote of present-day social psy- 
chology is truly empirical. It also demon- 
strates that the materials for social-psy- 
chological investigation are often gleaned 
from fields other than ‘“‘pure’’ sociology 
and ‘‘pure’’ psychology: economics, an- 
thropology, history, political science, law, 
or other ‘‘disciplines."’ This means, then, 
that the social psychologist of today must 
have a sound philosophical and historical 
background. He must have been satu- 
rated in the history of thought in order to 


have the proper perspective as to his own 
investigations. He must also have more 
than a passing acquaintance with the 
other social sciences; in many cases he 
must master the pertinent materials in 
some other field before even beginning an 
investigation. Finally, he must have the 
ability not only to assimilate but also to 
integrate pertinent facts and hypotheses 
from philosophy, history, and other fields 
with those in sociology and psychology. 

With an adequate background in the 
history of thought and in the other social 
sciences, the dangers of ‘‘raw’’ empiricism 
may be avoided. Thus, the use of experi- 
mental, of observational, and of statistical 
methods may result, not in a mass of insig- 
nificant and unrelated facts, but in a 
wealth of practical material, significant 
for present-day social problems. 


III. THE ROLE OF INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES 
IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


CATHARINE COX MILES 


Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 


its wide and sometimes vaguely de- 

fined area, individual differences have 
infrequently appeared as obvious features 
of the terrain. Perhaps from the point of 
view of present knowledge and present 
needs, this condition is not necessarily un- 
satisfactory. But in those parts of the 
total field which are of special interest to 
psychologists, certain regions may be 
recognized where individual differences are 
probably essential elements in the sub- 
structure. Not in every research in social 
psychology need study even in these cer- 
tain regions be directed to many varieties, 
much less to every possible kind of indi- 
vidual measurement, but where it is more 
or less evident that individual differences 
account, even in part, for social behavior, 


I: THE field of social psychology with 


research should, I believe, recognize the 
differences in question and a body of mate- 
rial be gathered that may enter into the 
foundations of further research. These 
psychological foundations may then be 
expected to serve more adequately as bases 
upon which in part the generalized social 
psychology of the sociologists will be 
built. This will be especially the case 
when the various elements involved, 
among them individual differences, have 
been fully enough explored so that assump- 
tions regarding them and their place in 
the scheme may become essentially axio- 
matic. The responsibility on the part of 
experimental and clinical psychology for 
contributing basic factual material to so- 
cial psychology is, I believe, an obligation 
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which these special disciplines cannot 
afford to shirk. 

The problems of social psychology are 
the problems of human behavior. 
Whether we agree with Cowper that 
‘‘Manner is all,’’ or with Emerson that 
‘There is nothing settled in manners,’’— 
as observers and investigators of the phe- 
nomena of social psychology, we have to 
consider the individual differences which 
characterize the personalities who display 
these manners. The social psychology of 
man broadly defined is the science of the 
behavior of human beings in their reac- 
tions to other human beings. It is the 
science of manners, first, as the all-modify- 
ing factor in social behavior and, second, 
as themselves modified by society. Data 
for different social psychologies have been 
drawn forth at different points in the sci- 
ence hierarchy that extends from physiol- 
ogy to philosophy and more particularly 
from the region between psychology and 
sociology. 

The need for a social psychology seems 
to have been first felt by the sociologists, 
as the need for a physiological psychology 
or a genetic psychology was first experi- 
enced by the psychologists. Character- 
istically, the adherents of the more gen- 
eralized discipline first became explicitly 
aware of the lack in its systematic struc- 
ture which the more particularized science 
might be expected to fill. 

It is perhaps well to note this historical 
development and at least briefly to take 
cognizance of the various areas in the ex- 
tensive territory from psychology to soci- 
ology which have been severally named 
social psychology. This seems desirable 
because individual differences do not play 
an equal part at all levels. Their rdle 
tends to diminish to the vanishing point 
as sociologists treat social psychology 
descriptively and in terms of generalized 


social laws. Anthropologists, too, gen- 


erally view social psychology in a similar 
broad way. The significance and the ex- 
plicit value of individual differences in- 
crease gradually from this vanishing point 
and the rdle enlarges progressively as the 
general field of psychology is approached 
and specifically as its centers of activity, 
experimental, clinical, genetic, abnormal, 
and others become the points of reference. 

Perhaps it is not inappropriate to repre- 
sent physiology, psychology and sociology 
as three neighboring mountain tops, from 
each of which we may have a unique view 
of life phenomena, with intermediate 
aspects accessible from the stretches of 
common high land between the eminences. 
Social psychology is still largely in a de- 
scriptive, interpretive stage in which many 
of its data are generalized rather than 
specifically meaningful. But even in this 
stage and perhaps also as one of the steps 
in emerging from it, it is, I think, highly 
important for specific and pertinent indi- 
vidual difference data to be injected into 
the general background of information. 

Formerly psychology 
stated its conclusions in terms of hypo- 
thetical types, utilizing more or less well- 
established modes or medians and formu- 
lating laws in terms of these. More 
recently some experimentalists have found 
it desirable to supplement by measures of 
dispersion these statements in terms of 
“human responses’’ or assumed central 
tendencies. This same basic modification 
in point of view may now tend to clarify 
the data and conclusions of social psychol- 
ogy and so perhaps aid in making of it a 
more vital science. 

We must not suffer ourselves to be de- 
luded by what seem to be the more and the 
less evident in these fields. There are 
probably at least as many kinds of indi- 
vidual differences as n“—” times the indi- 
viduals studied. Certain of these differ- 
ences are more clearly observable and 
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measurable, of interest to more investiga- 
tors and seemingly of greater importance. 
Research should, however, theoretically 
never be limited to any one or even any 
group of these, but should proceed sys- 
tematically from a consideration of the 
problem and the subjects to studies deter- 
mined by the appropriate points of refer- 
ence, axes or dimensions of measurement 
significant in a given situation. On the 
other hand there are no doubt some prob- 
lems in social psychology in which indi- 
vidual differences seemingly play a minor 
part and where further detailed study may 
be postponed until the more pressing prob- 
lems have been attacked. Ultimately this 
conclusion should not be assumed but 
should be tested rigorously lest an appar- 
ent condition hide a true one. 

What are the axes of measurement along 
which individual psychological differences 
need especially to be reckoned in connec- 
tion with studies in social psychology? It 
is obviously impossible more than briefly 
to enumerate a few. 

At the fundamental level of social stimu- 
lation and response, differences are doubt- 
less minimal. Here, universal human 
behavior is by definition the object of 
study. The psychologist is at this level 
concerned with the demonstration of the 
presence of stimulation and response as 
psychological phenomena and not with 
differences in them or in the human beings 
who display them. 

Beyond this basic psychophysiological 
stage comes what we may term the first 
level of organized behavior complexity 
where attitudes and imaginal factors enter 
and here individual differences become 
important. Professor F. H. Allport long 
ago pointed out the ‘‘group fallacy.” 
The so-called *‘crowd mind’’ must have its 
locus in individuals. Work with chil- 
dren, carried on and summarized by the 
Murphys, Goodenough and others, illus- 


trates the essential place of individual dif- 
ferences here as well as at higher levels of 
complexity and the more intelligently 
recognition is made of data like these the 
more hopeful will be the outlook for 
avoidance of the ‘‘organism error.”’ 

At the second level of complexity where 
social attitudes, social consciousness, and 
social adjustments are themselves the sub- 
ject of scrutiny, each problem really war- 
rants special investigations of the par- 
ticularly pertinent individual differences 
involved. Age, sex, education and occu- 
pation are among the essential axes of 
reference; most pertinent and also most 
amenable to measurement. Dashiell’s re- 
searches and summaries have cleared the 
ground, laid out the territory, and struc- 
tured the data. Other studies of special 
attitudes illustrate work in this region: 
Hartman’s and Hildreth’s investigations 
of attitudes toward occupations and Thur- 
stone’s studies of attitudes, Terman and 
Miles’ masculinity-feminity researches, 
although not primarily designed as studies 
in social psychology, bring to light some 
of the axes along which measurement 
illuminates the factors contributing to 
culturally accepted attitudes and interests 
of educational and occupational as well as 
sex groups. Thorndike’s studies and those 
of W.R. Miles on adults are also pertinent 
here. 

At the third level of complexity in group 
studies of race and nationality types, of 
leadership, and of genius, basic studies of 
individual differences have been contrib- 
uted among others by Strong in his investi- 
gations of the Japanese in California, by 
G. W. and F. H. Allport in their studies 
of ascendency and submission, and by Ter- 
man and his associates in the genetic 
studies of genius. 

At the fourth level where social institu- 
tions are studied as complex psychological 
units individual differences are less obvi- 
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ous. However, studies like Robinson's on 
political opinion show that they are pres- 
ent and may be fruitfully investigated. 
Adequate study of any scientific problem 
demands that it be viewed from every 
angle from which new and pertinent char- 
acteristics may be seen. This really in- 
volves many viewings that contribute only 
negatively because they show neither new 
nor pertinent characteristics. Perhaps the 
investigator's prayer should be that he 
overlook none of these, as it is the prayer 
of his fellow investigators that he sum- 
marize the negative aspects briefly. Fur- 
ther adequacy is insured only if the prob- 
lem be first of all analyzed in such a way 


that its elements can be referred to the 
appropriate points of reference and later 
synthesized so that its place may be deter- 
mined in the total topography of the 
science. 

In conclusion let me restate my thesis: 
The study of individual psychological 
differences is, I believe, essential to the 
development of a scientific social psychol- 
ogy. Careful measurement of the attri- 
butes of persons on as many axes as pos- 
sible, although it may at first seem too 
greatly to emphasize analysis, may ulti- 
mately contribute to the better understand- 
ing of human beings as integrated organ- 
isms, and thus illuminate a scientific social 


psychology. 


IV. PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 
GARDNER MURPHY 


Columbia University 


N AN effort to give an empirical defini- 
tion of the field of personality and 
social adjustments as it exists today, 

the research implications of the following 
data will be discussed. 


1, Some reliably measured personality traits in 
pre-school children show marked changes when ob- 
served in an altered social situation. (Arrington, 
Jersild.) 

2. The personality traits of nursery-school children 
vary strikingly in accordance with the personality 
traits of those with whom they are experimentally 
placed. (Harold Anderson.) 

3. Sympathy scores which yield reliabilities from 
-94 tO .99 appear among children whose responses 
change dramatically with variations in the child's 
security or other variations in the situation. (L. B. 
Murphy. ) 

4. Female delinquents treated as ‘‘bad"’ girls and 
““bad’’ women remain measurably and predictably 
““bad’’ (S. and E. Glueck) but treated as human beings 
behave as such. (Morse, Moreno. ) 

5. Not only conduct but the process of perceiving 
is profoundly altered by the social situation and 
altered in different ways for different persons. 
(Sherif. ) 


Evidence of this sort suggests that per- 
sonality is not a stable entity capable of 
being pinned to a table and analyzed (in 
the manner of some psychiatrists and 
makers of personality tests), but that it 
interacts constantly with situations in 
such a way as to make it difficult to talk 
about personality traits as inherent only 
in the organism. What is really inherent 
in the organism is rather a wide range of 
potentialities more or less unique for each 
person. Now we know these potentiali- 
ties only when we test them. But here a 
paradox arises, for the test situation is 
itself a social situation, responded to in 
very different ways by different persons. 
Just as the physicists’ instruments for 
studying atomic structure alter the struc- 
ture, so the psychologists’ method of 
studying the potentialities of a personality 
If this is so we 
need more reserve when discussing stable 


changes the personality. 


traits of organisms, for we never deal 
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directly with an organism but only with 
an Organism-in-an-environment. 

The biologist knows this, and many psy- 
chological students of the growth process 
know it, but many students of personality, 
even if they know it, seem to forget it 
when they apply their research instru- 
ments. 

There will be time to consider here only 
one concrete illustration of the practical 
difference between the concept of person- 
ality as an entity and the present view. 
Let us put the present formulation to an 
empirical quantitative test. This test re- 
lates to the normal curves supposedly 
attained whenever we measure personality. 
A normal curve arises from the operation 
of a large number of uncorrelated chance 
factors, and since most measurable traits 
of an organism come under this head we 
expect to obtain normal curves indicating 
imperceptible gradations from low to high 
amounts of each “‘trait."’ If personality 
is simply organism, measurement of per- 
sonality will give normal curves. 

Let us consider, however, the hypothe- 
sis that personality is not simply organism 
but organism in a situation. Here it is 
evident that the variations from one social 
situation to another frequently represent 
sharp transitions, all-or-none shifts in atti- 
tude or behavior, rather than variations in 
degree of a ‘‘trait’’ along a continuum. 
We are all familiar with such all-or-none 
shifts in daily social relations. In the 
midst of a congenial conversation a new 
inflection of my friend's voice changes my 
attitude from receptiveness to a suspicion 
that he is razzing me. The insecurity of a 
child when a large active dog enters the 
situation may change behavior from seren- 
ity to a sudden demand for protection. 
Shifts of a discontinuous sort occur con- 
stantly in the relations of organisms to 
their environments. 

These discontinuities actually appear 
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not only in quantitative analysis of the 
relation of a single individual to successive 
situations but also in quantitative analysis 
of measured behavior of groups of indi- 
viduals; for if an experimental situation is 
anything like a life situation it will pro- 
duce discontinuity of response, and our 
experimental data will show clear signs 
of bimodality or multi-modality as differ- 
ent organism-in-environment fields are set up 
(J. F. Brown). 

Now if the tests are highly reliable and 
show the distribution clearly, aside from 
test errors, bi-modality and multi-modal- 
ity are very evident indeed. Thus, the 
trait ‘‘suggestibility’’, which appears at 
first sight to be normally distributed, has 
been shown by Aveling and Hargreaves 
and also by Estabrooks to yield bi-modal- 
ity. That is, many subjects are definitely 
suggestible, many others completely resis- 
tive to suggestion. So, too, we might 
expect a normal distribution of the rate of 
establishing a conditioned response, but 
Razran has found that among adult sub- 
jects there are three well-defined types of 
learners who reflect three distinct attitudes 
toward the experimental situation. One 
group is naively conditioned in the manner 
of Pavlov’s dogs; the second group is indif- 
ferent and will not condition; the third 
group is negativistic and shows reliably 
less salivary flow in response to the condi- 
tioned stimulus than during the control 
sessions. As Razran remarks, the second 
and third group ‘‘catch on."’ 

Day by day ratings of extraversion by 
T. M. Newcomb, and pencil and paper 
tests of neurotic tendency analyzed by L. 
M. Hanks and S. Diamond, seem at first 
to give normal curves, but when the data 
are more closely analyzed and chi square 
applied to the extremes, bi-modality and 
multi-modality are evident, Here again, 
there seems to be a factor of ‘catching on’’ 


or awareness of the intent of the test in 
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some subjects which makes the test situa- 
tion for these subjects quite different from 
what it is for ‘‘naive’’ subjects. 

These quantitative findings are what we 
should expect if we follow through the 
implications of the thesis that a personal- 
ity, even in a paper-and-pencil test situa- 
tion, must be regarded not as organism 
only but as a focus of interaction between 
organism and social situation. 

In some cases studied by L. B. Murphy, 
when two children interact, each calls 
forth potentialities in the other which were 
previously not known, so that the mani- 
fest personalities are different from what 
they were before. It would, therefore, be 
a mistake to say that “‘the personalities 
interact;’’ it would be nearer the truth to 
say that personality is being re-defined 
from one situation to another. Some 
kinds of personalities appear only in cer- 
tain kinds of groups constituted for par- 
ticular work or play purposes. Let the 
group situation disappear; the personali- 
ties which appear in them go out like a 
candle. The present formulation does not 
deny that some aspects of personality, in 
some persons, are more rigid and unrespon- 
sive to alterations in the social environ- 
ment then other aspects. This holds both 
for some traits which we highly value, 
like heroism in the face of persecution, and 
some traits which we value negatively, 
such as catatonia. 

The problem of organismic inflexibility 
is, however, an empirical one, to be clari- 
fied only after the organism has been 
exposed to wide variations in the environ- 
ment. Even the total number of varia- 
tions confronted by a person living in one 
culture is too limited to give us a clear 
picture of the actual potentialities of the 
person. Studies dealing with the general 
properties of personality as it appears in 
one culture are utterly inadequate to tell 
us what the potentialities of human nature 


in another culture might be. Sustained 
analysis of personality in other cultures, 
both primitive and advanced, occidental 
and oriental, capitalist and communist, is 
a necessary preliminary to any pronounce- 
ments regarding the potentialities of hu- 
man nature in general or of individual 
persons in particular. 

These figures are intended to suggest 
three ways of looking at personality. | 
think No. 1 is the conventional way. 

O is an organism being stimulated by 
Situation S. 

The situation elicits traits already pres- 
ent in O but which now come to the sur- 
face; the traits reflect both heredity and old 
conditionings which are now warmed 
over, so to speak. The situation merely 
liberates a trait inherent in the organism. 

In No. 2 a form of social stimulation is 
shown which sets up a field of interaction 
which constitutes the personality. The 
behavior is not a fragment of O just be- 
come visible but the resultant of the inter- 
actionofSandO. From the present view- 
point, such fields are what we study when 
we study personality. 

In No. 3 we have diagramed what 
Harold Anderson and L. B. Murphy have 
found. 

Q,, in the presence of toys and playmates, 
may set going in O, a form of social re- 
sponse which alters the subsequent behav- 
ior of O; and Os, and from this time on the 
personalities of the three are developed by 
the developing situation. A fight, or a 
fit of the giggles, or a boasting contest, not 
only expresses but alters the personalities. 
Not only do the personalities make the 
situation, but the situation does much to 
make the personalities.!_ Unless person- 
ality had the kind of relative fluidity 
which such a scheme implies, it is a little 


1 The field need not be homogeneous. Biological 
and social research is needed in each case to show 
empirically how the field is constituted. 
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hard to see how social psychology could 
exist. 

It would be easy to conclude, quite erro- 
neously, that the present conception is 
environmentalistic, or that it gives cul- 
tural forces greater weight than biological 
forces in the formation of personality. 
From the present point of view, the rela- 
tive importance of the two groups of forces 
in causing observed variance in personality 
is not under discussion at all. A statisti- 
cal inquiry like the Burks and Freeman 
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there are deeper springs of personal and 


social existence, genotypic as contrasted 
with phenotypic manifestations; and that 
these deeper realities are subject to less 
cultural control, at least when they have 
become well consolidated. We hasten to 
agree that there are superficial and deep 
aspects of personality, and that sometimes, 
though not always, the deeper aspects are 
less easily modified by momentary changes 
in the situation. However, both super- 
ficial and deep aspects of personality are 
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investigations might happen to proceed 
from premises of this sort; but we are not 
for the present concerned with them. 
Our interest is only to show that we are 
dealing with a bi-polar situation, and that 
nothing fruitful about personality can be 
said except in terms of a field in which the 
two poles exist and must be considered. 

Another objection will be raised in 
terms of a distinction between superficial 
and deep traits of personality. It will be 
said that the present analysis is pertinent 
to surface aspects of a personality, but that 





rooted in the culture as well as in the 
organic makeup (cf. Klineberg, Karen 
Horney). This question of origins has 
nothing to do with the thesis of the pres- 
ent paper, which is concerned solely with 
the nature of the field in which any aspect 
of personality is expressed at any given 
time. In so far as these deeper phases of 
personality are social (and are not like the 
atman of Hindu philosophy, a self which 
knows nothing of ‘“‘social reality’’), the 


present theory applies to them just as it 
does to all other manifestations. If the 
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present purely deductive logic is sound, 
social expression of something deep-seated 
in the self involves the same bi-polar field- 
relations as those arising from superficial 
traits. 

The question of the degree of ease of 
modifying superficial or deep traits, as we 
have suggested, is an empirical one. We 
can all think of deep traits which rapidly 
change as a result of cultural change, and 
superficial traits which are remarkably 
stable. Since we are not dealing, how- 
ever, with the amount of change or with 
the rate of change, but only with the fact 
that there is a change, it is sufficient to 
point out in general that the present the- 
ory is concerned only to stress the field 
of relations, the organism-environment 
relations, which are involved in all defi- 
nitions of personality. 

Finally, it may objected that, whereas 
the separate aspects of personality may 
be defined in bi-polar fashion, the organ- 
izing principle, the thing which holds the 


material in a dynamic system, must be 
within the organism. To this we must 
reply that there are organizing principles 
both within and without. To take a very 
simple illustration, we perceive animals 
as wholes; we do not perceptually combine 
the hind legs of a dog and the fore legs of 
a nearby cat. The organized character of 
the stimulus field is partly responsible for 
the organic wholeness of the organism- 
environment relation. Moreover, where 
the things to be perceived are socially 
important wholes involving groups of per- 
sons, the organized behavior of other indi- 
viduals forming co-acting groups (e.g. 
sheep-like followers surrounding a leader 
or violently competing individuals seeking 
to annihilate one another by following the 
same techniques of combat) offers an in- 
stance in which the social organization of 
the perceived pattern is fundamental for 
an understanding of the organized nature 
of the personality of each spectator or 
participant. 


V. THE OBSERVATION OF CHILDREN’S BEHAVIORS AS A 
METHOD IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH 


University of Minnesota 


N THIS paper [ shall use the term 
“social psychology’’ in the sense of 
the definition proposed by the chair- 

man; that is, the study of the behaviors 
through which individuals respond to or 
stimulate reactions in others in social 
situations. The term ‘‘observation,’’ 
however, requires some clarification, since 
in the literal sense, observation is an essen- 
tial feature in all science, and an adequate 
discussion of observational methods would 
involve a consideration of the entire field 
of scientific method. This afternoon, 
however, I shall concern myself only with 
those studies in which direct observation 


by means of the unaided human senses 
without the intervention of any physical 
instruments has been the method em- 
ployed, and in which the rdle of the inves- 
tigator has been that of a simple observer 
and not that of an experimenter or an 
examiner. Furthermore, I shall limit my- 
self to studies in which the results of the 
observations have been recorded in such a 
way as to render them amenable to quanti- 
tative treatment. For practical purposes, 
the use of observational methods such as 
these may be said to have originated 
within the last decade, since the few pre- 
vious studies that meet the specified criteria 
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are of little importance as far as method- 
ology is concerned. The vast majority of 
the recent investigators have employed 
some form of systematic sampling of the 
behaviors of certain groups. Among these 
sampling methods, the procedure known 
as time-sampling is probably the most 
typical. 

The essential feature of the time-sam- 
pling method consists in making repeated 
observations of the behavior of each sub- 
ject at regular intervals for uniform short 
periods of time and noting, on each occa- 
sion, the occurrence or non-occurrence of 
certain specified behaviors within each of 
the separate periods. The duration of the 
individual time-samples varies consider- 
ably from one study to another. Some 
investigators have taken samples as brief 
as three seconds; others have employed 
periods as long as fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. In some, an entire group of indi- 
viduals is observed at once by a single 
investigator, but in the greater number of 
instances only one subject is observed at a 
time. In some, only one observation of 
each subject is made in a day; in others, the 
entire serics of observational samples is 
taken in immediate succession. Some- 
times only one type of behavior (as, for 
example, putting the finger into the 
mouth) is looked for, and records are made 
in all-or-none terms; sometimes a series of 
categories is employed, and these cate- 
gories may either represent increasing 
degrees of intensity of some specified form 
of behavior such as laughter, or they may 
be qualitatively different as in the studies 
of aggressive behavior where the units 
employed for recording may be discrete 
events like biting, pinching, pulling, or 
striking. These are but a few of the varia- 
tions in method that appear in the reported 
studies, and it is obvious that when the 
experimental conditions differ so greatly, 
specific statements as to the dependability 
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of the method as such are hardly war- 
ranted. Nevertheless, in the course of my 
own experience and that of others who 


have made use of the time-sampling pro- 
cedure, certain problems have arisen that 
seem to be sufhciently general to merit 
consideration by this group. 

First there is the question as to the type 
of problem that may profitably be at- 
tacked by the time-sampling technique. 
In the earlier studies, the main interest 
seemed to center around questions of indi- 
vidual differences in socia] and emotional 
behavior; that is, the method was looked 
upon as a device that would yield for the 
social field the same kind of information 
that the mental test gives within the intel- 
lectual field. But more recent studies have 
shown that a change in the situation, let 
uS Say a change from indoor to outdoor 
play, not only brings about a change in 
the pattern of behavior most typical of the 
entire group but also changes the rank- 
order of the individuals composing the 
group. This makes prediction of behavior 
in one situation on the basis of that shown 
in another situation extremely hazardous. 
The finding is, of course, in entire accord- 
ance with the results obtained by Hart- 
shorne, May, and others who have shown 
that, generally speaking, the ‘‘trait’’ is 
specific to the conditions under which it 
is displayed. Thus, the use of the method 
for the study of individual differences suf- 
fers a further limitation, since it becomes 
practically impossible to establish any- 
thing in the way of normative standards 
that will serve as a base-line from which 
these differences can be measured. As far 
as the comparison of individuals is con- 
cerned, the method seems to lend itself 
only to comparisons between the members 
of a specific group under fairly well-defined 
conditions. And the unfortunate thing 
about this is that since a rather large num- 
ber of separate observations is needed to 
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render even such a comparison valid, it 
not infrequently happens that by the time 
the study is completed, the conditions for 
which the results hold good no longer 
exist. 

Since it can easily be shown that the 
behavior both of individuals and of groups 
changes with a change in the conditions 
of observation, it might seem that the 
method would find its chief value in the 
study of this very factor, that is, in the 
comparison of behavior under different 
conditions of everyday life. To a certain 
extent this, I think, is true, but even here 
difficulties arise. Since the investigator 
himself has no control over the conditions 
but merely selects certain occasions for 
observation that have certain overt fea- 
tures in common, it becomes necessary for 
him to decide what conditions are nearly 
enough like each other to be classed to- 
gether. Often this decision is hazardous, 
since minor variations in thecomposition 
of the groups studied, in the play-equip- 
ment provided, and in other incidental 
factors occur so characteristically from one 
day to another in the ordinary nursery- 
school or kindergarten, that variability in 
behavior resulting from uncontrolled 
variation within the situations to be 
compared is almost inevitable. Com- 
monly, this variability has the effect of 
reducing the apparent differences between 
the behaviors in the two situations below 
that which would be found if each of the 
two sets of observations were made under 
more rigidly controlled conditions, and of 
increasing the spread of individual differ- 
ences within each series. Thus, in order 
to establish a difference large enough to 
meet the usual statistical criterion of three 
or more times its standard error, a very 
large number of samples will usually be 
required. 

This brings me to the question of time- 
requirements. I am becoming increas- 
ingly convinced that in order to obtain 


valid results by the time-sampling method 
a far greater expenditure of time on the 
part of the investigator than was origi- 
nally supposed is usually necessary, and 
that there are many pitfalls into which the 
unwary student may fall without becom- 
ing conscious of the resultant damage to 
his conclusions. For the most part, these 
difficulties may be traced to the compara- 
tively haphazard conditions of observation 
that inevitably exist when these condi- 
tions are not experimentally controlled. 
For example, a recent unpublished study of 
my own shows that in free conversations 
among preschool children the ratio of 
first personal pronouns to other pronouns 
shows a decided decrease with age up to 
the sixth year, whereas in conversations 
between the same children and adults, this 
ratio shows no variation with age. It is 
apparent that different conditions of obser- 
vation may result in very different conclu- 
sions by different workers on the same 
problem and that generalizations must be 
made with extreme caution and with due 
regard to the particular conditions under 
which the data were obtained. 

One further point is all that I shall be 
able to consider. This is the century-old 
question of the dependability of human 
perception. How much confidence may 
we place in the original data? 

The usual method of checking for accu- 
racy of observation is to have two or more 
persons observe the same phenomena 
simultaneously, but when the subjects are 
children playing more or less unrestrain- 
edly, practical difficulties often arise. If 
the problem is one that demands that the 
observer see the child at fairly close range, 
itis noteasy for two or more adults of ordi- 
nary physical dimensions to follow closely 
upon his heels as he dashes about the 
play-ground without interfering with his 
activities and so upsetting the conditions 
of investigation but unless this is done, 
accurate observation frequently becomes 
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an impossibility. And two observers are 
not enough, for if they disagree there is 
no way of knowing which is in the right. 
Furthermore, there is no general agree- 
ment at present as to the statistical pro- 
cedures best suited to show the extent of 
agreement, or, as it is often called, the 
“reliability of the observations.’’ Were 
there time, I should have much to say 
about this much over-worked term, ‘‘reli- 
ability,’’ but the limitations set by the 
Chairman cause me to forbear. I shall 
merely point out that the determination of 
the actual amount of agreement between 
simultaneous observers is a far more diffi- 
cult matter than most people suppose. 
Even after an acceptable figure has been 
obtained, there remains the problem of 
determining what factors in the conditions 
of the experiment, the training of the ob- 
servers, or the precision with which the 
behavioral units have been defined are 
mainly responsible for the discrepancies 
that appear. It is, moreover, unfortu- 
nately true that greatest objectivity and 
consequently more nearly complete agree- 
ment may be had if very small units of 
behavior are chosen for observation. In 
an attempt to secure objectively depend- 
able results, a number of recent studies 
have carried the process of fractionation so 
far that the significance of the recorded 
items is open to much question. Of 


course, if accuracy of record is the chief 
desideratum, this may be the thing to do; 
but if one is mainly concerned with the 
securing of significant results, then the 
laborious setting down of small units of 
behavior of uncertain significance may 
well seem to the scientists of the future 
like so much busy-work. 

From all these adverse criticisms, it may 
appear that the method seems to me to be 
worthless, and there is no question but 
that my original enthusiasm for it has 
fallen to a relatively low pitch. Perhaps 
I can best state my present point of view as 
follows: Whenever the problem to be 
attacked permits, the student of human 
behavior, will find himself on surer ground 
if he sets the stage himself instead of 
depending on observations made under 
variable and often ambiguous conditions. 
If the problem is of such a nature that a 
formal laboratory set-up would be likely 
to destroy the very behavior that it is 
desired to study, then recourse to observa- 
tions made under informal conditions may 
be the only procedure that is feasible. But 
the investigator who adopts this course 
must, as a rule, be prepared for a much 
longer and more arduous task than might 
be surmised from the rather naive studies 
reported in the earlier literature, and he 
must be constantly on his guard to avoid 
the many sources of error that in the past 
have frequently been overlooked. 


VI. ATTITUDE MEASUREMENT AS A METHOD IN SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


DANIEL KATZ 


Princeton University 


HE main uses of attitude measure- 
ment to date have been of a practical 
and applied variety. From the use 
of straw ballots to detect the varying cur- 
rents of public opinion to controlled 
studies of our movie-made children, the 


trend of attitude research is unmistakable. 
This practical emphasis is only natural in 
social psychology which is so intimately 
bound up with the problems of everyday 
existence. Moreover, it is highly desir- 
able for psychologists not to try to stand 
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above the battle of life. Nevertheless, 
there is no reason why attitude measure- 
ment should not be applied more exten- 
sively to problems in social psychology 
proper. If the absorption in immediate 
and practical issues continues to the neg- 
lect of fundamental problems, then atti- 
tude measurement will go the way of 
mental testing and become the exclusive 
property of educational, vocational, and 
other applied psychologies. It is the 
thesis of this paper that attitude measure- 
ment has a place in social psychology as 
well as in the applied fields. 

Of the many uses which may be made of 
attitude measurement I shall mention only 
three. The first is the accurate and reli- 
able recording of the ideologies or atti- 
tudes of people. This, rather than the 
study of personality, gives us the so-called 
content of culture. It has many advan- 
tages over the anthropological approach. 
Anthropologists bring back a description 
of a culture taken from a few informants 
and tell us very little of the range and fre- 
quency of the attitudes among the people 
studied. Moreover little is said about the 
extent of the deviations from particular 
norms of belief. Progress has been made 
in our own culture with this use of attitude 
measurement. Asa result of these studies 
we have acquired considerable knowledge 
concerning the incidence and distribution 
of religious attitudes, moral judgments, 
political stereotypes, and other social and 
economic beliefs. 

In an accurate recording of the ideolo- 
gies of a people, the techniques to be em- 
ployed merit careful consideration. The 
most refined measuring devices for atti- 
tudes are the psycho-physical scales con- 
tributed by Professor Thurstone. These 
scales give a finely graded series of opinions 
ranging from one extreme of an attitude 
variable to the opposed extreme. Their 


most appropriate use is to test the intensity 


of affect for or against a social symbol or 
proposal, since feeling can be conceived of 
in terms of quantitative gradation. Be- 
fore we measure the intensitive or affective 
dimension of an attitude, however, we 
generally want to know the ideational 
content of the attitude in relation to pos- 
sible alternative attitudes. Now attitudes 
as the content of social situations do not 
consist of evenly graded positions along a 
scale. They represent abrupt jumps and 
even discrete qualities. Instead of the 
psycho-physical scales, therefore, they can 
be studied more adequately by means of the 
a priori type of scale used by Allport and 
Hartman. Once the important attitudes 
are brought out by this method the affec- 
tive intensity of each attitude can be meas- 
ured by the psycho-physical scale. 

The second outstanding function of atti- 
tude measurement is the search for signifi- 
cant relationships between ideologies and 
psychological, physiological, and environ- 
mental factors. In spite of a number of 
informative studies, this search for signifi- 
cant relationships has not yielded rich 
returns. The results generally hold only 
for a particular place and a particular time 
and permit of little generalization. One 
reason is that the studies have been too 
piecemeal and too restricted in scope. 
Investigators have failed to appreciate a 
fundamental problem of methodology 
here. They tend to confuse attitudes and 
personality as Professor G. W. Allport has 
pointed out. The implicit assumption is 
made that the attitude measured is a reflec- 
tion of some deep psychological trait in 
the individual’s personality. Attitude 
measurement, however, tells us little about 
the psychological motivation back of 
men’s beliefs. It gives usacross-sectional 
comparison of many individuals. The 
knowledge of the psychological signifi- 
cance of an idea, or of a bit of behavior, 
in the individual's make-up comes from a 
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long-sectional study of that individual's 
personality. Now attitude measurement 
can gO a certain way toward this same 
goal, if it is applied extensively enough to 
a group of individuals. If our cross-sec- 
tional study of a group covers a great many 
of their attitudes in relation to a great 
variety of other factors, we are really in a 
position to make significant generaliza- 
tions, even though we have not studied 
the unique integration ofevery personality 
inthe group. In other words if we find a 
high correlation between a single attitude 
and a single environmental factor, its value 
for predictive purposes is limited. Other 
factors which have not been considered 
may totally blot out the relationship dis- 
covered. The Gestalt psychologists are 
correct, I believe, in their emphasis upon 
the dynamic interplay of all the forces 
affecting the mind of the individual. Our 
arbitrary atomistic approach in the study 
of attitudes needs to be replaced by more 
ambitious studies in which we take ac- 
count of the complexity of factors related 
to the ideology of men. It might be bet- 
ter, therefore, to study a small group in- 
tensively than to study a large group super- 
ficially. Professor Schanck’s study of a 
small community of two hundred people 
has yielded more social psychological data 
than some attitude studies involving thou- 
sands of cases. 

A third use of attitude measurement is 
the delimitation or definition of the very 
groups which we wish to study. The 
stock way of selecting groups for com- 
parison is to take natural divisions based 
upon sex and age or upon the conventional 
sociological groupings in terms of mem- 
bership in organizations, institutions, and 
classes. Then we seek to discover differ- 
ences in attitudes between the groups so 
defined. A far more profitable procedure 
is to delimit our groups psychologically 
from the start. This can be done by meas- 
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uring the individual's attitude of identi- 
fication with the ideology of his group. 
For example, it is better to take the identi- 
fication of the individual with an economic 


class, (that is to measure his class attitude) 
than to put him into an economic class 
on the basis of his actual income. In the 
United States most people who derive go 
per cent of their income from wages and 
10 per cent from investments identify 
themselves with economic groupings not 
on the basis of the go per cent of their 
income but on the basis of 10 per cent of 
their income. It will be remembered that 
in Germany the dispossessed middle class 
still clung to a middle class identification 
rather than to the ideology of their actual 
income level. 

Professor F. H. Allport’s emphasis upon 
group fictions is of particular relevance 
here. The attitudes to look for in defining 
groups are the beliefs in the reality of the 
concept of the group. Affiliation with 
political parties is less important than the 
individual's acceptance of the institutional 
fiction of the party. Professor Robinson 
found that on most issues the supporters 
of Hoover and the supporters of Roosevelt 
in the 1932 election did not differ greatly. 
It would be interesting to know whether 
more clear cut differences might not be 
found if we compared institutionally- 
minded Republicans with institutionally- 
minded Democrats. 

In conclusion, the real significance of 
attitude measurement in social psychology 
is that it provides a method of getting at 
the affective and ideological—or if you 
prefer the subjective—side of man. A social 
psychology which omits the study of atti- 
tudes omits a good share of its rightful 
problems. Social interaction is highly 
verbal and symbolic in nature. Men react 
not only to an objective stimulating situa- 
tion but in terms of their subjective addi- 
tions to the situation. So much is this 





true that the long search by reformers for 
an ideology to end ideologies still marches 
from defeat to defeat. Even if we do not 
follow John B. Watson in defining social 
psychology as the study of attitudes, we 
must still recognize the importance of this 
field. Adequate techniques for its study 
are one of the most pressing problems in so- 
cial psychology. Attitude scales have been 
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criticized by Professor H. M. Johnson and 
others from the rigid logic of physical 


measurement. Nonetheless they consti- 
tute the best techniques thus far available, 
Without them we are left to study the 
ideologies of men by intuitive methods 
which cannot be checked for reliability 
and accuracy, and we become social phi- 
losophers rather than social psychologists. 


VII. THE FIELD-THEORETICAL APPROACH IN SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


J. F. BROWN 


University of Kansas 


HE present confusion, one might 

almost say chaos, regarding the 

scope, problems, and subject-matter 
of social psychology must be understood 
historically. The broad, inclusive, but 
meaningless theoretical principles of the 
nineteenth century have been 
shown to be methodologically inadequate. 
Naturally we should expect the stringent 
critical attacks of the Behaviorists on the 
instinct hypothesis to create a reaction 
towards objectivity and ‘‘data gathering.” 


writers 


In the last twenty years an enormous 
amount of statistical, in some cases even 
experimental, material has been gathered. 
Unfortunately, however, science does not 
grow by fact alone. In the older estab- 
lished systematized sciences, theory is 
of perhaps even greater importance. In 
social psychology the Behaviorists, dis- 
gusted with the irresponsibility of the 
older armchair theorists, have tried to 
get along with no theory. Hence the 
lack of systematization in contemporary 
social psychology. 

We field-theorists believe the time is 
now ripe to attempt a systematized science 


of social psychology. Such a science must 


fulfill three methodological criteria which 
characterize the older established disci- 





plines. (1) These sciences use rather than 
pure induction the hypothetico-deductive 
method. (2) They are, furthermore, 
chiefly concerned with the conditions 
under which an event occurs rather than 
with the enumeration of the characteristics 
of classes. (3) Finally, they use for their 
descriptions coherent word systems; wher- 
ever possible they use mathematics. We 
attempt then in our analysis of social- 
psychological events to build hypotheses 
about the conditions under which these 
events occur, and to express these hypothe- 
ses in a mathematical language. 

Let us consider the above in a little more 
detail. From some factual starting point 
we attempt to build a theory, which will 
result not only in a more adequate descrip- 
tion of the facts in question but will lead 
as well to the deduction of certain conse- 
These consequences, however, 
must be such as may be tested experimen- 
tally: our theoretical constructions must 
be capable of operational definition. 

We use topological and non-metricized 
dynamical concepts and hence are able to 
proceed with mathematical accuracy. 
The topological concepts were first applied 
by Professor Lewin to problems of indi- 


quences. 
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vidual and social psychology.! More 
recently I have attempted to apply them to 
problems of sociology and social psy- 
chology.” Since it is a non-metricized 
branch of geometry, topology is ideally 
suited for building social-psychological 
theory ;* despite much naive pother about 
attitude measurement and the like, social 
psychologists are not yet in a position to 
establish metrical scales. 

Not only do we insist on theory and on 
its adequacy, but we further insist that it 
must be field-theoretical or dynamical 
rather than class-theoretical or static. We 
are dealing in socio-psychobiology with 
the relationships man-to-men-to-things. 
Social-psychological events occur in social 
fields where the activity at any locus 
within the field is determined by the total 
social field structure. Here is included not 
only the physical environment, but the 
social, economic, and political environ- 
ment. We strive to derive the social-psy- 
chological event from this field structure 
and to study the effects of changes in it 
on the individual, rather than simply to 
attempt statistically the enumeration of 
class characteristics. ” 

An example or two will make thi clear. 
A class-theoretical racial psychology 
claims that Germans, for instance, are 
“frugal, liberty-loving and sentimentai.”’ 
But German frugality disappeared rapidly 
during the great inflation, and German 
sentimentality and love of liberty are 
scarcely obvious during the Hitler night- 
mare. The class-theorist—and contem- 
porary social psychology is shot full of 
class theory—must be embarrassed with 
changes in the field dynamics. We field- 


1 Kurt Lewin, Principles of Topological Psychology, 
McGraw-Hill, 1936. 

2J. F. Brown, Psychology and the Social Order, 
McGraw-Hill, 1936. 

*The detailed topological concepts themselves 
can scarcely be introduced in so short a space. 
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theorists attempt to study them and expect 


them. Let us suppose by way of further 
illustration that the social psychologist 
measures the relative heights of floor- 
walkers and clerks. The floorwalkers are 
taller. Tallness then becomes a charac- 
teristic of the class ‘‘leader.’’ ‘‘But,’’ 
asks the field-theorist, ‘‘what of Napo- 
leon, Hitler, and Mussolini?’’ In brief, we 
believe the subject matter of an adult sci- 
ence should be field dynamics rather than 
classificatory description. 

In the remaining space at my disposal I 
can do no better than sketch one or two of 
the persistent problems which social sci- 
entists debate, and indicate roughly our 
attempted solution of them. In the con- 
struct of the social field we have for the 
first time an adequate theoretical device 
for treating problems of group behavior. 
All strictly psychological approaches, 
where only the data of individual psy- 
chology have been admitted, have been 
unable to deal with data which arise from 
the study of the social group. On the 
other hand most sociological approaches 
have had the drawbacks of the vitalistic 
attack in the biological sciences, in that 
they have been forced to introduce causally 
unverifiable and unobservable forces like 
that of the ‘‘group-mind,’’ representations 
collectives, or the social ‘‘organism.”’ 
With the aid of field theory, the problems 
of group behavior which are admittedly 
insoluble in terms of atomistic-mechanism 
and which are given only a pseudo-sci- 
entific explanation by the introduction of 
vitalistic concepts, now become subjected 
to an adequate theoretical treatment. The 
problem of ‘‘mob behavior,”’ thus treated, 
becomes a problem in field restructuriza- 
tion and the behavior of the individuals 
in the mob is explicable on this basis. It 
is not necessary to introduce any special 
forces or ad-hochypotheses. Furthermore, 
topological predictions for such problems 
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become possible on the basis of statistical] 
indices. 


Many of the apparently contradictory 
and insoluble problems of sociology may 
also be clarified by the field-theoretical 
approach. One of the most debated and 
least understood problems of modern soci- 
ology is that of class antagonism and the 
question of the reality of the existence of 
the class war. Such broad generalizations 
cannot be scientifically treated. The vari- 
ations in opinion concerning the mere 
existence of class struggle range from the 
Marxian affirmation of it as the one great 
creative social force to Pareto’s denial 
of any such pseudo-scientific antipathy. 
From the standpoint of the theory of the 
social field the presence of class struggle 
as an important social force depends on the 
structure of the social field. There are 
times when tensions arise between the 
social regions to which classes are ordered 
just as at times war breaks out between 
nations. At other times national or reli- 
gious membership-character is of greater 
importance in determining the social psy- 
chology of the individuals within a certain 
region. Those who affirm the class strug- 
gle argue from cases of the first sort, those 
who deny it from the second. Neither 
side is convinced and much hard feeling, 
at times even blood shed, ensues. 
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The theory of the social field may dea] 
also with problems concerning the effect 
of mores, taboos, laws, and social instity- 
tions on the individual's social psychol- 
ogy. In general, these constraining fac- 
tors are to be ordered to barriers in the 
social field and represent limitations on the 
degree of freedom of social locomotions. 
A topological characterization of the posi- 
tion of these barriers and a dynamic char- 
acterization of their permeability allows 
us to deduce what possible social actions 
may occur under given situations. 

Finally in political science, the field- 
theoretical approach may lead to consider- 
able clarification. Fascism, Communism, 
Liberal Democracy can be ordered to social 
fields of definite structure. We may even 
be able to give operational definitions to 
such loosely used and nebulous terms as 
freedom, liberty, dictatorship, and the 
state. 

In summary, let me say that the field 
theory claims any superiority it may have 
on methodological grounds. It attempts 
to make a systematized science of psychol- 
ogy. It builds on the findings of the 
Behaviorists or of any one else who has 
collected accurate data on social phe- 
nomena. It insists on atheoretical basis, 
but returns with every advance in the 
theory to the test of experience. 


VUI. THE OBSERVATION OF SOCIETAL BEHAVIORS OF 
INDIVIDUALS 


FLOYD H. 


ALLPORT 


Syracuse University 


HE strictly experimental approach 
in the field of socia] psychology has 
in the past been limited to rhe condi- 
tion of individuals reacting to other indi- 
viduals who are physically present, or 
doing common tasks in the presence of 
This method of study is, of 


others. 





course, fundamental, and is one from 
which all empirical social psychology 
must begin. In recent years, however, 
there has been emerging a somewhat 
broader field of observational investiga- 
tion extending the study of individuals 
from the strictly social stimulus-response 
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condition to that of the societal situation. 
In this latter condition, a specific social 
stimulus may sometimes not be present at 
all, as, for example in the behavior of a 
motorist stopping for a red traffic signal 
at three o'clock in the morning in a de- 
srted section of the city. Broadly 
viewed, though there is no social stimulus 
here present, there is a multi-individual 
situation; and the study of common be- 
haviors in such situations offers a field of 
considerable interest and importance not 
only for social psychology but for the 
problems of social science. 

In a word it may be said that this form 
of study deals both with culture and with 
institutions but deals with them in a man- 
ner contrasting to the approach of the 
sociologists. Culture complexes, social 
organization, and institutions are here re- 
garded not as psychological realities to be 
considered apart from individuals, but as 
fields or situational] relationships in which 
the true materials of our studies, namely 
the behaviors of individuals, are to be 
found. We attempt to see how people are 
acting when the institutions in which they 
are functioning are said to work. We 
describe these activities, moreover, not in 
the usual economic or administrative sense 
of their practical results, but in terms of 
the actual movements and behaviors of the 
individuals as organisms. For example, 
the behavior of a man running a machine 
would not be described as making shoes or 
printing a newspaper, but as variated or 
non-variated manipulation of levers or raw 
materials, or as walking, talking, think- 
ing, aesthetically behaving, etc., accord- 
ing as these behaviors might be involved. 
In this fashion we hope to find out what 
portion of the natura] action pattern of 
human beings is given a chance for expres- 
sion in the societal activities through 
which their biological adjustment is 
secured. Without special techniques of 
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study this is impossible in human society, 
because attention is always directed away 
from the activities themselves to the eco- 
nomic result of those activities in the 
societal economy of production. Our aim 
is to attain the same sort of description in 
this field as we now readily obtain when 
we try to observe the action pattern of, 
for example, a squirrel, where no such 
obscuring through division of labor, tech- 
nology, and cultural overlay exists. In 
one experiment at Syracuse University we 
have had a considerable number of observ- 
ers stationed at different points in the city 
where organized economic, commercial, 
and social pursuits are going on, noting in 
detail every act which they see an indi- 
vidual do over a period of half an hour. 
We have carefully defined what we mean 
by an act; and we believe that the data can 
be checked by the agreement of observers, 
and that it will yield classifications as to 
frequency, variety, number of activities 
represented, immediacy and other aspects 
revealing the possibilities of the human 
action pattern in modern civilization. 
Institutional or societal behaviors may 
be analyzed into the following aspects. 
They are (a) co-acting (a number of people 
do the same sort of thing at the same 
time), (b) reciprocal (A does one type of 
thing and B another complementary to A's 
act, as illustrated, for example, by the hod 
carrier and brick layer), and (c) co-recip- 
rocal (that is, one class of people do one 
thing and another class of people do a dif- 
ferent thing of complementary character, 
as exemplified by merchants and customers, 
trafic policemen and motorists). Quan- 
titative methods of study must be devised 
in some way to do justice to these various 
distributional aspects and to measure their 
uniformity and extent. An important 
problem in this field is the definition of 
units to be employed, and the development 
of the proper continua or scales upon 
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which to measure. None of our familiar 
continua of time, space, degrees of quali- 
ties, etc., are adapted to the fields of recip- 
rocal and co-teciprocal behaviors, since 
these phenomena represent not individual] 
traits or physiological differences of indi- 
viduals, but large scale modalities of 
behaviors. They represent the acts in 
which people tend to conform, rather than 
differ, usually as a result of the application 
of sanctions. They are a result of that 
common conditioning which produces the 
situation known as law, a custom, or 
asocialnorm. Asa result of experimenta- 
tion we have found that the continuum we 
need must be related to the purpose being 
carried out by the reciprocal and co- 
reciprocal behaviors in question. Institu- 
tions are really methods of getting some- 
thing done which individuals, in the 
aggregate, wantdone. The logical device 
for us to use, therefore, is one which we 
have called a telic continuum. Upon this 
we measure not the degree of affect, in- 
terest, or other physiological character- 
istics of individuals (except indirectly), 
but the extent to which the acts people do 
in a certain situation fulfill in approved 
form that which they are intended, by 
common agreement, to accomplish. For 
example, does a motorist stop completely 
before a red signal, does he stop only par- 
tially, that is, slow up, or does he drive 
through the signal with no reduction of 
speed? Does a Catholic upon entering 
church perform completely the sacrament 
of the holy water, or only partially; and, 
if the latter, in what degree? Does a 
workman coming to a factory come on 
time; does he come five minutes late, or ten 
minutes late? Does a student in the college 
library limit his conversations to only 
necessary questions so as to preserve quiet 
for others to study; does he carry on a 
slightly longer conversation, or does he 
indulge in protracted discussion? Experi- 
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ence has shown that this rating of the ful- 
fillment of an accepted purpose is not too 
subjective or unreliable. It is subject to 
verification by observer agreement, and is 
capable of being made the basis of true 
scales through the use of psychophysical] 
methods such as those devised by Professor 
Thurstone. These continua, when applied 
to fields of societal behavior, yield dis- 
tributions which, in contrast with usual 
psychometric and biometric distributions, 
are characteristically not normal, but J 
shaped, or double J shaped. And it is 
in the discovery of these distributions, 
their measurement, and the analysis of 
their relation to individual differences and 
personalities, that wecome tothe very heart 
of our problem.' 

Space does not permit a detailed explana- 
tion of these continua. It may be merely 
stated that it is possible to use them for 
two different purposes. The first use is 
for the purpose of measuring the degree of 
an individual's effort, that is, the degree 
in which he is trying to carry out the act 
and realize its complete purpose. For 
example, a man who removes his hat com- 
pletely when meeting a female acquaint- 
ance is nearer to the extreme fulfillment on 
such a continuum than is the man who 
only touches the brim of his hat. The 
thoroughness with which the various 
phases of the holy water ceremony are per- 
formed (provided the act is not influenced 
by onlookers) is another example. The 
other use is the employment of the telic 
continuum for the measurement of effect. 
For example, if a man draws a check upon 
his bank payable to a creditor, we may 
consider not only the extent to which he is 
trying to pay his obligation, but also the 
degree of effectiveness of his behavior. 


1 For a more extended discussion see: F. H. All- 
port, ““The J-Curve Hypothesis of Conforming Be- 
havior,"’ Journal of Social Psychology, May, 1934, 


pp. 141-183. 
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This /atter aspect results from the recip- 
roca) activities of bank tellers, clearing 
house officials, and perhaps many others. 
It is at this point that the methodological 
contributions of the field-theorists may 
perhaps be enlisted in the future, in con- 
junction with our measurements of societal 
behaviors, to solve the problem of the 
relation of a single individual’s action to 
the collective result of many individuals act- 
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ing together. If this problem can be solved 
we shal] have a truly scientific, behavioral] 
reinterpretation of the social sciences, and 
perhaps a possibility of measuring the 
effects, and therefore the responsibility, of 
an individual's behavior in a collective 
action. These methods and the results 
thus far secured offer promise of a contribu- 
tion of practical as well as theoretical 
value in human relationships. 


IX. THE COMPARATIVE APPROACH TO SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


A. H. MASLOW 
Brooklyn College 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


T IS necessary to make several points 

clear before discussing our problem. 

In the first place, this discussion will 
be a consideration of comparative psychol- 
ogy rather than animal psychology—that 
is, our emphases will be on the social 
behavior of men rather than animals. 
Our question is how can the study of ani- 
mals help us to understand the social 
behavior of humans. Secondly, while 
there are many differences between animals 
and men (at least adult men), the difference 
we shall concentrate on is that of culture. 
Animals have minimal or no culture and 
consequently lack repression, in the Freud- 
ian sense. Thirdly, it is necessary for 
various reasons to dissent from Dr. F. H. 
Allport’s definition of social psychology, 
or at least to modify it to the extent that 
the term ‘‘individual’’ must be in some 
ways restricted and in other ways ex- 
panded. This will be illustrated below. 
Finally, we wish to state a general principle 
or perhaps bias. We feel that in the pres- 
ent state of development of social psychol- 
ogy there is no such thing as a generalized 
human. There are only particular men 
and women. This follows from the fact 


that every human adult living is a member 
of a particular cultural group and has the 


social norms characteristic of this group. 
The psychological experimenter himself is 
also subject to these conditions. Tospeak 
of a generalized human would be to antici- 
pate by many years the progress of social 
psychology. It is because of this factor 
that humans are not strictly and ulti- 
mately comparable as subjects for experi- 
ments in social psychology. It is at the 
moment extremely difficult to isolate out 
in particular psychological subjects the 
effects of living in a particular cultural 
group from the general humanness of these 
subjects. We hope to indicate that the 
point of view discussed here is more favor- 
able to the achievement of this scientific 
desideratum—namely, the separation out 
of the common-human characteristics 
from culturally imposed artifacts. This 
point of view is not a new one, nor is any- 
thing very new to be said in its favor. 
The writer feels, however, that, truisms 
though they be, the points made here are 
worth re-emphasizing. 


THE PRESENT DEVELOPMENT OF THE COM- 
PARATIVE VIEW POINT IN SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


It is obvious that already this field has 
been tending to become more and more 
comparative in a very broad sense—that is, 








we are beginning to realize fully that the 
study of the abnormal individual, of the 
primitive and of the child is necessary for 
a full understanding of social behavior. 
As examples, we may cite the social psy- 
chologies of Sherif and Ellis Freeman. 
Both of them have broadened the field 
remarkably through their close contact 
with and constant reference to primitive 
materials. The Murphys, in 1931 and 
since, have emphasized the rich rewards 
that the social psychologist might reap 
from the study of the social behavior of the 
child. Less has been done with abnormal 
materials except by the psychoanalysts 
whose theories are richly suggestive. 
Animal material is only now beginning to 
be used. The further expansion of social 
psychology into the animal field is then 
completely in accordance with the general 
trend of development. 


OUR PRIMATE INHERITANCE 


We must assume, if only for the sake of 
argument, that we are to a certain extent, 
animals ourselves. The biologists have 
demonstrated to us our anatomical and 
physiological kinship to the whole phy- 
letic series, but for our purpose it will be 
most fruitful to limit our consideration to 
humans as members of the primate group. 
We must admit that there are many quali- 
ties that are characteristic of this group 
as a whole. At the same time we have 
already mentioned that there are signifi- 
cant differences between the members of 
this broad group, the most important of 
which for our purpose is the difference in 
extent of cultural influence. It is just this 
situation, e.g. complex of similarities and 
differences, that makes it possible for the 
psychologist to set up experiments in 
which the main variable factor is the rela- 
tive presence or absence of cultural influ- 
ence. If these cultural influences can be 
controlled out by experimentation which 
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involves groups of humans and infra-hu- 
mans, there is then promised an improved 
possibility of achieving greater under- 
standing of what our primate inheritance 
may be. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THIS POINT OF VIEW: 
PROBLEMS THAT MAY BE STUDIED 


The experimental procedure that we are 
advocating is in general the inclusion of a 
control group of infra-human primates in 
experiments on the social behavior of 
humans. The following is a list of 
problems that may be studied with this 
technique: leadership, ascendance or domi- 
nance, influence of language, aggressive- 
ness, social-emotional expression, altru- 
ism, friendship, sexual behavior, systems 
of sex organizations, e.g. monogamy, etc., 
principles of group organization, codpera- 
tion, competition, social motivation, and 
many others. 


THE PROBLEM OF DOMINANCE 


It must be emphasized that these con- 
siderations are not products of the lamp 
alone; they are practical concepts that have 
arisen as answers to practical questions 
in the laboratory. The writer some years 
ago was confronted with the problem of 
the relationships between dominance be- 
havior, sex behavior, and social behavior. 
The attempt to study this problem in hu- 
mans directly turned out to be a failure. 
The multiplicity of theories, the varia- 
bility of concepts and of terminology, the 
sheer complexity of the problem itself, 
the impossibility of separating the super- 
ficial from the fundamental, all combined 
to make the project a baffling and even 
possibly an insoluble one. The experi- 
menter found also that he could not dis- 
sociate himself or his material from the 
taint of evaluation. His own personality 
and social norms acted like a sieve or a 
filter through which all his material had 
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to come and from which he could not dis- 
sociate himself. In a word, impartiality 
and objectivity were very difficult. It was 
then that he turned to animals on the 
assumption that there he might see in 
microcosmic form the same picture that 
he had been looking for in humans. He 
was not disappointed, and relationships 
between dominance, sexuality, and social 
behavior in them proved to be more easily 
understood, less confused by repression, 
inhibition, social norms and social values. 

Since these experiments have already 
been published, it is not necessary to give 
a detailed report of the findings. It is 
important to say, however, that after two 
years of this work, it has been possible 
to come back to humans with definite 
hints, hypotheses to be tested, methods to 
be used, and in general a specific objective 
criterion or scale by which to judge human 
behavior. One psychologist’s experience 
was then that in dealing with a specific 
social problem, his recourse to infra-hu- 
mans greatly simplified and made less diffi- 
cult the problems that he was attempting 
to study. As examples, we may cite very 
briefly a few specific instances. 

It was discovered that sexual behavior 
is very directly correlated with dominance 
and is very frequently a direct expression 
of itin monkeys. To a lesser extent this 
same generalization seems to hold true 
for humans, later investigations are reveal- 
ing. The very possibility that this might 
also be the case in humans, the consequent 
focussing of attention on hitherto neg- 
lected aspects of human sexual behavior,! 
e.g. sexual position, the kinds of informa- 
tion that would have to be obtained to 
prove this monkey-human similarity, and 
the whole conceptual framework against 
which human data were to be observed, 
all these were suggested by preliminary 
work with lower primates. 

More specifically, it was found that in 
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animals homosexual behavior correlated 
almost perfectly with dominance relation- 
ships and was in truth to be considered 
as social rather than as sexual behavior.'! 
Following down this lead in human beings, 
we may say tentatively that this same 
truth holds in lesser degree for certain 
types of human homosexual behavior. A 
retrospective search through the literature 
reveals indeed that this point of view has 
been adumbrated by several clinicians and 
theorists, e.g., Adler, without, however, 
any one of these giving much reason for 
choosing one theory rather than another. 
Our animals have furnished at least a defi- 
nite experimental lead for scientific research 
that need not bow to or be shaped by the 
current winds of doctrine. 

The concepts of masculinity and femi- 
ninity are further cases in point. There 
is met with at once, in any purely human 
consideration of these problems, the prac- 
tically insuperable obstacle of cultural 
group differences in these two concepts. 
A study of masculinity and femininity 
made by a French psychologist cannot help 
but be a study of French masculinity and 
femininity and so similarly for Americans, 
Chinese, or anyone else. The task of dis- 
entangling biological bases from loca] cul- 
tural superstructure is well-nigh impos- 
sible. A comparison of several types of 
infra-human primates with several primi- 
tive cultures and also with the: psychol- 
ogist’s own culture is making this task 
easier and more promising. 

The problem of competition and coép- 
eration is now also being attacked by 
comparative methods (by Crawford with 
chimpanzees, M. Mead with various prim- 
itive tribes, as well as by many child psy- 
chologists). Itseems reasonable to expect 


1A.H. Maslow, ‘‘The rédle of dominance in the 
social and sexual behavior of infra-human primates: 
Ill. A theory of sexual behavior,"’ Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1936, 48, 310-338. 
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a broader, more fundamental analysis from 
such a variety of comparative techniques. 

It is because of such experiences that 
the writer wishes to make his general 
methodological recommendation. It 
seems possible, using such a comparative 
technique, to prosecute more fruitfully, 
experiments on the problems we have 
mentioned above. In such a way a 


broader, more valid view of social be- 
havior should theoretically be obtained. 
It is also theoretically probable that such 
a technique is the most fruitful way of 
separating the biological from the purely 
cultural in social behavior. This opens 
wider the path to the eventual understand- 
ing of man in general and not just man in 
particular. 


X. THE NEED AND OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPERIMENT IN 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


J. F. DASHIELL 


University of North Carolina 


T WOULD seem that the handwriting 
on the wall has been read especially 
by the psychologists of Russia and of 

Germany. In Russia, in addition to the 
already existing universities and technical 
schools, there have been established over 
eight hundred institutes to investigate the 
basic psychological problems of human 
behavior in society. In Germany, the 
majority of original papers presented now 
at sessions of psychological societies have 
been devoted to analyses of social psycho- 
logical problems. It is true-that in both 
cases the investigators are not motivated 
purely by interest in knowledge per se but 
are working in behalf of the political aims 
of the Soviet and of der Fuhrer; yet the 
fact remains that they are at work. In 
America, too, some beginnings have been 
made. 

Now, what kinds of approaches can be 
made to the study of society that can pos- 
sibly be scientific and experimental! We 
may remind ourselves that, after all, man- 
in-the-mass is really men-in-the-mass, and 
that the behavior of each of these men is 
a matter of his situation and his response. 

The general method of experimentation 
in this field is to compare the individual's 
measured achievements when under influ- 


ences from other persons present, with his 
measured achievements when he is work- 
ing alone. 

Suppose we consider the Effect of Spec- 
tators or Auditors. Experimental studies 
on this problem take the form of testing a 
given individual’s ability when he is 
working alone and comparing it with his 
ability when working before others who 
are watching and listening. Unfortu- 
nately, such studies have not produced 
consistent results. In one where each 
subject worked on paper-and-pencil tests, 
the presence of spectators had the effect of 
reducing the accuracy of his work while 
increasing his speed; and this is probably 
the type of result to be most generally 
expected. However, there are studies in 
which the opposite effects seem to appear. 

Another problem is that of the Effect of 
Co-workers. Allport’s study is the classic 
here. With a distinct majority of his 
subjects he found a speeding-up under the 
co-working conditions, generally accom- 
panied by decrease in quality. He made 
a qualitative analysis of probable factors 
that were operative—facilitation by per- 
ception of others at work, some rivalry, 
and on the other hand, distraction and 
excitement. 
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It must be added that other investiga- 
tors following his same plan of work have 
failed to obtain these findings consistently. 
And it turns out that social facilitation 
fails to appear at all with tasks of un- 
skilled heavy muscular type. We con- 
clude then that whether the presence of 
co-workers facilitates or inhibits one’s 
own work depends in very large part upon 
the precise character of the task—and of 
course this points one avenue of research. 

One substantial discovery is to be noted, 
because found by several investigators. 
Working together seems to affect favorably 
the poorer individuals much more than the 
better. An important levelling influence, 
then. 

There is the problem of Rivalry. Ina 
follow-up of Allport’s study the introduc- 
tion of the rivalry motive made for further 
increase of speed and further decrease of 
quality. 

There is the problem of Encouragement- 
Discouragement. Studies on adults suffer on 
either of two points. Some are based upon 
the memories of the subjects covering 
episodes in earlier years. The others are 
at variance as showing whether or not 
there is a facilitative effect of encourage- 
ment. The field is wide open. 

Consider the problem of Group Discus- 
sion. Here is a head under which an as- 
sortment of studies have been prosecuted. 
But what is meant by ‘‘discussion?’’ As 
in the case of Bekhterev's researches, we 
are usually given no very definite state- 
ment nor description of how the discussing 
went on. 

Yet this is an exceedingly important 
field. The relationship between the indi- 
vidual person and his group is a more com- 
plicated one now. His own contribution 
in discussion is actively or tacitly solicited, 
a matter of weighty import when we re- 
gard the unusual individual, who with his 
original ideas may make opportunity for 
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the whole assemblage to consider and 
adopt plans and procedures that would 
never have occurred to the prosaic average 
man, 

In a discussion group is more advance 
made by the mere presentation of different 
viewpoints or by the pro and con argu- 
ments about them? Some pretty good 
evidence points to the importance of the 
former. But repetition of the work is 
needed, also of the studies of the efficiency 
of different-sized groups. 

In Moore's study published in 1921 it 
was indicated that the effect on the indi- 
vidual of knowing the majority opinion 
is greater in some lines of opinion than in 
others (musical taste). This point has 
received only one working-out in the 15 
years since—which is symptomatic of how 
the whole field of experimental social psy- 
chology has been lying fallow. 

The Influence of Suggestion. Underlying 
all the phenomena I have mentioned is the 
fundamental fact that one person can be 
influenced by another or others in non- 
logical ways, i.e., he is suggestible. 

As a scientific topic, “‘suggestion’’ has 
been revived recently as a result of investi- 
gations of Hull and his co-workers. 

He has studied the influence of this sug- 
gestion phenomenon exerted by drugs, sex, 
age, intelligence, and the like. 

To summarize: The researches in experi- 
mental social psychology have been few, 
scattered, for the most part inconclusive, 
and without verification by others. This 
cannot be interpreted as due to the inherent 
difficulty of experimental work here, for 
some fairly clean cut studies point other- 
wise. It must be due to a failure to appre- 
ciate the opportunities for research. And 
they are really astonishing in their num- 
ber and their variety. 

Now it seems to me that the call for 
further work in this field, besides being 
insistent and imperative, is a simple one. 
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It is a demand, I believe, not so much for 
the discovering of new concepts and points 
of view nor for the devising of radically 
novel experimental modi operandi. It is a 
demand for more and ever more repetition 
and checking of the pioneer studies that 
have been made, and the introduction of 
experimental manipulation of the many 
variables involved in all such work. 
There is nothing very dramatic about this. 
It is simply a call and an opportunity for 
spade work. 

What about different sizes of groups? 
Groups of different kinds of personal com- 
position? Different kinds of tasks? Indi- 
vidual differences in the subjects them- 
selves?—These are but a few. 


XI. ADMINISTRATIVE AND PROFESSIONAL 


I make a bolder suggestion. This field 
of work is so extensive—there are so many 
types of problems large and small, and so 
many variables crying for analysis and 
partialling out—that its development 
ought not to be left to the sporadic and 
occasional investigations of men who, 
here and there, chance to be interested in 
this detail or in that. The development 
of the research ought to be undertaken by 
an institute or station, well located with 
reference to school and other types of 
population. I submit that such an estab- 
lishment would easily justify itself in the 
character of the output and in its relevance 
to fundamental problems in our national 
life. 


VOCATIONS AS 


FIELDS FOR SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
EDWARD S. ROBINSON 


Yale University 


HE recent observations of Mali- 
nowski, Meade, Benedict, and 
others have made it increasingly 
apparent that the fundamental traits of 
personality are a function of culture as 
well as of physical and physiological fac- 
tors. With the perspective furnished by 
the studies of primitive people we are now 
in a position to study our own culture in 
order to determine how it creates and 
maintains personalities, 
There are many starting points for in- 
psychological conse- 
We may attempt 


vestigating the 
quences of our culture. 
tocatch thesignificance of persistent themes 
like those of Individualism, the Success 
Ideal, Boosterism, Anti-Highbrowisms, 
etc. We may study the peculiar effects of 
definite institutions such as the protestant 
churches, the public schools, the trade 
unions, etc. We may seek cultural dif- 
ferentials for geographical regions, for 





small and large towns, etc. 
to occupations for their peculiar influences. 

It is my present purpose to call attention 
to the psychological effects produced by 
the higher administrative and professional] 
occupations such as various types of gov- 
ernment service, law, medicine, teaching, 
corporate management. In the short time 
available it will be impossible to describe 
all these occupational cultures and their 
results, but we can, perhaps, list some 


We may turn 


sample problems in this field. 

Let us suppose that we have before us a 
given occupation. The following psycho- 
logical questions might be raised regard- 
ing it. 

(1) By what formal devices, such as 
costume and titles, is the uniqueness of a 
group insured? What changes have taken 
place in the values of these devices, and 
what light do they throw upon the general 
position of the occupation? Consider for 
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example the case of the American college 
professor who likes to look and talk like 
a business man. 

(2) What stereotypes does this occupa- 
tion enforce regarding other groups? A 
lawyer or a professor has a whole set of 
prestige values picked out for him. The 
young psychologist, for instance, is sup- 
posed to admire physicists and physiolo- 
gists and to look down upon sociologists 
and philosophers. 

(3) What conflicting and codperative 
relations exist between this group and 


other groups? Consider business men and 
government, army and navy, professors 
and trustees. 

(4) What skills and doctrines are pos- 
sessed by this group? Which of these are 
genuine techniques and which are aimed 
at defending vested interests, and at 
reconciling conflicts? 

(5) What peculiar ethical rules are fos- 
tered by the group? Compare, for exam- 
ple, the ethics of actor and professor, of 
lawyer and banker. 


XII. THE EFFECT OF MODERN TECHNOLOGY AND ORGANIZA- 
TION UPON SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


HADLEY CANTRIL 


Princeton University 


EFORE we can adequately discuss 
the effect of modern technology and 
organization upon inter-individual 

behaviors, certain methodological points 
must be considered. 

Social psychology, like any other field 
of psychology, has to deal in terms of indi- 
vidual interactions and the influences of 
situations on the individual. In Professor 
Allport’s definition of social psychology, 
the emphasis on the study of individual 
behaviors tends to obscure the study of 
situations and of their effects on indi- 
viduals. It seems necessary, therefore, to 
amend his definition with a single phrase 
at the end, to read: Social psychology may 
be defined as the study of the behavior (or 
awareness ) of individuals in their reactions 
to other individuals or in social situations, 
the behaviors through which individuals 
stimulate one another in such situations, 
and the influences of such situations on the indi- 
vidual. These influences affect the indi- 
vidual either consciously or unconsciously. 

This addition makes two factors more 
explicit. One of these is the influence of 


social situations as such on the individual. 
Social situations, like the well-known illu- 
sions of the laboratory, have their own 
configurations, their own structurations. 
We know from Professor Allport’s earlier 
work that the individual acts differently 
alone than when ina group situation. To 
explain this change without regard to the 
way in which the two situations are per- 
ceived by the individual is to neglect basic 
psychologicaldata. Theeffects of modern 
communicative devices cannot be under- 
stood, for example, unless the words and 
symbols in the total perceptual setting are 
analyzed. The radio, reading, or face-to- 
face situations all provide unique percep- 
tual patterns that can be studied as such. 

The second reason for our addition to the 
definition is the fact that what Dr. Sherif! 
has called a ‘‘social norm"’ may be gen- 
erated in a social situation and provide the 
individual participant with a frame of 
reference that will affect his subsequent 
behavior even when he is away from the 

1 Muzafer Sherif, The Psychology of Social Norms. 


Harper's, 1936. 
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group. We know that once an individual 
has had contact with other individuals in 
a group, crowd, or institutional situation, 
he incorporates into his mental life new 
attitudes that influence him in later be- 
havior. These new attitudes—often rep- 
resented by a symbol—become for him 
realities. The social psychologist must 
accept these norms as realities if his dis- 
cussion is to be social] psychology and not 
epistemology or mathematics. This is not 
bringing to life the dead ghost of the group 
mind. Nor is it denying that social norms 
are dependent on individuals or overlook- 
ing the differences between individuals. 
It is simply stating that social norms— 
attitudes, customs, laws, historical 
products of al] kinds—provide a level of 
description that will help make social 
psychology realistic. The social psy- 
chologist must accept reality on the level 
at which he finds it. For example, the 
technical device of printing brought not 
only clearer type but prestige suggestion 
and oftentimes the impression of uni- 
versality and contemporaneity. For the 
individual reader one effect is just as‘‘rea]"’ 
as another. 

Such a modification of our definition also 
makes it necessary at the present time to 
modify the title of our assignment to carry 
the following meaning: “The effect of 
modern technology and organization upon 
inter-individua] behaviors in the culture 
or cultures with which we are familiar.”’ 
For the social psychologist as well as the 
man in the street has been affected by social 
situations and has definite frames of refer- 
ence which determine the way in which 
he will discuss the effects of modern tech- 
nology and organization or almost any 
other topic. 

With these preliminary considerations in 
mind, we can take as examples of modern 
technology, the improved media of mass 
communication such as the newspaper, the 


radio, and the moving picture, and see how 
they have affected behavior in the society 
with which we are most familiar. 

Most important and most obvious is 
their tendency to standardize life. With 
approximately 100,000,000 movie attend- 
ants per week, one billion hours of radio 
listening, and incalculable perusal of news- 
papers, habits, tastes, and attitudes are 
becoming more uniform, less individu- 
alistic. This depersonalization is, of 
course, the result of the breaking down of 
differences of all kinds—ruraJ-urban dis- 
crepancies and the formerly glaring ine- 
qualities in the opportunity for social 
participation in education, politics, reli- 
gion, news, entertainment, and the like. 
There is less demand on individual re- 
sourcefulness and initiative with the as- 
sumption of a somewhat more submissive 
attitude toward the tastes and norms 
imposed by the media. 

The new communicative devices also 
make for greater social control. Stand- 
ardization is in a direction tending to pre- 
serve the status quo since existent socio- 
economic attitudes are most naturally 
accepted by the directors of these media. 
With this standardization comes an over- 
simplification of issues—people accept the 
sides taken by the announcer or the 
correspondent, they become ‘‘for’’ or 
“‘against.’" The basic norms underlying 
the issues are seldom questioned. They 
are taken for granted, having become a 
part of ‘‘common sense.’ Least common 
denominators are sought and are followed 
by all but the sophisticated few or those 
who have become conscious of discrepan- 
cies between the norms represented by the 
media and other possible frames of refer- 
ence. Under Fascism, where technology 
has been made the servant of a single, all- 
pervading attitude, we have the clearest 
example of the swift social control made 
possible by technology. An interesting 
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illustration of the effectiveness of modern 
devices of communication is seen in the 
strict ruling of Harlem's Father Divine 
that his followers shall not read any news- 
papers not printed by him, shall not go to 
the movies, and shall listen only to His 
radio programs. God, being a social psy- 
chologist, knows that he must rigidly 
control these media so that no outside 
norms will disturb the peace that reigns 
in his kingdoms. 

A further effect of the improved media of 
communication is their use in accelerating 
socia) change in times when social norms 
are changing. Modern revolutionists, 
whether they are rebels, Bolsheviks, or 
Nazis, try to capture radio stations, news- 
papers, and telegraph lines first of all in 
any putsch. In this way they can insert 
new social norms when older ones have 
lost their rigid structure. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out 
again that the delimitation of inter-indi- 
vidua) behaviors—the standardization of 
life—is not necessarily the result of modern 
technology but the result of modera tech- 
nology operating within a framework to 
which we are accustomed. The effects 
of technology depend largely upon who 
controls it and what socia] function it 
serves. It is not impossible that under a 
different organization a more personalistic 
variety of inter-individual behaviors could 


be fostered, if that is the desideratum. In 
Soviet Russia, for example, where tech- 
nology serves a different rdle, the radio is 
helping to increase the variety and com- 
plexity of non-politica] tastes and interests 
by featuring highly specialized programs 
designed for particular small groups of 
individuals—such as bee-keepers, sur- 
geons, electricians. The new leisure that 
could be created under technology might 
well extend and intensify inter-individual 
behavior. 

We have failed to mention techniques of 
study and illustrative results in this brief 
survey because it seemed more profitable 
to use this topic as an excuse to emphasize 
two basic methodological points. First, 
that social psychology must study the 
actual characteristics or properties of the 
situations in which technology is found. 
This is usually overlooked in observations 
because the observer, being a part of the 
situation, lacks a vantage point. Second, 
that social] psychology wil) find a descrip- 
tion of many social phenomena in terms 
of social norms more realistic than a de- 
scription in terms of individual behaviors. 
Therefore most of the phenomena with 
which social psychologists are concerned 
—including the effects of technology 
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& Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


of che field; (3) special results of study and research. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


RICHARD C. FULLER 


University of Michigan 


I 


T SOME risk of stirring up ghosts 
of sociology’s controversial past, 

_& it may be suggested that there is 
now, more than ever, a pressing need for 
rethinking the relationship between socio- 
logical theory and social problems. This 
need is keenly felt by those who are en- 
gaged in teaching general social problems 
courses to undergraduates. 

Sociology departments have inherited 
social problems courses from their fore- 
bears who began teaching them before the 
turn of the century when the complexion 
of “‘sociology’’ was far more reformative 
than at the present time. Since the other 
disciplines were too specialized to bother 
with social problems, sociology entering 
the academic curriculum through the back- 
door of the so-called ‘“‘social science’’ 
courses filled up the void by sponsoring 
discussion of the current societal evils. 
Subsequently there has been a commend- 
able trend toward specialization in the 
teaching of social problems. We now 
have in the place of such catchall subjects 
as ‘‘Dependents, Defectives, and Delin- 
quents’” somewhat distinct and separate 
courses in Criminology, Poverty and De- 
pendency, Race Problems, Population 
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Problems, Immigration, Family Disor- 
ganization, and the like. 

Yet there remains a need in most cur- 
ricula for the offering of a general service 
course to the many students who are not 
concentrating in sociology but who desire 
at least one semester's study of the major 
social problems of our society. Nor can 
we escape the fact that by far the great 
majority of students who ‘‘want a soci- 
ology course’’ are interested primarily in 
the social problems aspects of our field and 
only secondarily or not at all in what we 
have been inclined to call ‘“‘pure socio- 
logical theory.’ What then has sociol- 
ogy to contribute? 


II 


An examination of social problems liter- 
ature published over the last two or three 
decades suggests two philosophies of 
approach: 

1. Most of the early texts make no 
effort to orient the problems discussed to 
a systematic framework of sociological 
theory. Each problem is considered more 
or less at random with reference to hetero- 
geneous factual material, biological, psy- 
chological, or political in nature. No 
attention is given to interrelationships or 
classification of problems. 
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Implicit in this procedure is the old 
assumption that sociology must and 
should function as the ‘‘cap-stone’’ sci- 
ence. So far as social problems are con- 
cerned this means that sociology draws its 
generalizations from the data of all the 
other sciences, physical and social, and 
seeks to integrate or synthesize the contri- 
butions of these special sciences insofar as 
they are pertinent to the particular prob- 
lem under consideration. Hence, our 
knowledge of unemployment is not strictly 
sociological, but is based on the findings of 
economics, psychiatry, medicine, social 
work, and the like. 

2. The tendency of more recent texts is 
to posit a sociological frame of reference 
as background material for the discussion 
of particular social problems. The logic 
of this approach is that sociology has 
outgrown much of its synthetic or “‘cap- 
stone’’ nature and has a core of theory of 
its own relating to personality, groups, 
and institutions. 

This viewpoint affords a raison d'etre 
for the inclusion of social problems as 
legitimate subject matter for sociological 
inquiry. Nevertheless a prime considera- 
tion persists, and that is whether social 
problems may be described, analyzed, and 
solutions proposed within the theoretical 
frameWork of sociology or any one other 
discipline. To this question the remain- 
der of this paper is devoted. 


Ill 


To what theoretical systems have the 
sociologists resorted? There are at least 
three characteristic types: 

1. The general conceptual approach. This 
is by far the most popular. Social prob- 
lems are pictured as normal or natural 
emergents of the social process. They are 


described against the relief background of 
social organization, social change, and 
disorganization. The 


social situation 


which constitutes the social problem de- 
velops out of the impact of social change 
on existing behavior patterns. Technolo- 
gies, folkways, and institutions have been 
worked out in adjustment to life conditions 
of the past; although such conditions have 
subsequently changed, change in the adap- 
tive culture is painfully slow. Since tradi- 
tional groups and institutions addicted to 
obsolete patterns cannot effectively cope 
with the change, the social problem 
emerges. The result is social disorganiza- 
tion in the units affected; group influence 
on individual behavior declines, often 
accompanied by personal demoralization 
in the individuals concerned. 

This broad approach is often used 
strictly as background material. After 
preliminary chapters defining social prob- 
lems and their characteristics, the student 
is presented with an historical sketch of 
the major social changes which have dis- 
turbed our culture. These changes are 
usually technological or economic in 
nature. The impact of inventions on in- 
dustrial and corporate life is shown to 
penetrate into other spheres of social or- 
ganization such as government, law, 
family, church, and school. The weaken- 
ing of sacred group sanctions = en 
consequent individualization of life Gasue. 
These trends are conceptualized in terms 
of mobility, cultural lag, social disorgani- 
zation, personal disorganization, and other 
current sociological theory. The remain- 
der of the text is occupied with a treat- 
ment of specific social problems.! 

Another procedure is to build the entire 
text around a very general theory of social 
disorganization, differentiating it with 
reference to certain units of sociological 
inquiry such as personal disorganization, 

1A very excellent illustration of this use of the 
conceptual approach may be found in James H. S. 
Bossard, Social Change and Social Problems, Harpers, 
New York, 1934. 


i. 





group disorganization, institutional dis- 
organization,’ or personal disorganization, 
family disorganization, community dis- 
organization.* The various specific social 
problems such as unemployment, crime, 
mental disease, and divorce are discussed 
within one or another of these conceptual 
compartments. 

The general conceptual approach has as 
its chief asset the linking of problem situa- 
tions with the social process of which they 
areapart. Instead of a haphazard, piece- 
meal discussion of seemingly unrelated 
problems, a point of view is offered the 
student; interrelationships stand out. 

Yet there are inherent weaknesses. In 
the first place such concepts as social dis- 
organization, Cultural lag, mobility, and 
the like are at the present stage of develop- 
ment of sociological theory more in the 
nature of hypotheses than scientifically 
validated generalizations. They are 
rather loose descriptive symbols, not pre- 
cise tools of analysis. Hence when the 
student comes to apply the theory to 
specific problems he is at a loss to see its 
exact bearing though he has a vaguely 
better understanding than he would have 
without such theory.‘ In the second place 
this approach is more applicable to certain 
social problems than to others. It is more 
or less adequate for those problems the 
essence of which is a rapidly changing 
technological culture and a slowly chang- 
ing adaptive culture. Accordingly, it fits 
quite readily the description of such prob- 


2 See S. A. Queen, W. B. Bodenhafer and E. R. 
Harper, Social Organization and Disorganization, 
Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, 1935. 

3See Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E. Merrill, 
Social Disorganization, Harpers, New York, 1934. 

‘Is, for instance, delinquency always a function 
of some phase of social disorganization, i.c., break- 
down of group controls over individual conduct? 
May it not often be a phenomenon of closely-knit, 
equilibrated, and definitely patterned group behavior, 
i.c., operation of a boys’ gang? 
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lems as economic insecurity, crime, and 
family disorganization; but when the stu- 
dent focuses upon other problems such as 
physical and mental disease, population 
pressure, and race conflict, it is by no 
means clear that the general theory is 
workable. In the third place since this 
approach is essentially/cultural, there is a 
tendency to overlook the significance of 
biological and physical inadequacies in 
individuals which contribute to the social 
problem. Not all insanities are induced 
by cultural strain, not all poverty is trace- 
able to the collapse of economic institu- 
tions, not all crime is without reference 
to hereditary or physiological deficiencies. 

2. The single concept approach. Some- 
what of a variation of the general concep- 
tual approach is the use of one sociological 
concept as the core around which the dis- 
cussion of particular social problems is 
centered, as for instance social conflict.® 

This approach has the obvious deficiency 
that no one social problem can be stated 
completely in terms of any one concept, 
no matter how inclusive it may be. Fur- 
thermore, a given concept such as social 
conflict is more illuminating for describing 
certain problems thanfor others. Finally, 
since the concept is a process, it cuts 
through many or all problems and the stu- 
dent tends to find himself studying the 
process rather than the problem. 

3. The community approach. A third ap- 
proach is from the standpoint of commu: 
nity organization. Here the frame of 
reference is the community with its eco- 
logical structure, economic division of 
labor, social agencies and institutions. 
Problems such as health, housing, recrea- 
tion, and Americanization are discussed 
from the point of view of practical ques- 


* For a text which uses this approach in part, 
consult John L. Gillin, Clarence G. Dittmer, and 
Roy J. Colbert, Social Problems, Century, New York, 
1928. 
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tions of community control. Community 
action is the theme.® 

This approach is promising insofar as 
the student learns to conceive the problem 
in terms of the groups, social classes, and 
institutions of which he is a part. The 
problem is brought home to him realis- 
tically; he thinks it out with one eye on 
the situation in his own community. 
However, the unit of reference is some- 
what too narrow for many social prob- 
lems, various phases of which transcend 
the community as a point of focus. The 
social and economic organization of wider 
regional areas and the forces of social 
change operative within them must be 
considered as well as the more specific 
aspects of community readjustment. 


IV 


The difficulty with the first two con- 
ceptual approaches discussed above is not 
one of applying the theory to problems in 
general but to problems in particular. 
This is clearly evidenced by the fact that 
once the theory is stated as an introduction 
to the problem the specific operative facts 
of the problem are discussed without refer- 
ence to the theory. The interest in the 
discussion of a particular problem becomes 
an interest in concrete facts and the broad 
processes of sociological theory are for- 
gotten. That is to say, the theory serves 
merely as window dressing for the real 
goods which make up the problem.’ 


~ This condition is traceable to at least two 


fundamental truths concerning the nature 
of social problems which are often over- 
looked: 


®See A. E. Wood, Community Problems, Century, 
New York, 1928. 

7 Thus, even in those texts which orient social 
problems to a system of sociological theory there is a 
tendency when discussing the specific problem to fall 
back on the synthetic function of sociology and bor- 
row data and generalizatiogl*from the other sciences, 
often to the subordination if not the exclusion of 
purely sociological materials. 


1. All social problems are not alike. If we 
select at random the problems of divorce, 
race conflict, and mental disease, we find 
as their only common elements of interest 
to the sociologist: they constitute social 
situations which the group has come to 
regard as inimical to its collective welfare; 
they are very complex and have multiple 
not single causation; they are relative in 
time and space; if they co-exist in the same 
social group there may be some inter- 
relationship between them. Beyond these 
common factors we cannot go. Any at- 
tempt to force all of these problems into 
one theoretical frame of reference courts a 
strained artificiality which even the most 
facile sociological imagination cannot 
avoid. 

2. A knowledge of the causes of a social 
problem does not solve the problem. Many 
sociologists are preoccupied with de- 
scribing the causal patterns or sequences 
which underly the problem. It is true 
that social problems often defy solutions 
because we do not know enough about 
their causation. But it is also obvious 
that in many instances even where we do 
know the causes the difficulty is in remov- 
ing them without upsetting accepted 
values and institutional practices. The 
same institutional folkways which create 
the problem many times hinder its solu- 
tion.* Thus, the social scientist may 
explain adequately the causes of seasonal 
unemployment and employee and employer 


®§ This rather vital fact is for the most part ignored 
in current social problems literature. A notable 
exception is the realistic discussion of L. K. Frank, 
“Social Problems,’’ Am. Jour. of Sociol., Vol. 30, pp. 
463-473. 

The implications of Frank's article are developed 
with convincing clarification by Willard Waller, 
Social Problems and the Mores,’’ Am. Sociological 
Review, Vol. 1, No. 6, pp. 922-933. Waller sees the 
social problem resulting from the conflict between 
the organizational and the humanitarian mores. 

The same point is stressed by Harold A. Phelps, 
Contemporary Social Problems, p. 678, Prentice-Hall, 
New York, 1933. 
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may predict accurately when it will come 
and how severe it will be. The most di- 
rect remedy would be to quash the profit 
motive as the sine qua non of our competi- 
tive economy and induce employers to 
carry their men without pay reductions 
during slack periods. The rub is that the 
profit motive is basic in our mores and 
cannot be erased with a wave of the hand. 
Though we recognize the social threat of 
unemployment we are unwilling to alter 
fundamentally the traditional values of 
our economy. Hence, the core of the 
problem is not in mostcases the enumera- 
tion and classification of causes but rather 
the working out of remedies which will 
succeed though they may have no rela- 
tion to causal sequences. Accordingly a 
scheme of unemployment compensation or 
a public works program is not concerned 
with causes but with solutions. 

This failure to distinguish between the 
causes of social problems and their solu- 
tions means a confusion between the theo- 
retical analysis of the problem and con- 
siderations of policy involved in the 
treatment of the problem. Since in deal- 
ing with social problems we are in the 
realm of social values and not the labora- 
tory of the natural scientist, solutions do 
not follow from analysis of causes. Solu- 
tions do follow from a free-for-all discus- 
sion of political, moral, and ethical 
questions inherent in policy determination. 
For this latter element in the discussion of 
social problems it is indeed doubtful that there 
can ever be a scientific frame of reference. 


V 

In the-discussion of social problems we 
are concerned with three kinds of facts: 
those relative to scientific research, those 
relative to policy, those relative to effi- 
ciency of administration. 

1. Facts relative to scientific research. The 
scientist's interest in social problems is in 


FORCES 


large measure different from that of the 
public's interest. His concern is with 
untangling the cause and effect sequences 
underlying the problem. He is supposed 
to be free from emotional and reformative 
considerations. He must gather data, 
define and test his hypotheses, and if prac- 
tical offer generalizations which contain 
some possibilities of prediction. The 
social scientist's findings are often avail- 
able to the general public and in this way 
may find their course into popular dis- 
cussions of policy.* Research may also 
serve the function of pointing the way to 
more efficient administration of agencies 
and programs concerned with the solution 
of the problem.!° 

Yet in the final analysis the solution of 
any social problem involves more than 
scientific generalizations. Whether or not 
pertinent scientific theory based on careful 
research is available and known to the 
citizens, their discussion of solutions goes 
on in a world of competing values and 
conflicting social interests among which 
they must make some selection. 

2. Facts relative to policy. The public is 
only incidentally concerned with causes 
and the attention it gives them is usually 
ancillary to its concern with solutions. 
People ask, ‘‘What ought to be done?”’ 
This question is only partially answerable 
by reference to scientific theory of causa- 
tion. Solutions primarily involve ques- 
tions of policy. And discussion of policy 


*Thus if the problem is that of juvenile delin- 
quency, reference may be made to the discovery of 
Drs. Healy and Bronner that a crucial difference 
between delinquents and non-delinquents in the same 
family is the fact that the delinquent has suffered 
some emotional stress which the non-delinquent has 
not experienced. See William Healy and Augusta F. 
Bronner, New Light on Delinquency and its Treatment, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1936. 

1° The Gluecks’ study of parole success contains 
many implications for certain reforms in the system. 
See Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Five Hundred 
Criminal Careers, Knopf, New York, 1930. 
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takes one far from the area of dispassionate 
scientific consideration into the area of 
cultural predilections, prejudice, and stere- 
otype. A sphere of cultural limitations 
within which the social problem is imbed- 
ded controls the talking over process. To 
borrow an illustration from Frank, the 
housing problem is easily solved on paper. 
When there is a housing shortage what is 
more logical than to build more houses! 
There is no dearth of good architects, 
builders, technological materials, land, 
and skill. Yet if we listen in on a group 
of citizens discussing this problem we find 
them preoccupied with working out solu- 
tions which will not antagonize various 
groups who have vested interests in the 
culture complex housing. A reasonable 
profit must be preserved for the real estate 
operator and contractor, labor union and 
banker must be conciliated, government 
building projects must not unduly inter- 
fere with private enterprise. Thus the 
scheme which is eventually adopted for 
financing low cost housing must not be so 
radical as to overturn existing economic 
mores." 

Consequently when social problems are 
discussed by the sociologist from the point 
of view of public policy he cannot remain 
entirely within the framework of scientific 
theory. If he is realistic he must get 
across to his students an appreciation that 
a given social problem is a problem not 
only because of the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing its causes but further because a danger- 
ous social situation must be changed, yet 
in such fashion as not to imperil cherished 
values. 

3. Facts relative to efficiency of administra- 
tion. A third aspect of the social problem 
which involves a third type of factual data 
for discussion is that of the administration 
of corrective or alleviatory programs. 
Once policy is decided and reform begun, 


11. K. Frank, Op. cét., p. 464. 


the social problem dissolves into a number 
of specific technical problems for the solu- 
tion of which technical experts with 
specialized training are necessary. Agen- 
cies and institutions are established and 
functionaries appointed for the administra- 
tion of techniques of reform. Thus we 
have our juvenile courts and probation 
departments, our public works commis- 
sions and social security boards, our com- 
munity fund agencies and social case work- 
ers. Problems of administrative efficiency 
arise within these units which directly 
concern neither the social scientist in his 
study of causal sequences nor the public in 
its determination of general policy. Such 
problems must be settled by personnel pro- 
fessionally trained to deal with them. 
Yet any well-rounded course in social 
problems must at least state some of these 
problems of administrative efficiency. If 
the topic is crime, the activities and prob- 
lems of the parole board should be dis- 
cussed. If it is unemployment, the intel- 
ligent administration of public works is as 
worthy a topic for consideration as erudite 
research into the causal roots of the busi- 
ness cycle.’ 
VI 

If this analysis of the three-fold factual 
character of social problems is sound, how 
can such facts be most effectively presented 
to the student? The following sugges- 
tions are in summary of the points made in 
this paper: 

1. The student should be given a general 
point-of-view. Discussion of problems 
must not be hit or miss. Insofar as the 
textbook is concerned this may be accom- 


plished by: 


12 As previously indicated the application of avail- 
able scientific knowledge and techniques may facili- 
tate efficiency in carrying out programs of reform: 
witness the Tennessee Valley Authority project and 
the social as well as physical engineering involved. 
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(a) An introductory chapter or two 
dealing with the general nature of social 
problems and indicating such elements as 
are common to all problems. 

(b) Since social change, social disor- 
ganization, and personal disorganization 
are processes which make up the back- 
ground of many current social problems, 
a general symbolic approach built around 
these concepts gives a systematic, coor- 
dinated perspective from which to view 
the specific problems. But an effort to fit 
rigidly the discussion of all social problems 
into this theoretical mold means a con- 
fused and strained interpretation. 

2. Inasmuch as all social problems are 
not alike, some classification of general 
types must be worked out and within these 
subdivisions there should be some dif- 
ferentiation of theoretical approach. 
Granted that all social problems overlap 
to some extent in content and process, yet 
a more discriminating differentiation of 
theory according to types should dissipate 
much of the current confusion between 
sociological theory and social problems." 

3. Insofar as a particular problem can 
be stated in terms of group, personality, 
and institutional factors, the sociologist is 
in position to offer any purely sociological 
generalizations available and pertinent to 
the problem. If he chooses he may even 
devote his principal attention to these 
sociological phases of the problem. After 
all, that is his specialty. 

4. However, the problem as a whole 
cannot be presented adequately with resort 
exclusively to sociological data and gen- 


eralizations. So long as social problems 


8'Texts published within the last few years are 
giving some attention to classification, See the 
interesting procedure in John M, Gillette and James 
H. Reinhardt, Current Soctal Problems, American Book 
Co., New York, 1933. However, che possibilities of 


classification remain relatively unexplored. 


courses are offered in sociology depart- 
ments we cannot escape the synthetic func- 
tion of considering the pertinent generali- 
zations of any science, physical or social, 
which help to shed light on the problem. 
After all, sociology is still a very broad 
discipline committed to the study of hu- 
man behavior in allits grouprelationships. 
Our generalizations are of necessity still 
quite dependent on spade work in the other 
sciences. We may not like this situation, 
but so far as the teaching of social prob- 
lems is concerned we might as well face it. 
If there is any distinctive sociological 
contribution in performing this integra- 
tive function, it is the description of the 
total situation involved in the problem and 
an avoidance of one-sided particularistic 
emphases, economic, biological, psycho- 
logical, or whatnot. In the writer's 
opinion this is a valuable aid to the stu- 
dent of social problems and a service no 
sociologist need shrink from. 

5. Since scientific research yields but one 
type of fact relative to the solution of 
social problems, sociologists cannot escape 
discussion of facts pertaining to social 
policy and the administration of reform. 
Such discussion inevitably leads into 
ethical, moral, and political issues. This 
does not mean that discussion need be 
emotionally biased and completely subjec- 
tive. Itdoes mean that only through such 
talking over can students intelligently 
evaluate the cross currents of conflicting 
mores and ideologies which in some way 
must be compromised or dissipated before 
the talking over process can go on to 
community action and reform, The class- 
room is a proper forum for airing these 
social value aspects of the problem. Sci- 
entific theory is only the point of depar- 
ture for such discussion. It is a guide, not 


a formula for the solution of the problem. 
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MEDIEVAL POPULATION 


JOSIAH COX RUSSELL 


University of North Carolina 


HE study of medieval population is 

one of those marginal topics which, 

though important, occasionally fall 
between well worked subjects. Excellent 
studies exist in the field of ancient popula- 
tion, and present-day anthropologists, 
sociologists, and economists have been 
interested in the modern population of 
both primitive and civilized peoples.’ 
Medievalists have not exploited this 
field, leaving it to such scholars as the 
ancient historian, Beloch, and the modern 
economist, Usher, to survey important 
areas in the field.? Yet, it is a period of 
great importance and variety, including 
first a decline, then a great advance, and 
finally the beginning of an epoch of some 
stability. 

The problem of the student seeking 
information about medieval population is 
aided only in part by the splendid guide of 
Paetow.® Population is not in the index, 
and the concept of it as an integrated sub- 
ject involving a variety of factors such as 
gross numbers, birth, death, and suste- 
nance apparently did not occur to the 
editors. Thus though the Guide does give 


* Beloch, Die Bevilkerung der Griechischen-Romischen 
Wels (Leipzig, 1886); Beloch, “Die Bevilkerung in 
Altertum,'’ Zeitschrift fair Socialwissenschaft, U1 (1899), 
505-14: E. Cavaignac, Population et Capital dans le 
monde Mediterranéen antique (Strasburg, 1923): E. 
Cicotti, Valore ¢ Usiligzaxione di Dati Statistici nel 
Mondo Antico (Rome, 1931), and his article, ‘'Il 
problema demografico nel monto antico,"’ Metron, IX 
(1931). For modern interest see Proceedings of the 
International Congress for Studies in Population, Rome, 
1931 (Rome, 1933), 9 vols. 

*A. P, Usher, “The History of Population and 
Settlement in Eurasia,"’ Geographical Review, XX 
(1930), 110-132. The most recent general article 
is in the Enciclopedia Italiana, XXVIL (1935). 

*L. J. Pactow, Guide to the Study of Mediaeval 
History (New York, 1931), revised by G. Boyce ef al. 


much information about such topics as the 
Black Death and famine the student must 
still devote much time to following items 
through footnotes and examining periodi- 
cals for valuable but well hidden articles. 

Nevertheless, a beginning should be 
made even though it must be merely a 
survey of scattered articles and a pre- 
liminary statement of suggestions for fur- 
ther research. The topics will be taken 
up in the following order: (1) gross popu- 
lation and migration; (2) factors of birth, 
such as celibacy, birth rate, and control 
of marriage and its practices; (3) factors of 
death, such as life span, plague, and war; 
(4) problems of sustenance, climatic 
change, and social pattern; and (5) theo- 
ries of population. 


J 


The chief studies upon the gross popula- 
tion of the Middle Ages have been made 
by Professor Beloch, who brought to this 
field a technique acquired in the study of 
ancient peoples.‘ For the sake of com- 
parison we give here a table of his esti- 
mates, with additions by Usher, of the 
population of Europe in the time of Au- 
gustus, in the fourteenth century, about 
1600, and about 1900. 

Of the medieval materials which seemed 
to have statistical value to Beloch the 
earliest was the Polyptique of Abbot 
Irminon, an account of the holdings of the 
monastery of St. Germain des Prés near 


* Beloch, “Die Bevilkerung Europas in Mittelal- 
ter,’ Zeitschrift fdr Socialwissenschaft, UL (agoo), 
405-23: ‘Die Bevélkerung Europas zur Zeit der 
Renaissance,’’ sbéd. IIL Cagao), 765-86 

* Usher, op. cit. pp. 116, 119, 121. The figure for 
Italy in the time of Augustus is that of Tenney Frank, 
Classical Philology, XIX (1924), 340-1. Beloch, 
op. cit. p. 786. 
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Paris at the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury.* It has been edited twice,’ and its 
significance for population developed by 
Levasseur.* He estimates that France had 
eight to ten million people at the time of 
Charlemagne.’ Probably the French 
population fell during the anarchy of the 
succeeding two centuries.'° In England 
the first statistical evidence comes from the 
Domesday Book which has led scholars to 
believe that England’s population was 
about one and a half millions about 
1083-86." 


TABLE I 
Evropgan PopuLaTION 


Cin millions) 

















TIME | Litas | 
sai OF AU-| ai. |ABOUT|ABOUT 
3US- | 1600 | 
| eee | ToRY| | _ 
RH cin sie iucves 4 | 5 | 39 
DC esos kas cue iets | 3 | 16 
| | 2 | 2 10 
Czechoslovakia...... : | 2s 
Germany-Netherlands......| 15 | 20 76 
SNUG TNE Ae bs bale es | 14 | Ir | 13 33 
Spain-Portugal.............] 6 | 6 10 | 24 
AS ay pee e Oree, bey | 39 
Pee 2 
MR Soak sn cacbanenas | Sin lie 
| 3° | 59 | 72 | 245 
Roman Asia and Africa... | 31 | 





With the fourteenth century, new taxes 
and better administrative bookkeeping 
provide ampler statistical data. In Eng- 


* Zeitschrift fir Socialwissenschaft, (Il (1900), 
407-8. 

7B. Guérard, Polyptyque de l'abbé Irminon (Paris, 
1844); A. Longnon, Polyptyque de l’abbaye de Saint- 
Germain des Pres (Paris, 1886-95). 

SE. Levasseur, La Population Francaise (Paris, 


1889), I, 125-34. 

® Ibid. p. 139. 

1 Ibid. pp. 140-151. 

4R. Gneist, Das Englisch Verwaltungsrecht (Ber- 
lin, 1867), I, 116-9; A. H. Inman, Domesday and 
Feudal Statistics (London, 1900). 





land the poll tax of 1377 showed 1,376,422 
laymen and29,161 clergy. Making allow- 
ance for wives, children, and the exempt 
indigent, as well as adjustments for terri- 
tory where the tax was not collected an 
estimated population of about 2,600,000 
results.” For the entire British Isles four 
millions is suggested.’* Figures for the 
French hearth tax of 1328 lead to the esti- 
mate of 21 millions,'* but two problems 
complicate the estimate: (1) the data 
covers only a part of France, and (2) the 
number of persons to a hearth is uncertain. 
Similar estimates can be made for the Ibe- 
rian peninsula and the Netherlands and 
other data for the remaining countries." 
There is a large element of conjecture in 
this data which needs tightening up by 
more detailed studies. 

From this evidence, Beloch made an 
estimate of the general trend of medieval 
population. At the height of the greatest 
ancient population, that isabout200A.D., 
the number probably reached a peak of 
about 4o millions in Europe. Then it 
sank, reaching its lowest about 700 A.D. 
Beloch did not estimate this number. By 
1000 A.D. the increase in population was 
rapid, probably to 35 millions about 1000— 
1050 and to 59 millions just before the 
Black Death of 1348. This plague set the 
population back by at least 10 millions. 
Although recovery was apparently rapid 
it was not complete until in the fifteenth 
century.'® 

When one leaves gross population to 


12 Archaeologia, VII (1785), p. 377: Beloch, Zeit- 
schrift far Socialwissenschaft, 11 (1900), p. 409. 

18 Ibid. p. 410. 

MM Ibid. p. 412. Levasseur suggests 20 to 22 mil- 
lions. Op. cét. I, 152-175. For this period see also 
L. Schéne, Histoire de la Population Francaise (Paris, 
1893), pp. 82-93 and F. Lot, ‘‘L’état des paroisses 
et des feux de 1328," Bibl. Ecole des Chartes, XC (1929), 
51-107, 256-315. 

18 Beloch, op. cit. p. 414. 

16 Beloch, op. cit. pp. 421-2. 
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seek estimates of small areas new problems 
arise. The data about the villages and 
countryside is usually like that of the 
Polyptique of Irminon or of the Domesday 
Book, a problem of holdings. For the 
diocese of Rouen the 13th century register 
of Bishop Eudes Rigaud has provided data 
for a careful estimate.’ Lamprecht has 
estimated the Moselle valley population 
from 800 to 1237 A.D. by the appearance 
of villages.1® Cartularies, extents, ter- 
riers, and other medieval documentary col- 
lections provide materials for other studies 
which would be valuable for eventual 
revision of the estimates of population of 
larger areas. 

The information about the population 
of cities comes from a wide variety of 
sources. For theearlier period the archeo- 
logical evidence is important,!® and even 
the names of parishes and churches give 
clues todevelopments.*° Domesday Book 
would seem to show that the English 
boroughs of 1086 had a population of 
about 40,000 which had grown to 200,000 
by the time of the poll tax of 1377.” 
Biicher has used, among other means, the 
consumption of grain to give the approxi- 
mate number of people in Frankfurt am 
Main.”* There are other good studies of 
city population based upon both the state- 


17 C, de Robillard de Beaurepaire, Recherches sur la 
Population de la Généralité et du diocése de Rouen avant 
1789 (Evreux, 1872). 

18 Deutsches Wirtschaftsleben im Mittelalter (Leipzig, 
1885), II, 17-56. 

19 Cambridge Medieval History, VU, p. 723, citing 
A. Piischel’s Das Anwachsen der deutschen Stadte in der 
Zeit der mittelalterlichen Colonisation. Such evidence 
is used also by Carl Stephenson, Borough and Town: 
A Study of Urban Origins in England (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1933). 

20R. H. Tawney, ed., Studies in Economic History: 
The Collected Papers of George Unwin (London, 1927), 
pp. 58, 67-70. 

21 Beloch, op. cit., pp. 409. 

22K. Biicher, Die Bevdlkerung von Frankfurt am Main 
im XIV und XV Jahrhunderts (Tiibingen, 1886). 


ments of chroniclers and other good 
sources.”* The urbanization of the later 
Middle Ages was a rather notable feature 
of its history. 

The movement of peoples during the 
first half of the Middle Ages has attracted 
much attention, but the migrations during 
the second half which are of considerable 
significance are not so well known. 
Phases of this later expansion have been 
the subject of many excellent studies espe- 
cially by Americans, as for instance, Has- 
kins’ Normans in European History, Thomp- 
son’s Feudal Germany, and Merrimans’s 
Rise of the Spanish Empire.** The increase 
in population made expansion necessary 
for nearly every people in this period. 
The chief difficulty in understanding this 
movement lies in the diversity of the 
migrations. The crusades were relatively 
short and spectacular, while the Slavic 
peoples moved slowly and almost imper- 
ceptibly. For the less known movements 
evidence must be extracted from place 
names, field systems,*® and even from 
somatic measurements today for military 
purposes,” which indicate racial types. 

Besides the numbers and movements of 
population there are the qualitative shifts 
of social classes and of somatic develop- 
ment. There are needed very badly many 
studies in social mobility, from serfdom to 
freedom,*’ from agricultural pursuits to 


*3For a good list see the Enciclopedia Italiana, 
XXVII, 923. 

24A preliminary statement of this expansion is 
given in my ‘The Expansion of Peoples in Medieval 
Europe, 1000-1500,"" (mimeographed reading for 
Social Science, University of North Carolina, 1936). 

25 As in August Meitzen, Siedelung und Agrarwesen 
der Westgermanen, etc. (Berlin, 1895), 3 vols. and atlas. 

76 Asin W. Z. Ripley, Races of Europe. 

27 As H. L. Gray's ‘‘The Commutation of Villein 
Services in England before the Black Death,’’ Eng. 
Hist. Rev. 29 (1914), 625-56: Marcel Fournier, ‘‘In- 
fluence de I’Eglise, de la Royauté et des Particuliers 
sur la Condition des Affanchis du Ve au VIIIe 
Sieclé,”’ Revwe Historique XXI (1883), 1-58. 
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urban occupation, and from both to ranks 
of the higher clergy and nobility. Some 
study of somatic change has been made. 
Examination in the Parisian cemetaries of 
Saint Marcel used probably in the fifth 
and sixth centuries and of Saint German 
des Prés of the tenth to eleventh centuries 
showed the medieval average of height a 
trifle greater than that of modern Pari- 
sians.?’* The rather considerable amount 
of armor remaining offers possibilities for 
further research upon human size. 


II 


The fecundity of a people is difficult to 
estimate for the Middle Ages. Few birth 
statistics remain and the slow and careful 
gathering of data with respect to children 
in families has hardly begun. For the 
more prominent families birth statistics 
can often be attempted. The children of 
royalty figure prominently in most chroni- 
cles, while those of noble families are fre- 
quently mentioned in chronicles and cartu- 
laries of monasteries of which these 
families were patrons. Occasionally a 
cadastral survey, such as the Polyptyque 
of Irminon, actually gives the number of 
children. The problem of the mortality 
within the first years of childhood is very 
difficult, except for the greater families. 
Even at best it is hard to determine abso- 
lute fertility since many factors existed 
which controlled the rate of birth. 

The most obvious restraint upon birth 
was the celibacy of theclergy. At its best 
to the clerical mind it offered a better way 
of life free from that contamination with 
the “‘flesh’’ so vivid in the medieval mind. 
At its worst it was a disciplinary measure 
designed to keep churchmen free from the 
encumbrances of family and hereditary 


37 A. Dastre, ‘“The Stature of Man at Various 
Epochs,"’ Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1904, Pp. 530. 


succession. From the standpoint of popu- 
lation there are two problems: (1) the 
effectiveness of the practice, and (2) the 
extent of its influence. Lea comes to two 
conclusions which are somewhat contra- 
dictory. The first is that celibacy was not 
observed, especially by the secular clergy, 
and the second, that the ascetic teaching 
of the church encouraged the slow growth 
of medieval population.*® 

Quantitatively, the effect of celibacy 
was probably not great. The English 
poll tax of 1377 showed about 30,000 
clergy in an aggregate of about 1,400,000 
or about 2.3 per cent.*® Qualitatively, the 
story may be quite different. A study of 
the medieval German nobility tends to 
show that the entrance of so many mem- 
bers of noble families into the Church 
hastened their extinction.*® The clergy, 
both regular and secular, may have in- 
cluded half of the leaders of the larger and 
the smaller jurisdictional units. Monas- 
ticism appealed to the most energetic and 
ambitious as well as to the more contem- 
plative of educated persons then. When 
celibacy was not the social custom, as in 
twelfth century England, some of the no- 
blest churchmen came from priestly fami- 
lies. Aelred of Rivaulx and Bishop 
Richard Poore are illustrations of this con- 
dition. Furthermore, religious leaders 
tended to attract into religion their broth- 
ers and nephews, producing an effect 
which was cumulative. 

The ecclesiastical support of the ideal 
of celibacy probably did not retard popu- 
lation since it was in the period in which 
the Church’s influence was strongest that 
the great increase in medieval population 


28H. C. Lea, History of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the 
Christian Church (London, 1907), p. 449. 

29 Beloch, op. cét., p. 337- 

30 J. W. Thompson, Feudal Germany, p. 320, citing 
Aloys Schulte, Der Adel und die deutsche Kirche im 
Miéstelaleer (Stuttgart, 1910), p. 278. 
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occurred. The Church frowned upon 
infanticide and contraception, the usual 
methods of retarding population growth.*! 
Positively the purpose of matrimony was 
stated to be the procreation of children,* 
while purposelessly childless marriage was 
considered as little short of prostitution. 
Although copulation during lactation was 
occasionally discouraged, the smaller num- 
ber of births thus produced might have 
been offset by the added healthiness of the 
children who were thereby spaced farther 
apart.** The Church's very considerable 
influence upon sexual practices through 
the penitential system which required con- 
fession about even the most intimate 
details of family life gave her decrees 
validity. Here the books of penitence 
may well be studied for light upon prac- 
tices affecting population. 

The ecclesiastical attitude toward di- 
vorce was more flexible that might have 
been expected. Already the writers had 
defined such separation in terms of annul- 
ment rather than of actual divorce, but 
the chroniclers and other writers drew no 
such subtle distinctions.*® In fact, a pre- 
liminary estimate of the effect of the 
Church's attitude toward population 
would seem to show that it encouraged 
the growth of population just as it does 
today. 

About the number of nobility many 
problems exist. Over most of Europe pri- 
mogeniture had become the rule and as 


1 Cf. Migne, Patrologia Latina, CCXX, col. 866, 
877-8. H. J. Schmitz, Die Busshsicher und die Buss- 
disciplin (Mainz, 1883), I, 280, 282, 361, 411, 412, 
444, 449, 481, etc. N. E. Himes, Medical History of 
Contraception (Baltimore, 1936), pp. 135-169; ‘Medi- 
cal History of Contraception,’’ New England Journal 
of Medicine, CCX (1934), 578-9. 

32 Migne, CLXI, cols. 598, 598. 

33 Ibid. CCXX, cols. 891-g00. 

% Ibid. CLXI, cols. 601-2. But cf. Schmitz, 
op. ct. I, 283, 411, II, 361. 

% Schmitz, op. cit. I, 284. 


such it exercised some influence upon 
hereditary succession everywhere. The 
tendency was for marriage to occur very 
early. This should have had a deterrent 
effect upon the number of children,** but 
more probably an even greater factor was 
the early death of the father in feudal war- 
fare. Another question is that of the mar- 
riage of heiresses by nobles. Heiresses by 
the fact of their being such might show a 
predisposition toward sterility. 

The date of marriage among the lower 
classes is a good subject for study.*’ Pos- 
sibly here the birthrate was kept low by 
the postponement of marriage of the sert 
until he came into possession of a holding 
by inheritance, in right of a wife to be, or 
by gift of an escheated holding.** While 
the man might marry a younger woman 
his postponement naturally withheld mar- 
riage from a woman during the same time 
of postponement. If this practice existed 
it would help explain the persistence and 
continuity of holdings.*® It would also 
assist in explaining the rapid recovery 
from the Black Death by encouraging tem- 
porarily earlier marriages among those to 
whom holdings accrued by the deaths of 
the plague. 

Birth thus occupied a different place in 
the Middle Ages from what it does now 
among the nations of Europe and America. 
Then it was looked upon as an act of God 
with abstinence from marriage as prac- 
tically the only alternative and appeal to 
the saints the only recourse from sterility. 
Today while abortion is frequent, birth 


% A. M. Carr-Saunders, The Population Problem 
(Oxford, 1922), p. 104. 

37 Cf. some items in Eng. Hist. Rev. XXV (1910), 6. 

38 Such an idea is inherent in the ecclesiastical 
practice of withholding holy orders from clerks until 
they had benefices. Carr-Saunders suggests that the 
practice of postponing marriage was important in 
the Middle Ages but his proof is of a later date. Op. 
cit. pp. 279-82. 

39 Legacy of the Middle Ages, ed. Crump, etc., p. 304. 
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control measures are sufficiently well 
known to be very effective. Furthermore, 
medicine and surgery frequently correct 
conditions which have caused childless- 
ness, enabling parents to fulfill their desire 
for children. A much larger measure of 
human control over the factors of birth 
exists today than in the medieval period. 


II] 


Death, like birth, was farther beyond 
human control in the Middle Ages than 
now. In view of the advance in medical 
science we should expect the mean length 
of life, “‘that is, the average number of 
years lived by all persons born at a given 
period or by a sufficiently representative 
sample of these’’*° would have been much 
shorter then. The question of the life 
span, the length of time which the human 
constitution can last until overcome by 
senility is a different matter. 

From statistical studies of the Roman 
world it appears that the mean length of 
life then was from 20 to 45 years, a wide 
variation probably caused by the difficulty 
of controlling the infant mortality.‘! 
Such statistics do not seem to have been 
prepared for the Middle Ages. Yet in the 
inquests post mortem of late medieval Eng- 
land there exist data for estimates of ex- 
pectation of life and even of mean length 
of life. 

Was the life span shorter then than now. 
Instances can be found showing that men 
called themselves old in their forties and 
fifties, especially among the feudality.* 
But this group was more comparable to 
professional athletes who are also called 
old at forty from an athletic standpoint. 


‘OL. I. Dublin and A. J. Lotka, Length of Life 
(New York, 1936), p. 33. 

“1 Dublin and Lotka, op. cit. pp. 33-40. 

*2 For instance, Alexander Neckam, an abbot, 
called himself old before his death at sixty. T. 
Wright, ed. De Naturis Rerum (Rolls Series), xxv, 417. 
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Late medieval England shows a number of 


very aged persons, two, at least are said 
to have been centenarians.** The great 
Eleanor of Aquitaine remained an ener- 
getic and powerful political factor until 
she was past eighty and Bishop Robert 
Grosseteste must have been nearly as old.‘4 
From such evidence it would seem that the 
life span was not much different then from 
either Roman or modern times. 

A good history of medieval medicine 
and kindred problems of public health has 
yet to be written, and even monograph 
materials upon it are scanty. In it, of 
course, the plagues will occupy a promi- 
nent place. Of these the most terrible of 
medieval visitations, the Black Death, 
has already produced a considerable liter- 
ature.*® Estimates of the mortality caused 
by it have varied widely, from Beloch’s 
ten million or less to the twenty to fifty 
per cent of other investigators.‘* All 
agree that the plague had a tremendous 
influence. Upon other attacks of the same 
plague or upon other plagues little has 
been written. 

After 1348 other attacks of the Black 
Death came at intervals of about seven 
years. Whereas the first attack struck 
blindly into all classes and dignities of men 
it was noticed that the later attacks were 
fatal more among the children and the 
poor. In short this plague probably like 


‘8 Calendarium Geneologicum, p. 222; Calendar of 
Inquests Post Mortem, Ill, 332. 

“4 For Grosseteste see my Dictionary of Writers of 
Thirteenth Century England (London, 1936) under 
Robert Grosseteste. 

45 Cf. the bibliography at the end of Miss Camp- 
bell’s Black Death and Men of Learning (New York, 
1931), pp. 181-195. Paetow's Guide, pp. 276, 281. 
The exotic features of the plague have frequently 
been emphasized as in J. Nohl’s The Black Death, 
trans. by J. H. Clark or J. F. K. Hecker, Epidemics of 
the Middle Ages, trans. by B. C. Babington (London, 
1844). 

46 Miss Campbell finds about 35 per cent mortality 
among the learned professions. Op. cit. p. 145. 
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other epidemics eliminated a large number 
of those less resistant to disease. Thus it 
sifted out large numbers of the less fit 
which might be regarded as a gain. Yet, 
such diseases doubtless left many in weak- 
ened condition for the remainder of their 
lives. 

Medical diagnoses are scarce in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Occasionally a writer like 
Richer of Reims‘? or Ralph of Coggeshall*® 
gave sufficient details for a modern clinical 
verdict to be made. More can probably 
be made of the sources which exist, such 
as the study of malaria at Rome by 
Pecori.*® 

The effect of war upon population was 
both direct and indirect. Probably its 
most serious effect was in its production 
of favorable conditions for disease and the 
spread of plague.°° The actual carnage of 
warfare was always much less than the 
destruction by disease even in the armies 
themselves. The smallness of the armies 
renders this factor of warfare less impor- 
tant than it might seem at first.®! 

Death by misadventure seems to have 
been common in the medieval period. 
Chroniclers relate instances of fatal acci- 


471. C. MacKinney, ‘‘Tenth-century Medicine 
as seen in the Historia of Richer of Rheims,’’ Bulletin 
of the Institute of the History of Medicine Il (1934), 
347-375. 

48 My ‘‘Medical Writers of Thirteenth Century 
England,"’ Annals of Medical History, New Series, VII 
(1935), 335- 

4° Giuseppi Pecori, ‘‘La malaria ¢ la popolazioni 
de Roma attraversi i tempi,’’ Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Congress for Studies on Population, Rome, 
1931 (Rome, 1933) I, 325-340. 

SOF, Prinzing, Epidemics Resulting from Wars 
(Oxford, 1916), I, 11-9. 

51Cf. A. E. Prince, ‘The Strength of English 
Armies in the Reign of Edward III," Eng. Hist. Rev. 
46 (1931), 353: J. H. Ramsey, ‘The Strength of 
English Armies in the Middle Ages,’’ bid. 29 (1914), 
221. The total Christian forces at the siege of Lisbon 
in 1149 were probably about 1300. C. W. David, 
The Conquest of Lisbon (New York, 1936), 52. 


dents to important persons in hunting, 
riding, and shipwreck... The assize rolls of 
the later Middle Ages in England give the 
impression of much loss of life from care- 
lessness among the lesser folk.** It may 
have been partially the result of a social 
attitude of indifference to death. Here 
again is a profitable field for research. 


IV 


Intermediate between the factors which 
have had a direct influence upon the very 
definite acts of birth and death are those 
which affect conditions of life favorably 
or unfavorably. These include such mat- 
ters as sanitation, famine, diet, social con- 
trol, and climatic variation. In general 
these produce indirect results upon the 
growth of population. 

Closely related to disease which we have 
already discussed is the question of sanita- 
tion and upon these topics opinions differ, 
all the way from the rather favorable 
attitude of Thondike®* to the less opti- 
mistic views of Sabine.** The latter has 
shown that materials exist for excellent 
studies upon the sanitary engineering of 
the Middle Ages. 

The extent and nature of famine upon 
Germany from 709 to 1317 has been studied 
by Curschmann. Evidently there was a 
continual food supply problem.*® He has 
shown also that the problem of famine 
alleviation was faced by Charlemagne and 
that the resources of the Church were espe- 


82 As illustrations see K. E. Bayley, ed., ‘“Two 
Thirteenth-Century Assize Rolls for the County of 
Durham," Miscellanea, I1 (Durham, 1916, Surtees 
Soc. no. 127), 1-105. 

63 Lynn Thorndike, ‘‘Sanitation, Baths and Street 
Cleaning in the Middle Ages,’ Speculum 3 (1928), 
192-203. 

54 FE. L. Sabine, ‘‘Butchering in Medieval London,”’ 
ibid. 8 (1933), 335, and ‘‘Latrines and Cesspools of 
Medieval London,”’ sbéd. 9 (1934), 303-21. 

55 Curschmann, Hungersnéte im Mittelalter (Leipzig, 


1900). 
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cially important to relieve need.*6 The 
great famine of 1315-7 menaced the lives 
of thousands,®’? while local famines in- 
duced migrations and caused much suf- 
fering.*® 

The famine was conditioned in part by 
the European diet, certain crops being 
more affected than others. The manor 
with its diversified products doubtless was 
able to withstand famine better than its 
primitive condition might seem to war- 
rant. The organization of the monastery 
was particularly efficient in enduring the 
time of need. Europe did not as yet have 
the potato, an essential factor of its 
modern diet. 

Such conditions of sanitation and famine 
might well produce serious psychological 
disarrangement as well as physical prob- 
lems. The dancing mania and other 
similar phenomena are symptoms of under- 
lying mental disturbance. The ambula- 
tory nature of the life of medieval dignita- 
ries doubtless encouraged such conditions. 
Contemporary accounts reveal the restless- 
ness and energy of such people as Char- 
lemagne and the Angevin Henry II who, 
when they were not at war, were engaging 
in hunting, hawking, or other strenuous 
The hurly burly of a mov- 
ing court is well described by the Humorist 
Walter Map who likened it to hell.5® 
Such a life was not conducive to longevity 
oreven tocalm tempers. Europe's nerves 
were not yet disturbed by distilled liquors, 
tobacco, opiates, or even coffee and chew- 
ing gum, nor indeed was the tempo of 
locomotion, communication, or business 
so rapid and exhausting as today. 

Social control was another factor which 


occupations. 


56 Ibid. pp. 70-4, 77-81. 
57H. S. Lucas, *‘The Great European Famine of 


1315, 1316, and 1317," Speculum V (1930), 343-77. 

6 Curschmann, op. cit., 62-68. 

°° Courtiers’ Trifles, trans. F. Tupper and M. B. 
Ogle (New York, 1924), pp. 1-15. 





varied considerably in the Middle Ages. 
The invasions of the Germanic groups in 
the early period placed above an orthodox 
Romance population an Arian Germanic 
ruling class. This condition found one 
section of the people at cross purposes with 
the lower group. It is not surprising that 
the population decreased until an amal- 
gamation of the two groups produced 
again a harmonious social control and a 
relatively uniform culture in Europe. 

Finally there is the problem of variation 
in climate which Professor Huntingdon 
believes is of great importance. Certain 
climates, according to his theory, are dis- 
tinctly favorable to the stimulation of 
human energy and achievement, and cli- 
mate depends partly upon the position of 
sun spots.°° Thus he believes that a dis- 
tinct shift of climate occurred about 220 
to 250 which moved the most favorable 
zone from the Roman-Greek-Egyptian- 
Mesopotamian-Indian areas to the north- 
ern European area. It does seem that the 
population north of the Alps increased 
much more rapidly than that of Spain and 
Italy during the Middle Ages. But there 
are difficulties. The period, 800 to 1200 
saw a temendous development in eastern 
Europe and western Asia, in the Caliphate 
of Baghdad and the Byzantine Empire. 

V 

Medieval society, like our modern so- 
ciety, had its theories about population. 
But since they did not have either a press- 
ing problem of over-population or the fear 
of losing in a race for national supremacy 
they seldom consciously faced the prob- 
lem. When it was faced it was usually 
by churchmen in council when the ques- 
tion arose as a problem of personal morals 
or by doctors of philosophy in their quest 
for universal knowledge. 


6° Ellsworth Huntingdon, Civilization and Climate 
(New Haven, 1915), pp. 142, 277-8, 245. 
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The Church's general theory of popula- 
tion was that increase was a good thing. 
The studies thus far made are not based 
upon an extensive examination of medieval 
writing such as could be made. Perhaps 
such a study will only corroborate the 
present opinions based upon a few sam- 
ples.*1 St. Thomas Aquinas and Giles of 
Rome both seem to have believed in an 
expanding population and that such a 
population alone would make a people 
prosperous and happy.® It is precisely 
what we should expect of an age of bus- 
tling activity and of growing numbers. 

The decision on the part of Aquinas and 
Giles was contrary to the ideas of stable 
population of Aristotle, an authority of 
the highest rank in the thirteenth century. 
It would be interesting to learn whether 
any of the great scholastic writers fol- 
lowed Aristotle in this matter. 


61 René Gonnard, Hiéstoire des Doctrines de la Popu- 
lation (Paris, 1923), 66-85. Charles E. Stangeland, 
Pre-Malthusian Doctrines of Population (New York, 


1901 ). 
6 Gonnard, op. cit. 82. 


The importance of population theory is 
partly psychological. Toasociety which 
regarded population increase as a natural 
and desirable state of affairs the sight of a 
diminishing people might have been pro- 
foundly depressing. Possibly the differ- 
ence in attitude between the pessimism of 
the early Middle Ages and the optomism 
of the later period might be due to this 
shift in the trend of population. 

Such is the rapid and tentative survey 
of the status of knowledge of the popula- 
tion of the Middle Ages. It shows that 
although notable studies have been made 
on certain topics that the field has been 
generally neglected. Upon nearly every 
part of it monographs are desirable before 
anything other than tentative conclusions 
may be hazarded. Moreover, the sources 
are sufficient to justify such studies al- 
though they will seldom be of the defini- 
tive character attained by modern statis- 
tics. Upon such research it should be 
possible to create an integrated and coher- 
ent picture of medieval population. 


GIFT OF RESEARCH MATERIALS 


The following release comes from Durham, New Hampshire: Material for social and economic 





studies in quantity and quality adequate to satisfy researchers for years to come became the property 
of the Hamilton Smith Library of the University of New Hampshire recently by gift of the bank- 
ruptcy trustess of the defunct Amoskeag Manufacturing ace I fe who donated for research purposes 
the complete employment, production, cost and labor records of the firm which for many years was 
the largest manufacturing textile organization in the world. 

The gift, which includes complete operating records covering many years and more than 70,000 
employees, was enhanced by the contelbaxien of the files and cabinets for housing the material in 
cally and accessible form by the Amoskeag Industries, Incorporated, the organization of Man- 
chester (N. H.) men whose civic foresight and sacrifice resulted in the purchase of the physical assets 
of the old firm. 

The new and valuable accession has already become a center of interest for national social re- 
searchers interested in the material. The plans of the University fot making use of the material 
by staff members and graduate students have not been definitely formulated as yet. Professor 
Charles W. Coulter, head of the University's department of sociology, responsible for soliciting the 
interest of bankruptcy trustees Black, Dumaine and Carney, is proceeding with colleagues to perfect 


plans. 
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of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 


Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, |r programs, w) 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any 
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SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY TO SOCIAL 
CASE WORK 


MARGARET JARMAN HAGOOD 


University of North Carolina 


OR more than a decade social case 

work literature has dealt increasingly 

with the psychological approach, 
emphasis, and aspects in social case work. 
Yet not often have there appeared explicit 
statements as to the scope and nature of 
the contribution of psychology to this 
field.! This paper attempts to show some 
of the sources, types, and uses of the con- 
tributions of psychology in concepts and 
terminology, principles and directions of 
emphasis, specific techniques and tools, to 
the theory and practice of social case work. 
The organization of the subject is given in 
Figure 1 which is a diagrammatic outline 
of the paper. 

Psychology is not to be given the entire 
credit for all, nor even for most of the con- 
tributions listed later. Many of them are 
concepts or principles which have evolved 
through the ages, but have been most 
recently formulated by psychology before 
passing on to social case work. Others 
are the joint products of several disci- 


1 ‘Nowhere, so far as we know has anybody 
attempted to formulate the concepts and factual 
material of science and other organized fields of 
activity which social case workers have adapted to 
their own ends."’ American Association of Social 
Workers, Social Case Work, Generic and Specific, p. 81. 
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plines. Still others have come to fruition 
and have found their fullest expression in 
case work, but have grown from sugges- 
tions and direction of emphasis afforded by 
psychology. The lists, then, include any- 
thing for which psychology may be ac- 
counted wholly or partly responsible. 
Most of the contributions set forth have 
been referred to in the professional litera- 
ture as having been applied, or at least as 
being applicable to social case work. 
Furthermore, the arrangement of such 
actual and possible contributions attempts 
to block out the field of psychological 
thought and work upon which social case 
workers may draw. 

Issues with various schools of psychol- 
ogy may be avoided by using as a working 
definition that given by Cattell in 1905, 
“Psychology is whatever the psycholo- 
gists are professionally interested in." 
Some of these interests are human behav- 
ior, individual differences, personality, 
social reactions, and mental abnormali- 
ties.* Similarly, we may define social case 
work as whatever social case workers prac- 
tice together with its underlying theory. 
To restrict its range we shall confine this 

2 Gilbert J. Rich, ‘‘Contributions of Psychology 


to Mental Hygiene."’ Mental Hygiene, 10, 554-565. 
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survey to generic social case work, ade- 
quately defined in terms of its scope and 
content by the Milford Conference Re- 
port.* Furthermore, we shall restrict 
ourselves to an analogously defined *‘gen- 
eric’’ psychology. In so doing, we shall 
on both counts omit the highly technical 
aspects of psychiatry and psychoanalysis 
utilized in specialized psychiatric social 
work. The extent of the contribution 
here has been rather definitely recognized 
and often stated explicitly. This omis- 
sion is intended in no way to minimize the 
importance of the psychiatric and psycho- 
analytic approach in social case work. 
On the contrary, the omission is made 
possible by the unquestioned recognition 


I. Sources 


A. Psychological Theory 


II. Types 


A. Concepts and 
Terminology 


larly in the matter of formulating concepts, 
we shall make only a summary statement 
of the general nature of this contribution 
in order to avoid taking sides in the tug 
of war between psychology and sociology 
over this borderline subject. While most 
of their concepts, principles, and tech- 
niques have group implications, we are 
interested in them here only in so far as 
they can be applied by the social case 
worker in the understanding or treatment 
of the individual client. 


SOURCES 
A. Psychological Theory 
Psychology, like most of the “‘ologies,”’ 
can trace the beginnings of its theory back 


III. Uses 
A. Worker's Philos- 


ophy and Formu- 


lation of Policies 


B. Principles and Di- 


B. Experimental Psychology rections of Em- B. Diagnosis 
phasis 
C. Techniques and 
C. Clinical Psychology Tools C. Treatment 


Fic. 1. Somes Contrrisutions oF Psycnotocy ro Socrat Cass Worx 


of its importance which has been ac- 
claimed so insistently in recent years. 
Moreover, the interpretation of such a 
highly specialized division of psychology 
(if it be such) and its counterpart in social 
case work should be left to experts in that 
specialty. Since the field of social psy- 
chology has been pre-empted by the soci- 
ologists to a considerable extent, particu- 


* American Association of Social Workers, op. cét., 
p. 15 for condensed statement; pp. 16-31 for fuller 
exposition. 

‘Examples are the following: Virginia P. Robin- 
son, A Changing Psychology in Social Case Work; Marion 
Kenworthy, Psychoanalytic Concepts in Mental Hygiene; 
Fern Lowry, ‘‘Problems of Therapy in Family Case 
Work.”’ The Soctal Service Review, 10, 185-205; G. F. 
Marcus, ‘‘Psychology in Case Work."’ Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Work, 1932, pp. 226- 


233. 


to the Greek period and its course through 
theseventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
century pre-experimental stage as it was 
developed by men generally termed phi- 
losophers. Many of the ideas most re- 
cently emphasized in psychology were 
enunciated many centuries ago as may be 
seen from inspecting the first listed group 
of principles whose origin is credited to 
the Greeks. After the Dark Ages, Bacon, 
Hobbes, Locke, Leibnitz, Spinoza, and 
their successors accumulated and refined 
concepts, advanced principles and ‘‘Jaws’’ 
by “‘logical’’ reasoning, and thus provided 
a considerable body of psychological 
theory before Wundt ushered in the age 
of experiment. 

Since then theorizing has become less 
speculative, although the ideal of a com- 
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plete theory of psychology based wholly 
on experimental evidence is far from being 
realized as yet. Most psychologists are 
certainly guilty of what Pareto calls 
““logic-chinking,’’ but the experimental 
bricks make up a continually greater pro- 
portion of their structure. Nevertheless, 
many of the concepts, most of the termi- 
nology, and some of the principles which 
psychology offers to social case work have 
simply been ‘‘thought up’’ by single psy- 
chological theorists or have grown slowly 
by accretion from many theoretical con- 
tributors. 


B. Experimental Psychology 


In this paper experimental psychology 
is not considered as including clinical psy- 
chology, and its direct contributions to 
social case work are materially reduced by 
this exclusion. Yet its indirect contribu- 
tions, by way of affording data for the 
formulation of concepts and objective 
proof for many theoretical generalizations 
and of developing methods and techniques 
later utilized by clinicians, are quite 
numerous. 

A leading historian of experimental psy- 
chology defines the subject as meaning 
“the psychology of the generalized, hu- 
man, normal, adult mind as revealed in 
the psychological laboratory.’’ He traces 
its progress by decades since its German 
origin in 1860 showing its change in sub- 
ject matter through sensation, imagery, 
perception, action, will, attention, mem- 
ory, reaction time, heredity, aesthetics, 
learning, conditioning, thought, intelli- 
gence, etc.° Many of these topics are too 
dissected for their experimental results to 
be applied in case work. Yet citen spe- 
cific bits find their way into case work 
practice, and more often many bits are 

'Edwin G. Boring, A History of Experimental 


Psychology, p. viii and Chapter 23, pp. 599-649, 
passim. 


synthesized into valid principles which 
afford the worker a better understanding 
of some aspect of human behavior. Only 
in so far as psychological theory is based 
on these often painfully minute units of 
evidence has it a right to claim the status 
of a science. And only in so far as psy- 
chology is scientific can social work lean 
trustingly on its interpretations of human 
behavior. 


C. Clinical Psychology 


There is no well agreed upon definition 
of clinical psychology, but most psy- 
chologists would probably accept Miss 
Regensburg’s statement that the following 
problem areas comprise the field: the meas- 
urement of mental abilities and their inter- 
pretation, problems of vocational guidance 
and industrial personnel, problems of edu- 
cational progress and guidance.* The 
field merges into psychometry at one level 
and into psychiatry at another.’ It is 
that phase of psychology which comes 
into closest contact with social case work, 
which supplements it, not only affording 
previously devised techniques but actually 
evolving new ones under the stimulus of 
demand in clinics, and finally, which in 
turn itself becomes augmented by practices 
adopted from case work. 

Clinical psychology is not limited to its 
practice in connection with social work 
agencies. Much psychological research is 
clinical and from this type of research have 
come methods of measurement and inter- 
pretations of personality which may be 
classed as majorcontributions. Thus Gal- 
ton, Binet, Thorndike, and others devel- 
oped psychometrics; thus Charcot, Janet, 
Freud, Jung, and others developed their 


6 ‘Contributions of the Social Worker to Clinical 
Psychology."’ The Family, 16, 201-205. 

7 Eunice M. Acheson, ‘Studies in Co-ordination 
of Effort Between Psychologist and Social Worker." 
The Family, 16, 205-209. 
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theories, classifications, and modes of 
therapy for the abnormal. Here it be- 
comes more difficult to draw the line, but 
we attempt to include only those aspects 
of psychiatry and psychoanalysis familiar 
to a general psychologist and of interest 
to a generic social case worker. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


In the lists which follow an attempt is 
made to set forth the contributions of psy- 
chology to social case work under three 
headings. The basis of classification is 
more expedient than consistent and does 
not prevent some repetition. The con- 
cepts and terminology are classified accord- 
ing to the field of psychology wherein they 
originated, as are the techniques and tools. 
The principles and directions of emphasis 
are classified according to their nature, 
since they are so general they can not be 
assigned to a particular field. The lists 
are by no means exhaustive, but they indi- 
cate the range and types of contributions. 


A. Concepts and Terminology 


From Social Psychology: The specific con- 
cepts from this field are not listed for the 
reason stated above (p. 513). They may be 
described as centering around the develop- 
ment and interpretation of personality 
with emphasis on the cultural and social 
factors. 

From Abnormal and Personality Psychology: 
This field has been especially fertile in the 
coining and defining of terms which have 
augmented the vocabulary of social case 
work. Indexes of the leading books on 
the practice of case work supply a long 
list of such concepts as the following: 
ambivalence, compensation, defeatism, 
extrovert, projection, rationalization, 


trauma, wishful thinking, etc. A glos- 
sary of such concepts and terminology may 
be found in The Social Workers’ Dictionary 
edited by Earle Fiske Young and Bessie 


Averne McClenahan.* Terms from psy- 
chiatry and abnormal psychology are 
designated by ‘‘Psy.’’; those from psycho- 
analysis, by ‘‘Psych.”’ 

From General, Child, and Educational Psy- 
chology: Terms from the more general field 
of psychology are also included in this dic- 
tionary and are designated by ‘‘Ps.’’; those 
from education or educational psychology, 
by ‘‘Ed.’’ The following are examples: 
configuration, integration, intelligence 
quotient, mental age, motivation, etc. 


B. Principles and Directions of Emphasis 


Principles of Greek philosophers later empha- 
sized by modern psychology:*® experiential 
nature of knowledge and corollary of 
relativity (Sophists); functional concept of 
the mind (Aristotle); importance of emo- 
tion and feeling (Epicureans); life a devel- 
opment (Thales); materialism and corol- 
lary of determinism and predictability 
(Democritus ). 

Principles of interpretation of human behav- 
ion (general): the hereditarian interpreta- 
tion; the environmental interpretation; the 
developmental interpretation (as con- 
trasted with heredity vs. environment); 
interpretations in terms of motivation: 
numerous instincts; sex, with emphasis on 
unconscious motives; hedonistic; others— 
drives, will to power, etc. 

Principles of interpretation of special aspects 
of human behavior: theories of humor and 
laughter; theories of play; theories of 
aesthetics; theories of religion; theories of 
learning; laws of association, habit forma- 
tion, learning, conditioning, recondition- 
ing, etc. 

Recent directions of emphasis in interpreta- 
tion: on individual differences (underlying 
assumption that human variability as such 


® Published by Social Work Technique, 3474 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Los Angeles, California, 1936. 

* Adapted from lectures of Dr. J. F. Dashiell at 
the University of North Carolina. 
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can be studied scientifically’®); on mental 
aspects of conduct;'! on adjustment; on 
emotional development; on the uncon- 
scious; on the total organism; on the 
gestalt conception of the total situation: 


(a+b)>a+b. 
C. Techniques and Tools 


From Psychometry: Tests“ and Norms: 
achievement, association, attitude, con- 
duct, intelligence, judgment, memory, 
questionairre, performance, personality, 
reasoning, special abilities, vocational. 

From Applied Psychology: Techniques: ad- 
vertising, detection of guilt, evaluation of 
testimony. 

From Educational Psychology: Techniques: 
diagnostic (in cases of educational retarda- 
tion), remedial teaching. 

From Psychiatry: Techniques: use of 
transfer," resolution of conflicts, cathar- 
sis. 

From General Psychology: Techniques: re- 
Statistical: 
correlations (Galton), standardization, 
determination of reliability, determination 
of probable error, sampling. 


conditioning; interviewing; 


USES 


Psychology has been credited with em- 
bodying the most general of our scientific 
views of human nature.'® Then a social 


10 Rich, op. cét. 

" William Healy, ‘The Bearings of Psychology 
on Social Case Work.'’ Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Soctal Work, 1917, 104-112. 

12 Jessie Taft, ‘Progress in Case Work in Mental 
Hygiene.’ ‘'Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, 1923, 268 ff 

'S For an exhaustive list and description of types 
of tests see Percival M. Symonds, Diagnosing Per- 
sonality and Conduct. 

1 Jessie Taft, ‘“The Use of the Transfer Within 
the Limits of the Office Interview.’ Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work, 192.4, 390-311. 

1 J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods, p. 7. 

16 F. S. Robinson, *‘The Contributions of Psychol- 


ogy to Social Work.’ Proceedings of the National 


Conference of Social Work, 1930, 536-543 
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worker's psychology, which may afford 
an organized body of factual knowledge 
and a method of fact finding and sometimes 
of treatment, is used whether consciously 
or not in the aspects of social case work 
described below: 


A. In the Worker's Philosophy and in the 
Formulation of Policies 


Everyone who deals with human beings 
in their social environment—particularly 
those who do this so obviously and con- 
sciously as social case workers—has a body 
of knowledge, beliefs, and attitudes, inter- 
connected by reasoning and rationaliza- 
tions, which form the intellectual and 
emotional basis on which he makes ethical 
judgments. His decisions as to what is 

right, what is wise, what is best, what 
factors are of most relative importance in 
any situation, are determined by this com- 
plex and not always well integrated mass 
of mental acquirement which we call his 
philosophy. 
describe its genesis or growth, but can 
only indicate certain important factors in 
it which are wholly or partly contributed 
by psychology: (1) the worker's concep- 
tion of himself; (2) his conception of the 
nature of human beings and their behavior; 
(3) his conception of the causal factors 
producing human behavior; (4) his con- 
ception of the norms of human behavior. 

These conceptions enter into any evalua- 
tion of human beings and their behavior 
considered individually or collectively, 
and especially into judgments of the rela- 
tive importance of individual and group 
welfare. They are often not explicitly 
formulated, but whether implicit or ex- 
plicit, whether founded in science or in 
intuition, they do exist and condition the 
validity of the worker’s philosophy. In 
addition to supplying this content, the 
study of psychology may be instrumental in 
developing critical scientific thinking, the 


We cannot analyze it or 
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effect of which is evident in the construc- 
tion of one’s philosophy. 

An extension of this use of contributions 
from psychology is found in the deter- 
mining of the policies of social work 
While this is not always done by social 
case workers, the executives and directors 
who do the planning have often been case 
workers. At any rate, policies are the 
product of the interaction of the philoso- 
phies of a number of individuals, tempered 
by public opinion (which in turn is the 
product of an even larger number of inter- 
acting philosophies). Many policies have 
been affected by modern psychology, but 
nowhere is the contribution more patent 
than in the change of policy concerning 
the criminal. Kelso says, ‘Man's rapidly 
increasing knowledge of his own men- 
tality, that science which we call by 
the general name of ‘psychology’ has 
broken down many of the set attitudes 
born of ignorance in the past, has spelled 
individualization in the law, and has 
resulted in a recognition of the person 
himself in the process of judging his con- 
duct and rehabilitating him for citizen- 
ship.’"!7 Similar modifications in the 
giving of relief, prevention of child labor, 
care and custody of children, treatment of 
mental disease, and other trends in the 
social welfare program show progress 
based on advancing psychological knowl- 
edge. Most of these general policies have 
affected social case work since they are 
directed toward common problem areas 
of clients. In general, the majority of 
contributions to the individual worker's 
philosophy have been from those labeled 
concepts and principles, although often 
specific techniques such as mental testing 
have made possible the formulation and 
execution of policies. Also certain psy- 
chological methods of investigation fur- 


17 **Passing of the Stone Age in Care and Custody." 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 
1923, 203-209. 
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nish concrete information on which poli- 
cies may be determined. _ Vincent's ‘‘Re- 
lief and Resultant Attitudes’’ illustrates a 
contribution of social psychology in this 
direction.'® 


B. In Diagnosis 


The term diagnosis as used here includes 
investigation, inquiry, and all preliminary 
gathering of information as well as in- 
terpretation of these data. Throughout 
the whole process of diagnosis and of treat- 
ment the worker's philosophy as described 
above is operative as a basis for under- 
standing the immediate situation and ar- 
ticulating it with the general total situa- 
tion.'? Thus the contributions described 
above continue in effect constantly. Gen- 
eral principles such as the gestalt emphasis 
on relationship have been carried over and 
afford a new perspective in determining the 
significance of acts.*° 

In addition to background knowledge 
and general principles relating to human 
behavior, there are specific methods and 
techniques partly or wholly supplied by 
psychology utilized in the diagnostic proc- 
ess. The particular combination used in any 
case depends upon its nature. Examples 
have been listed under the heading Tools and 
Techniques. Various psychometric devices 
are the outstanding illustration and have 
been credited with aiding differential di- 
agnosis of criminals*! and especially with 
leading to a better understanding of chil- 
dren.?? Furthermore, many of the tech- 
niques which have been developed chiefly 


18 Sociology and Social Research, 20, 27-3}. 

19**Understanding and treatment of the adjust- 
ment problems of individuals must rest upon a sub- 
stantially genetic and social psychology.'’ Virginia 
Robinson, op. cét., p. 81. 

20 Acheson, op. cit. 

21 Jj. Jastrow, ‘‘Crime and Psychology."’ Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of Soctal Work, 1927, 
157-168. 

22 Frank J. Bruno, ‘‘Objective Tests in Case Work.”’ 


The Family, 7, 205-209. 
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by social case workers are based on con- 
cepts promulgated by psychologists, as, 
for example, certain interviewing tech- 
niques which have grown partly out of 
practice, but partly out of such concepts 
as ‘‘social distance,’’ ‘‘circular’’ and 
“spiral response,’’ etc. Inalucid treatment 
of listening as a case work art, Deihl and 
Wilson draw heavily upon psychological 
theorists.** Similarly, Mary R. Ferguson 
in presenting the technique of using laugh- 
ter in social case work utilizes many of 
the theories of humor and related psy- 
chological principles.4 


C. In Treatment 


With the newer psychological approach 
in case work, diagnosis and treatment can 
no longer be separated in time or content, 
since treatment begins with the interac- 
tion of personalities in the first interview. 
The differentiating aspect is chiefly in pur- 
pose. Therefore, the analysis of types of 
contributions made in diagnosis applies 
here: a considerable part of the worker's 
philosophy, certain ready made techniques 
such as remedial teaching, and certain 
adaptations of principles and concepts, to- 
gether with the construction from them of 
appropriate techniques. An example of 
the latter is the use of certain fundamentals 
of educational psychology applied to fam- 
ily rehabilitation.*® 

The contribution of psychiatry and psy- 
choanalysis has been large in treatment 
techniques. Although they were developed 
by experts for their own use, many of them 
have spread over and been adopted by the 
generic case worker, such as the use of the 


%3*'Can Listening Become a Case Work Art?"’ 
The Family, 14, 99-105. 

% “Laughter and Its Place in Social Case Work."’ 
The Family, 11, 19-24. 

** A. L. Kellog, ‘‘What Educational Psychology 
Can Contribute to Case Work with the Normal 
Family.'’ Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Soctal Work, 1918, 329-334. 


transfer,?* catharsis, etc. There is as 
yet no agreement as to how far the case 
worker can go in the use of psychiatric 
techniques without specialized training. 
Miss Fern Lowry has offered a differentia- 
tion between the psychotherapy practised 
by the psychiatrist and the psychological 
therapy practised by the social worker 
based on the nature of the case and ex- 
plained chiefly by illustrations.?’ 


CONCLUSION 


This has by necessity of the subject been 
doubly a one-sided treatment in ignoring 
both contributions from sciences other 
than psychology and contributions in the 
reverse direction—from social case work 
to psychology. Such a partial presenta- 
tion tends to exaggerate the importance of 
one discipline beyond its just due. But 
perhaps an overemphasis is excusable if it 
can depict the infiltration and permeation 
of social case work with psychology force- 
fully enough to impress upon social case 
workers the necessity of an adequate psy- 
chological background as a prerequisite 
to competent social case work. In spite of 
recent criticisms that psychology is too 
mechanical and that we need a broader, 
synthetic science of human relations for 
the scientific underpinnings of case work,” 
that the conflicting lines of emphasis set 
forth by psychologists are too confusing 
to afford guidance,”® that the psychologi- 
cal approach is incomplete,*° that the sci- 
entific knowledge of emotional responses is 


% Taft, op. cit. 

7 “Problems of Therapy in Family Case Work."’ 
The Social Service Review, 10, 195-205. 

#8 Mark A. May, ‘‘Is There a Science of Human 
Relations?’’ The Family, 17, 139-144. 

2° Adolph Meyer, ‘‘Growth of Scientific Under- 
standing of Mentality and Its Relationship to Social 
Work."’ Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, 1923, 192-199. 

#° Regensburg, op. cét. 
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still too woefully inadequate*—in spite of 
all these criticisms which are admitted as 
being at least partly valid, our thesis is 
that social case work, as now conceived 


and practised, is based to a considerable 
extent upon psychology and may well 
avail itself still further of the ever-increas- 
ing body of psychological knowledge. 


THE POOR YE HAVE WITH YOU ALWAYS 


CONSTANCE GARRETT 
Margaret Hall School 


N 1816 the town of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, spent $1,600 for the care of 
the poor and $800 for education. 

During the six year period of 1808-1813 
more than one third of the entire sum 
levied by taxation to meet the town and 
church expenses was used for the poor, or 
$6,205 out of the $18,200 raised. As early 
as 1770 more than 36 per cent of the 
amount raised was used for the poor, that 
is, go pounds out of 245 pounds. In 1819 
Ashfield, Massachusetts, spent $700 on 
the poor and $600 on education. 

A great deal is being said today of the 
huge amounts spent for “‘relief.’’ It is 
assumed that this is an unprecedented ex- 
penditure and that such conditions were 
never known before. Because of this, it is 
well to look back into American history 
tolearnthefacts. Ihaveselected two Mas- 
sachusetts towns for examination because I 
am familiar with them and have the early 
town Annuals, Histories, and the late De- 
partmental Reports before me. I believe 
that these two towns are in no way unique, 
the first, Quincy, a part of Brainstree until 
1792, tepresenting industrial centers, and 
Ashfield representing rural towns. 

It might be assumed that Quincy, be- 
cause of its early history, its illustrious 
citizens, and its prominence in the affairs 
of the nation, would have given more em- 
phasis to education in the early days than 
other towns. If this be true, it only 
makes the figures quoted the more strik- 

1 Rich, op. cét. 
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ing, for, if Quincy spent only half as much 
on education as on the poor, other towns 
must have spent even a smaller fraction. 

Ashfield was long a frontier town. It 
drew to itself those men and women who 
hoped, by their own hard work, to make a 
a place for themselves in a new commun- 
ity. The chief asset was land, of which 
there was an abundance. The lack of 
strength and judgment would be the only 
excuse for failure to earn a living for one- 
self and family. Yet in 1819 Ashfield 
spent more for the relief of the poor than 
for education. 

William Coddington and Edmund 
Quincy were granted land on the old 
Mount Wollaston site in 1636 and from 
this beginning the town of Brainstree 
grew up. In 1792 the North Precinct was 
set aside as the town of Quincy. The 
Adams and the Quincy families have made 
it famous but it is today a thriving indus- 
trial city. Even in the early days it was 
an important business center. 

The first specific appropriation made by 
the town of Brainstree as shown in the town 
record, December 24, 1694, includes five 
pounds for John Belcher’s widow's main- 
tenance, thirty shillings to Thomas Revell 
for keeping William Dimblebee, seven 
shillings to William Savill for Dimble- 
bee’s coffin, eight shillings to the constable 
for warning the town. Here we see many 
of the welfare problems of today: widow's 
assistance, which was probably also 
Mother's Aid, Old Age Assistance, town 
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burial, and the problem of Legal Resi- 
dence. 

The transient problem was as great then 
as now. When a new-comer appeared 
the town cast suspicious and cautious 
glances upon him. It was the duty of 
selectmen or the constable to ‘warn the 
town,’ that is, to warn the strangers to 
‘depart the limits of the town’ unless they 
had the means of their own support be- 
yond question. Many who later became 
honored citizens were so greeted upon 
their appearance in a new community. 

In 1792 the selectmen of the newly 
incorporated Quincy warned fourteen 
adults, seven of whom had families, to de- 
part. On January 17, 1796, Mary Dun- 
ham, Lettice Pierce, Widow Lettice Pierce, 
and others were warned to depart the lim- 
itsof the town. Whether these were new- 
comers without means of support or ob- 
jectionable citizens is not stated in the 
record. Proof that it might be the latter 
is found in the frequent warnings made in 
many Massachusetts towns, particularly 
in Boston, to the Antinomians and Quak- 
ers and other ‘‘objectionable people.” 

An example of the question of legal set- 
tlement was found in John Penniman. It 
appears that he came from Swansey, but 
managed to care for himself in Brainstree 
until he had gained legal settlement there. 
After this he became a public charge. 
The town, while recognizing its responsi- 
bility towards him, did so grudgingly. It 
voted twelve pounds for him ‘“‘provided 
that the Town be forever cleared of him’’. 
Before the sum was given, some ‘‘case 
work’’ was done and his brother, Samuel, 
was located. Evidently Samuel had not 
the means of caring for his unfortunate 
brother, so the twelve pounds was paid 
to him and, in consideration of this, he 
bound himself ‘‘to find my brother, the 
above said John Penniman, with good and 
sufficient meat, drink, apparell, washing 





and lodging and with all other things 
necessary and convenient in sickness and 
in health during the time and term of his 
natural life.’’ It is interesting to note 
that this bit of ‘‘case work"’ took eight- 
een months. We are left wondering 
what poor John did in the interval. 

Prior to 1786 there was no almshouse in 
Brainstree and one of the most irksome 
duties of the selectmen was the care of 
the poor. They did not accept the state- 
ments of the clients then any more than 
now, but hunted them up in their homes 
and made an investigation. If conven- 
ient, they were aided in their own homes. 
Mother's aid and old age assistance in 
particular were practiced informally in 
this way. In17o1 it was voted that ‘‘Na- 
thaniel Owen should have five pounds 
allowed him next Town Rate towards the 
errecting of a Room for the entertainment 
and taking care of his Father and mother.”’ 
I am so glad the old couple were not sep- 
arated and that they were givenaroom to 
themselves. Much can be read in between 
the lines here of a crowded house, healthy, 
noisy young children, sensitiveness of the 
aged, and all too infrequent kindly under- 
standing of the town fathers. 

This same spirit was shown towards 
William Taunt in 1729. Taunt broke his 
leg and was unable to continue his busi- 
ness—I think he was a carpenter—for a 
long time. He was ‘‘reduced to low cir- 
cumstances"’ but in his pride, rather than 
ask for charity, asked the town for a loan 
of five pounds fora year. The town voted 
him the sum ‘‘for his relief not to be re- 
paid."’ Apparently they appreciated the 
efforts of an honest, industrious citizen 
and were willing to help him make a new 
start. 

A very different attitude was evinced 
in the client and in the town at Ashfield 
in 1813 when it was ‘‘Voted, that the se- 
lectmen be authorized to put up a log hut 
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on the land formerly owned by Mr. Jen- 
kins for Tim Warren to move on and over- 
see him and see that he gets a living for 
himself and family.’’ Old Tim was to be 
made to work whether he would or not. 
How much better this was than to arrest 
him for non-support, keep him locked up 
at the expense of the town, and his family 
on relief. 

Not all the poor were so fortunate as to 
have homes in which to remain or strength 
to earn their living. These were bid off 
at ‘public Vendue’’ in open town meeting 
to the lowest bidder. We find cases of 
this in all Massachusetts towns. The one 
who would undertake to care for a ‘‘pau- 
per’’ at the lowest expense to the town 
got the job. It goes without saying that 
he got as much in work from these un- 
fortunates as they were capable of giving, 
probably more. In 1813 the average price 
per person per week was $1.42, exclusive 
of sickness and funeral charges. Con- 
sidering the value of the dollar then and 
now, this was a much more liberal allow- 
ance than made at present. In 1934 
Georgia allowed less than $1.42 a week for 
each adult under the FERA. 

John Adams’ description of how, as soon 
as a selectman was elected, he was im- 
portuned for “‘the privilege of supplying 
the poor with wood, corn, meat, etc.”’ 
by those who sought to make a profit from 
the poor, has a very modern ring. Even 
medical care of the poor was let out to the 
physician who made the lowest bid. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams, in com- 
menting upon the status of the poor in 
Quincy remarked, ‘‘Naturally this method 
of dealing with pauperism put a premium 
on its increase, and, instead of improving, 
affairs steadily grew worse. ... Even at 
that late date, forty years after independ- 
ence was achieved, the support of the 
town poor cost more than either church 
or schools. . . . Carelessness and want of 


system in extending relief undoubtedly 
had much to do with the excess... .”’ 

One means of improving these condi- 
tions, so it was thought in the nineteenth 
century, was the building of almshouses. 
Brainstree began to consider an almshouse 
as early as 1740. For twenty years prior 
to 1786 the matter was under considera- 
tion and at last it was voted ‘‘a power be 
lodged in the hands of the Overseers of 
the Poor to hire a House if they see cause’’. 
But it was finally decided to erect a “‘spe- 
cies of barracks sixty-eight feet in length, 
fourteen feet wide, with two stacks of 
chimneys” as a “‘receptacle for the Poor’’. 
The next year it was voted to give no relief 
except to those within the almshouse, but 
in 1796 this was softened by an exception 
“Voted . . . That the poor be put into the 
house built for their accommodation, ex- 
cepting such as the Selectmen think not 
proper to be placed there.’’ Evidently 
the poor of that day did not like institu- 
tional care any better than they do today 
and used every means possible to avoid it. 

This did not settle the matter for Quincy 
for it had become a separate town in 1792. 
In 1803 we find in the minutes of Au- 
gust 29, ‘‘Voted that the poor be let out 
at vendue to the lowest bidder, to be sup- 
ported for the term of one year, on the 
same conditions that they were let out 
last year, viz.: They are to be furnished 
with provisions, clothes and firewood, 
what may be necessary to support them 
comfortably.’’ So the poor, we do not 
know how many there were, were put up 
by the Moderator and were struck off to 
John Spear, at $495 for the year. Quincy's 
new “‘poor-house’’ was built in 1815. 

In Ashfield, the problem of the poor was 
met in much the same way. In 1819 a 
special committee, having reported that 
the poor had cost the town seven hundred 
dollars, recommended building an alms- 
house thirty by fourteen feet with a cellar 
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and an oven. The oven was probably 
intended as a means of supplying the needy 
at large with bread as they might apply for 
it. This had a fine medieval twang. The 
thirteen “‘paupers of Ashfield who were 
able’’ were moved to a one hundred and 
fifty-one acre farm in 1839. In 1874 there 
were five inmates of the poor-farm who 
cost the town a little over two dollars each 
a week. By 1913 there was but one 
inmate. 

The selectmen always found the care of 
the poor a thankless and arduous task and 
those of Quincy strove for thirteen years 
for the appointment of an overseer of the 
poor. At last Jonathan Thayer was 
chosen for the work and paid three pounds 
and twelve shillings a year for his services. 
This is hardly over a dollar a month so we 
are not surprised that he asked to be ex- 
cused when reélected. Captain Silas Ward 
was chosen in his place and the next year 
succeeded in having his salary raised to six 
pounds and made retroactive. A compari- 
son of this salary with the $1.42 a week 
paid for the board of a pauper proves that 
the poor did not fair so badly. 

Not only were the poor auctioned off, 
but also the orphans. In 1818 several 
children in Ashfield were auctioned off to 
the lowest bidder, to be bound until 
twenty-one years of age. This practice 
was not new, for a boy, Salmon Miller, 
who was born in 1787, was first boarded 
out as a little child and then bound out to 
John Montor until he was twenty-one 
years old. This care of the boy cost the 
town one hundred dollars and in after 
years Miller repaid this sum to the town 


of his own free will. He became a good, 


though somewhat peculiar, citizen. He 
succeeded in saving money, bought a farm, 
and married. He and his wife lived 
simply after the Quaker fashion. They 
had no children of their own but were 
always free in helping any child in need. 





At Mr. Miller’s death in 1863 he left all 
his property to be sold by the town and 
the income of it to be used by the overseers 
of the poor ‘‘for the comfort, benefit, and 
assistance of any persons who are inhabit- 
ants of the town of Ashfield and who may, 
in the judgment of the overseers of the 
poor, be in need of such assistance."’ The 
noteworthy thing about Mr. Miller’s gift 
is that he made no mention of the 
‘‘worthy’’ poor. If in need, the person 
has aright to help from the fund, whether 
“worthy’’ ornot. At Mrs. Miller’s death 
her property also was turned over to the 
town for the use of the poor. 

Work Relief was not unknown in the 
early days. In 1795 Brainstree voted, 
‘The selectmen be empowered to hire a 
piece of ground of Mr. James Brackett for 
a garden for the poor of the town."’ And 
in 1841 we find voted ‘““That the paupers 
be allowed a temperate use of ardent spirits 
when they work on the roads or farm’’. 
Ninety-six voted in favor and cighty-six 
against this measure so the paupers got 
their ‘‘ardent spirits.’’ But we find follow- 
ing this that the paupers asked of the town 
the privilege to sell their rations. This 
seems to be the reverse of the accusation 
often made against the relief clients in 
1933-34 of selling their grocery orders to 
buy liquor. 

Insanity seems to have been recognized 
as the joint responsibility of county and 
town as early as 1651 when we find that 
‘In answer to the petition of John Heydon 
of Braintree, for relief of his distracted 
childe, as also some loss lately befolne 
him, this Court doth order, that the said 
John Heydon shall have from the County, 
towards the charges of keeping the childe, 
five pounds per annum, to be payed out of 
their own Town levy, and the town to 
bear the rest of the charge till the court 
se cause to withdraw their benevolence." 

In 1689 the town of Bra‘nstree recorded 
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“It was voted that Samuel Speer should 
build a little house seven foot long and 
five foot wide, and set it by his house to 
secure his sister, good wife Witty being 
distracted, and provide for her, and the 
town by vote engaged to see him well 
payed and satisfied which shall be thought 
reasonable.’’ Here the town is authoriz- 
ing and helping a man chain his sister in a 
kennel-like structure as though she were 
a dog. No effort was made, apparently, 
for her cure or comfort. 

However, it was only nine years later 
that the idea of cure entered into a case, 
that of Abigail Neal. Five pounds were 
voted by the town for her cure and the 
town treasurer and another man were 
appointed ‘‘to transport and take care of 
her.” Who was employed at this time 
for her cure we do not know, but three 
years later Mr. John Bayly of Roxbury was 
voted five pounds for her keep ‘provided 
he give the town noe further Trouble about 
her."’ It appears that Bayly was a physi- 
cian and one that was not satisfied with 
what the town had done for Abigail Neal, 
for the next year Dr. Bayly was voted 
eight pounds more, again with the condi- 
tion that he should ‘‘take up therewith 
and give the Town no farther Trouble."’ 
But with all, he failed, and after voting 
thirty-eight shillings for her care the next 
year and twenty shillings the year after, at 
last, in 1707 a bargain was made with 
Samuel Bullard of Deadham to take the 
poor woman and keep her for eighteen 
pence a week. If he cured her he was to 
have ten pounds but if he failed to cure her 
he was to have but twenty shillings. We 
do not know the end of her story but we 
are reminded of the woman of whom St. 
Mark says she ‘‘had suffered many things 
of many physicians, and had spent all that 
she had, and was nothing bettered, but 
rather grew worse.” 


All this experimenting with Abigail 


Neal probably made the town skeptical of 
the cure of insanity for when, in 1699, 
Ebenezer Owen appealed for aid in caring 
for his ‘“‘destracted daughter,’’ Mary, the 
selectmen were instructed to deal with 
Josiah Owen—whether a grandfather, 
brother, or uncle of the girl we do not 
know,—'‘‘and give him twenty pounds 
money provided he gives bond under his 
hand to cleare the Town forever of said 
girle."’ But despite his bond, seven years 
later the town had to vote Josiah forty 
shillings a year for the care of Mary Owen. 

Never again has Quincy’s poor cost the 
town proportionally as much as in 1816. 
In 1935 the town appropriated $559,270.00 
for the poor and $1,214,606.50 for educa- 
tion, to which should be added $138,036.77 
from the State, special funds, and miscel- 
laneous. Nine and three tenths per cent 
of the year’s appropriation was used for 
charity and 22.6 for education. Quincy 
received $1,063,648.53 from the Federal 
funds of which 22 per cent was used for 
materials, supplies, equipment, and ad- 
ministrative expenses, according to the 
average for the whole state. Of the re- 
maining 78 per cent a portion went to 
education, as teachers’ salaries, adult edu- 
cation, etc. If the value of the work done 
by those on work relief were deducted, the 
78 per cent would be still more reduced. 
Therefore, we are conservative in saying 
that with the addition of Federal funds, 
the sum spent on the poor, including all 
the unemployed, in Quincy in 1935 was 
considerably less than that spent on educa- 
tion, rather than twice the amount as 
in 1816. 

Ashfield made a still better showing in 
1935. The town appropriated $11,204.29 
for education and to this was added, from 
special funds, the State, and miscellaneous, 
$11,049.91, making a total of $22,254.20. 
The appropriation for the poor, including 
Old Age Assistance, was $4,165.12. The 
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Federal grant to Ashfield was $8,945.38. 
Deducting 22 per cent for non-relief wages, 
materials, and administration, we have 
$6,978.02. Add this to the town appro- 
priation for the poor and we have 
$11,143.24 or about one half the total 
amount used for education. 

While we have included Federal Aid 
with poor relief here, we are conscious 
that this is not justified. It is done only 
to answer, even on their own basis, those 
who are ever ready to exclaim, ‘‘Yes, but 
look what the Federal Government is 
spending!"’ Poor relief was and still is a 
local problem and as such is met with local 
funds. Unemployment is a different prob- 
lem. An examination of the unemploy- 
ment list in any city will show that these 
men and women have come together from 
the four corners of the nation, from Can- 
ada, Mexico, and even from Europe and 
Asia. The greater the unemployment the 
more heterogeneous the group. Also, un- 
employment is the result of economic 
factors which do not enter into the poor 
problem. It can never be corrected 
through the dole or through relief. This 
has been recognized and the ‘‘unemploy- 


ables’’ or the “‘city’s poor’’ have been 
segregated as the city’s problem, while 
the Federal Government strives to solve 
the unemployment problem. 

The wide unemployment is a catastrophe 
as well as our greatest national problem, 
but one which we hope to prove to be tem- 
porary. Poor relief is a perpetual prob- 
lem, one that can be solved only by recog- 
nizing itassuch. Today it is being met by 
Old Age Assistance and Mother's Aid 
Laws, case work that seeks to cure rather 
than to ignore or dispose of, psychiatric 
treatment, and rehabilitation. We no 
longer aid the poor “provided he give the 
Town noe further Trouble about her.”’ 

As for aims, methods, and treatment, 
there can be no question of our progress 
when we recall the above described auc- 
tions of the aged and children, warnings 
of the town, the thirty-by-fourteen alms- 
houses and seven-by-five kennels for the 
insane. And when we recall that with 
our improvement in methods and treat- 
ment we have also reduced the cost from 
34 per cent to 9.3 per cent of the town’s 
assessment, we have cause to take courage. 


SPECIAL COURSE IN PUBLIC WELFARE 

In order to meet the demand for better trained workers in the county units to 
carry on the enlarged public welfare program in North Carolina, the Division 
of Public Welfare and Social Work at the University of North Carolina will 
institute on May 3, 1937, a special three months’ course, featuring particularly 
social case work in the social security program. Enrollment, which will be 
on the graduate level, will be limited to about 60 persons, This course will be 
repeated in the regular summer session of the University beginning June 1o. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE IN RURAL AREAS 


LOUIS R. WILSON 


University of Chicago 


ORTY-FIVE million people in the 

United States live in areas in which 

service through public libraries is not 
available according to the information 
supplied by the American Library Associa- 
tion. Although the total percentage of 
those living in such areas decreased be- 
tween 1926 and 1935 from 43 to 37 per cent, 
the total number actually increased 
slightly. According to further data fur- 
nished by the American Library Associa- 
tion, another 40,000,000 people, although 
having public library service, are served 
very inadequately. The remaining 
40,000,000 enjoy service which according 
to general agreement can be termed ade- 
quate. 

An analysis of these data reveals three 
facts: (1) The 45,000,000 people without 
any kind of library service reside almost 
exclusively in rural, agricultural areas; 
(2) the 40,000,000 with inadequate service 
live in towns and small cities; and (3) the 
40,000,000 with libraries that provide 
abundant materials are to be found pri- 
marily in the larger cities and metropoli- 
tan areas. 

If the analysis is carried still further and 
the data are broken down among the vari- 
ous regions of the country, it is found that 
the library facilities in the South are far 
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less extensive than throughout the nation 
generally. Of the 33,000,000 people who 
live in thirteen Southern states, 22,000,000 
are without library facilities. Stated 
another way, of the 45,000,000 of the 
country as a whole who lack library re- 
sources, one-half of these live in the South, 
although its population constitutes only 
one-fourth of that of the nation. The 
percentage of the total population without 
service for the United States is 37. For 
the South it is 66. During the decade 
1926-35 the percentage for the United 
States fell from 43 to 37, for the South it 
fell from 72 to 66. However, while 
3,284,816 more people in the South have 
library service today than did in 1926, the 
total number without service is 832,717 
greater, because population increased 
faster than library service. Of the 22,000, 
ooo or more persons without library service 
in the South, nineteen and three-quarter 
million live in rural areas, while two and 
one-half million live in Southern cities. 

Similarly, per capita library support, 
number of volumes per capita possessed, 
and number of volumes per capita circu- 
lated in the South as contrasted with other 
regions are lower than they are elsewhere. 
The $2,558,262 spent in the South for 
public libraries in 1935 represents a per 
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capita expenditure of eight cents. For the 
nation as a whole, the amount was thirty- 
eight cents. The 7,830,353 volumes pos- 
sessed by these libraries represent holdings 
of one-fifth of a volume per capita. The 
per capita holdings for the nation are four- 
fifths of a volume or four times as great. 
And the 33,931,539 volumes circulated rep- 
resent a circulation of one book per in- 
habitant. The corresponding figure for 
the United States generally is three and 
two-thirds. Measured by any index in- 
volving library resources, the circulation 
of magazines and newspapers, the presence 
of book stores and rental libraries, the 
rural South ranks far below all other 
sections. 

In the preceding statements I have dealt 
with the general distribution of library 
resources of the country with particular 
emphasis upon the scarcity of facilities in 
the rural South. I now wish to point out 
some of the conditions which have given 
rise to this situation, or at least which 
must be considered in projecting any pro- 
gram of library service to the schools in 
the rural South. 

First of all, it must be noted that the 
number of persons per 100 population nine- 
teen years of age or under in the South is 
greater than in any section in the country. 
The average for the United States is 39. 
For the South, it is 46. In Coahoma 
County, Mississippi, one of the Southern 
counties which has county library service 
for urban and rural populations and for 
schools for both whites and Negroes, 50.6 
per cent of the population is nineteen years 
of ageorunder. That means that for each 
person under twenty for whom schools and 
libraries and public health and other 
services must be provided, there is only 
one person over twenty years old to pro- 
vide these services. Marin County, Cali- 
fornia, another county which maintains 
a county-wide library service, has three 


persons over twenty to one under that age. 
The exact ratio is 74 to 26. Stated dif- 
ferently, North Carolina and Chicago each 
have approximately three and one-half 
million population. North Carolina, 
however, has a school population of 
goo,ooo whereas Chicago's is only 700,000 
and the number of persons nineteen years 
old or under in an equal number of Cali- 
fornia’s total population would be con- 
siderably lower still. Not only is the 
total number of children in the population 
in the South relatively higher than that 
of any other section for whom school 
library service has to be provided, this 
service must be provided for two races 
with administrative and supervisory costs 
increased accordingly. 

Furthermore, 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the South is rural and agricultural. 
In library service, as in school service, this 
fact tends to increase the difficulties of 
operation as contrasted with operation ia 
more highly concentrated urban centers. 

Even more significant than these facts, 
however, is the further fact that the per 
capita wealth and current income of the 
South are lower than that of any other 
region. The average per capita income in 
the South from 1929 to 1933 was $252. 
For the Northeast it was $681. The 
accumulated per capita wealth of the two 
regions would show similar differences. 
The ability to support library services, 
which, with urbanization, seems to bear 
a more definite and positive relation to the 
provision of librarians than any other 
factor, is consequently less adequate in 
the South than elsewhere and adds to the 
difficulties occasioned by the high per- 
centage of children in the population, by 
necessity of providing a dual form of serv- 
ice, and by the distance which separates 
the residents of a sparsely settled rural area. 

Closely associated with the lack of 
wealth as affecting the ability of the South 
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as a whole to provide adequate school 
library service is the inadequacy of the 
average Southern county as a satisfactory 
unit to provide financial support for libra- 
ries. The average area of the county in 
the South, excluding Texas, is approxi- 
mately 400 square miles, the population of 
54 per cent of the 1284 counties is less than 
20,000, and the total assessed valuation of 
property from which local taxes may be 
derived is less than $10,000,000 in 60 per 
cent of the Southern counties. In view of 
these conditions, unless an excessive tax is 
imposed, or aid from state funds is pro- 
vided, the county affords an unsatisfactory 
base for adequate library support. 

A third group of facts which require 
consideration are those that have to do 
with the means which states employ in 
providing library service for schools. 
Libraries, unlike schools, have generally 
been a charge against a local political unit 
rather than against the state, and provi- 
sion for school libraries has not been made 
mandatory in many instances in the way 
that school service generally has been. 
General plans for providing school library 
support are sufficiently common to be 
worthy of description. Some states re- 
quire through statute that a certain 
amount of money per teacher be provided 
locally by the school. It may be as much 
as $50 per teacher. In Iowa the school 
must provide fifteen cents per pupil. In 
North Carolina the state allots, through 
the state educational commission, three 
cents per pupil in average daily attendance. 
This amounts to approximately $24,000 
for the current year, to which schools may 
add funds provided iocally outside the 
school budget. The total for the state 


in 1934-35 raised in this way was about 
$80,000. Alabama, through the State 
Department of Education, makes certain 
amounts available on a matching basis to 
those schools which raise certain amounts 


locally. In still other states, a part of 
the regular school budget can be used for 
library purposes depending upon the deci- 
sion of the school authorities concerned. 
In the Southern states, several of these 
methods are followed and in six of them 
school library supervisors operating in the 
State Departments of Education have su- 
pervision of the use made of these funds. 

Against this general background, the 
status of library service to Negroes, par- 
ticularly in the rural areas of the South, 
may be presented. Outside the South, 
library service for Negroes is the same as 
that for whites. But in the South, where 
a dual service has been developed, the 
service to Negroes has not been developed 
on an equal basis. The same kind of in- 
equality that exists in the provision for 
schools appears in the provision for libra- 
ries, except that it is greater, and for four 
reasons: (1) The support of schools is 
mandatory in all states, whereas legisla- 
tion providing for library support is per- 
missive; (2) the state provides a consider- 
able part of the’ funds for the school, 
whereas the library is largely dependent 
upon local resources; (3) the state has pro- 
vided extensively for the training of teach- 
ers, whereas it has only a minimum of 
responsibility for the training of librarians; 
and (4) there still lingers in the South the 
feeling that book learning, as distin- 
guished from schooling, for the Negro is 
not essential. The inequality of the sup- 
port for schools as represented by the per 
capita expenditure of $44.31 for whites as 
against $12.57 for Negroes would be even 
greater in the case of library service, if 
service was provided at all. 

Of the 8,633,437 Negroes in the South in 
1935, 1,494,982 were within the service 
area of 75 libraries. Eighty-three per cent 
or 7,138,455 were without access to public 
libraries, and where this service was pro- 
vided, book collections were meager and 
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badly worn. They were usually poorly 
housed, they were not as carefully chosen 
as they should be to ineet the requirements 
of those for whom they were made avail- 
able, and the training of the custodians in 
charge of them was at best of a most 
limited nature. This has been less true in 
the case of the service provided for Negroes 
in the demonstration libraries which were 
assisted since 1929 in eleven Southern coun- 
ties by the Julius Rosenwald Fund. In 
these counties library service has been pro- 
vided for whites and Negroes, urban and 
rural, in school and out. For city service 
to Negroes, a branch library has been used 
as headquarters, and service to the rural 
areas has generally been provided through 
the schools. Service to whites in rural 
areas has been considerably better but even 
in these cases, rural service has not been 
as complete as urban service. In counties 
without county service, library materials 
are provided, if provided at all, through 
the county rural schools. In several 
Southern states, particularly in Alabama 
and Texas, the county superintendents of 
public instruction have organized school 
library divisions in their offices and books 
are made available to schools through 
teachers. The exchange of books is made 
at the monthly teachers meetings. The 
value of this service, however, is limited, 
because the distribution of materials de- 
pends upon the voluntary codperation of 
teachers and does not have the careful 
library supervision which such service 
demands. If the person in charge of the 
service were library trained and could 
devote considerable time to the training 
and supervision of teachers and custodians, 
it could be greatly improved. 

In spite of these limitations in Negro 
library service, however, progress of an 
encouraging nature has been made in the 
past decade. The Library School at 
Hampton Institute has trained more than 


100 librarians who are now serving in 
Southern libraries, many of them in col- 
leges where teachers are being trained. 
Through these librarians better library 
practice is being demonstrated and effec- 
tive instruction in library use is provided. 
Within the same period the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund has assisted in providing ap- 
proximately 1900 special school libraries 
of a very excellent kind. Altogether the 
funds provided in this way and by the 
schools locally has amounted to $165,000 
and the number of volumes acquired is 
approximately 200,000. An institute for 
the training of Negro librarians has been 
held in Atlanta, some training in library 
use has been provided in a number of Negro 
summer schools, and Jeanes teachers and 
the library supervisors in the state depart- 
ment of education have given valuable 
assistance in promoting library efficiency. 
In North Carolina 14 of the 73 Negro high 
schools accredited by the Southern Asso- 
ciation evidently have been able to meet 
the library standards as to training of libra- 
rians, number of books and periodicals, 
etc., and the total number of volumes in 
the Negro school libraries in the state in 
1933-34 Was 129,000. 

It should also be pointed out that where 
library service has been provided for Negro 
rural schools, it has been highly appre- 
ciated and extensively used. Visits to 
such schools in the Rosenwald demonstra- 
tion counties disclosed the fact that chil- 
dren in the primary grades were supple- 
menting their grade readers with books 
from the library and in the higher grades 
individual children could frequently give 
the titles of a half dozen books they had 
read with interest during the term. In 
several schools the grades had formed a 
library organization and all library mate- 
rials were handled by the children in a 
very orderly and intelligent way. In 
Webster Parish, Louisiana, where service 
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to the Negro schools is supervised by a 
former student of Hampton and the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, special emphasis is 
placed on the use of books in the rural 
schools and homes which deal with 
health, etc., as well as books which are 
of interest for recreational reading. 

Two of the important findings in the 
survey of the Rosenwald Demonstration 
libraries relating to Negro library service 
were: (1) that the type of books read by 
the Negro pupils in the schools of those 
counties was much higher than that of 
books read in schools in counties not 
having county libraries, and (2) that the 
children in Negro schools who had access 
to the kind of books contained in the spe- 
cial Rosenwald collections read a greater 
percentage of non-fiction titles than white 
children in rural schools. There is an 
abundance of evidence that good books are 
effectively used, and that increased speed 
and comprehension in reading can be noted 
on the part of pupils where library mate- 
rials are present as contrasted with that of 
pupils in schools where such materials are 
not available. 

If the problem of meeting this situation 
is to be properly solved, however, some- 
thing more than the present methods will 
have to be employed, and much more 
financial support will be required. I offer, 
therefore, the following program for rural] 
school libraries. 

1. That state departments of education re- 
quire that a certain definite amount of money be 
set aside in the budget of every rural school for 
the purchase of library materials. California 
has handled this matter with greater suc- 
cess than any other American state and 
has developed an unusually effective school 
library service. The state educational 


code requires that in rural schools a mini- 
mum of $25 per teacher must be set aside 
for library purposes, including supple- 
mentary texts, general recreational and 


cultural books, reference books, profes- 
sional and teaching aids, program material 
for various types of school programs, 
Magazines, pictures, maps, etc. As much 
as $50 per teacher may be used under the 
code. Iowa requires fifteen cents per 
pupil, and North Carolina provides three 
cents from state school funds—an amount 
obviously too small to make anything like 
adequate provision for library materials. 

2. That in the event there is a county library 
in a given county, the board of education con- 
tract with the library to provide the rural school 
library service. This provision in the Cali- 
fornia school code had added greatly to 
the effectivensss of the school library pro- 
gram as it results in making available prac- 
tically four volumes to every one that could 
be provided by an individual school. Cer- 
tain reference books are placed perma- 
nently in all schools, but other materials 
required for curriculum purposes and recre- 
ational reading are supplied through 
postal or book truck delivery when re- 
quired. This method increases the num- 
ber of books available to all the schools 
and it insures expert selection and super- 
vision which an individual school would 
therefore have difficulty in obtaining. 

3. That in counties in which it is impossible 
to provide county libraries through which schools 
may be served, the county superintendent or- 
ganize a county-wide school service under the 
direction of a supervisor trained in library 
management. Through this type of service 
some of the benefits which county library 
service makes possible can be secured and 
the basis for county-wide service can be 
laid. The total book resources available 
to all the schools will be increased at least 
three or four fold, depending upon the skill 
of the supervisor and teachers in effecting 
exchanges. This plan has been consider- 
ably developed in Alabama and Texas. 

For the provision of general library 
service for rural sections, | recommend: 
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1. The development of county libraries where 
the population and assessed valuation of prop- 
erty are sufficient to imsure proper support. 
Some writers have considered a population 
of 20,000 and assessed valuation of prop- 
erty of $10,000 necessary for the support 
of adequate library service for urban and 
rural residents both in school and out. 
It is possible that differentials in cost of 
living, salaries, etc., may reduce these 
essentials in the South. 

2. The combination of two or more counties 
into a regional library in instances where the 
population and assessed valuation of the indi- 
vidual counties are not sufficient to support 
adequate service. If a library exists in an 
adjoining county, contractual relations 
might be entered into with it to supply a 
specified school library service. If no 
library exists, a completely new organiza- 
tion might be affected. Codperative enter- 
prises of this sort for library service can 
prove just as effective as codperative dai- 
ries or other forms of codperative service. 

3. The close codperation of county school, 
library, agricultural, and public health in- 
terests in the development of cooperative programs 
in order that the limited finances can be made to 
serve the greatest number possible. Codpera- 
tion of this character on the part of Cali- 
fornia county officials has been one of the 
factors which has contributed to the suc- 
cessful development of general library 
service in that state. 


For the promotion of library interests 
generally throughout the rural sections of 
a state, I recommend: 

1. The provision of funds to be used as a 
state aid fund to libraries rendering county-wide 
or regional service, including school library 
service. Two changes in education make 
library support an appropriate charge 
against the state rather than a local politi- 
cal unit. The curriculums of all schools, 
including elementary schools, have been 
modified during the past twenty years in 
such way that the purposes of the school 
cannot be carried out effectively without 
an adequate basis of library materials. 
The continuing education of adults is also 
essential in a democracy. 

2. The support of library extension agencies 
in all states: (1) to formulate a general pro- 
gram of library development; (2) to distribute 
such funds as the state makes available to 
libraries; (3) to operate a supplementary service 
to libraries from the state agency; (4) to prepare 
necessary manuals concerning the care and use 
of books by libraries; and (5) to advise and 
cooperate with all libraries in the extension and 
improvement of library service in the state. 
These agencies should maintain close rela- 
tions with the state departments of educa- 
tion, university and agricultural extension 
bureaus, and all other state offices which 
depend in part upon the use of publications 
in carrying on their activities. 


SOCIAL SELECTION IN COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


CHRISTOPHER SMITH 


Columbia University 


NE of the most cherished ideals 
that has been handed down from 
generation to generation in Amer- 

ican society is the one that pictures 
America as the land of infinite individual 
opportunity. Provided a young man has 


the combined qualities of ability, which 
he invariably possesses because of the al- 
leged fact that all men are created equal, 
and ambition, the supreme virtue in 
American civilization, there is nothing to 
prevent him from attaining a position of 
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prominence and leadership in society. If 
he cannot rise to the position in the White 
House as the boy from the log cabin did, he 
can at least reach a position of importance 
and esteem in his own community. 

This cherished ideal, however, has been 
realized only in sentiment and not in fact. 
At least this is the case in one prosperous 
New England community. 

Waterbury, Connecticut, is an industrial 
city and had a population of 99,902 in 1930 
of which 27.8 per cent were foreign born, 
1.7 per cent Negro, and 70.4 per cent native 
white.! The city was originally one of 
the early Connecticut towns and has 
grown continuously and rapidly during the 
past 60 years. Its present population is 
slightly over double that of 1900 and over 
nine times that of 1870. 

In Waterbury the prominent men in the 
combined business, civic, social, philan- 
thropic, and religious fields, who might 
properly be called the community leaders, 
have definite and unique patterns of simi- 
larity pertaining to their social, cultural, 
and economic backgrounds which are 
potent forces determining to some degree 
the positions of prominence held by these 
men in the community. Such patterns are 
qualitatively different from personality 
traits involving the elements of ability and 
ambition. However, the situation may be 
different in the newer communities of the 
West. 

The characteristic leader in Waterbury 
not only was nurtured in New England but 
was born and brought up within the city. 
He is not only Protestant in religion but is 
a member of one of three particular Protes- 
tant churches even though the city has 
over a dozen Protestant churches. He isa 
college graduate but to speak more accu- 
rately he is a graduate of Yale. His an- 
nual financial income is $15,000 to $25,000 


1U. S. Census, 1930. 


He comes from an old and promi- 
In fact his own degree of 


or over. 
nent family. 
prominence as a community leader holds a 
striking resemblance to the prominence of 
his father’s or mother's family. While he 
was being nurtured, his family received an 
annual income of $25,000 or over. His 
father was definitely not a farmer or a 
member of the working class but a member 
of the class in society that does not work 
with its hands which is conventionally 
termed the business class. His relatives 
were instrumental in placing him in a defi- 
nitely favorable business position when he 
commenced his business career. 

In seeking to discover who these leaders 
were in Waterbury, for the purpose of 
determining these patterns of similarity 
which are beyond personality traits, a 
unique quantitative method was used. It 
seemed tenable to assume that certain types 
of participating memberships in prominent 
organizations of the city were related to 
leadership. Thus, being a director in a 
bank is an index of leadership of some sort. 
Likewise, being selected to represent one’s 
business ‘“‘classification’’ in the Rotary 
Club represents again a type of leadership. 
The same is true of serving on the directo- 
rate of philanthropic bodies or of being an 
elected Alderman. One runs at once into 
the possibility of a variety of planes of 
leadership: a person elected to a civic posi- 
tion, a church elder, a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, a person elected to 
the Country Club, a director of the Y. M. 
C. A. Consequently, a list of the most 
prominent organizations in the business, 
civic, social, philanthropic, and religious 
planes of community activity was com- 
piled. There are 39 prominent organiza- 
tions of this type in Waterbury all of 
which are voluntary associations but yet 
they select or elect the men of the commu- 
nity who are to form their memberships. 


A little over 600 different individuals 
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occupy elective positions in at least one 
of these 39 prestige-giving organizations; 
229 hold elective positions in at least two 
of the organizations; and 119 hold elective 
positions in from three to eleven of the 
organizations. A large proportion of the 
229 individuals holding elective positions 
in at least two of the organizations are 
little known in the community. All of 
the 119 individuals holding elective posi- 
tions in from three to eleven organizations 
are well known and respected in the com- 
munity. Consequently, it seems fair to 
say that this latter group of 119 indi- 
viduals compose the community's leaders. 
All of the 119 individuals hold elected 
positions in at least two of the broad 
planes of community activity—the busi- 
ness, civic, social, philanthropic, and 
religious planes—which fact further sub- 
stantiates the contention that these indi- 
viduals are the community leaders.? 
Having thus located 119 persons occupy- 
ing three or more of these prominent posi- 
tions, the situation may now be described 
in this manner. Of the 27,141 males 25 
years of age and over in Waterbury, 118 
(plus one woman) appear to form an 
“inner circle of personnel’’ holding the 


* It has been possible to determine the nature of 
the positions held by those individuals who are 
dropped because they hold elective positions in less 
than three organizations. Roughly two-fifths of 
those individuals holding positions in the philan- 
thropic plane are eliminated, three-fifths of those in 
the business and religious planes, two-thirds of those 
in the social plane, and cleven out of every twelve 
in the civic plane. Of the five broad planes of com- 
munity interest represented here, the philanthropic 
plane has the largest proportional representation 
in the finally selected list of leaders; the civic or 
political plane has the lowest. This latter fact is 
interesting because it indicates that the plane of 
community activity, the political plane, which prob- 
ably affects most significantly, with the possible 
exception of the business plane, the city’s entire 
population, is almost unrepresented in the city's 
prominent leaders. 


major positions of prominence and leader- 
shipinthecommunity. Are there definite 
social, cultural, and economic patterns of 
similarity existing in these lives that may 
help to explain this phenomenon? The 
answer is, ‘‘Yes.’’ 

Roughly 90 per cent of the 119 leaders 
are directly or by general predilection of 
the Protestant faith, 9 per cent are of the 
Catholic faith, and one per cent of the 
Jewish faith. These percentages are most 
striking when compared with the per- 
centage distribution by religious faith of 
the entire population of the city. While 
only 20 per cent of the population of the 
city are Protestant in faith, 70 per cent 
adhere to the Catholic faith, and 10 per 
cent to the Jewish faith. This indicates 
that 20 per cent of the population, classi- 
fied according to religious faith, is repre- 
sented by go per cent of the leaders of the 
community while 70 per cent and 10 per 
cent of the population are represented by 
by 9 per cent and 1 per cent respectively. 
Placing the Catholic and Jewish groups 
together, we see 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion, classified according to religious faith, 
producing only 10 per cent of the leaders. 

Furthermore, two particular Congrega- 
tional churches and one Episcopal church 
have in their combined membership 72 of 
the 103 Protestant leaders. Among the 
many churches in the city these three 
comprise the fashionable ones and implic- 
itly impute a distinctiveness to their mem- 
bers which cannot be obtained in other 
churches. In all three churches tails are 
worn by the deacons and ushers at services, 
which is not the custom in the other 
churches of the city. The fashionable 
families of the city attend one of these 
three churches. Families that becamecon- 
nected with these churches two and three 
generations back are still represented there 
by the present generations. An individual 
wishing to make business contacts or to 
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meet the ‘‘best’’ people would join one of 
these churches in preference to the others. 
No other single Protestant church has 
more than six leaders among its members. 
Therefore, it can be stated that not only 
are Waterbury’s leaders predominatingly 
of the Protestant faith but they also tend 
to be members of three specific churches 
within that faith. 

Of the 11 leaders holding the Catholic 
faith, eight have yearly incomes of over 
$15,000. The remaining three have in- 
comes of only $7,500 or more, but in each 
case there has been a family connection 
between the individual and his leadership 
position; in one case the individual's 
father was wealthy and influential, in the 
other two cases the leaders’ wives through 
the influence of their parents were largely 
responsible for their husbands’ positions. 
Therefore, it can be said that leaders who 
are members of the Catholic faith are 
either fairly wealthy (assuming that a 
yearly income of $15,000 or over denotes 
wealth as it certainly does in Waterbury) 
or have had a family connection with their 
position of leadership. Of course, these 
characteristics are found among the Protes- 
tants, as will be revealed shortly, but not 
in such a high proportion. 

Of the 119 leaders in Waterbury, nearly 
two thirds are college graduates. This 
leaves a large minority the members of 
which gained their present positions of 
prominence without the benefits of a 
higher education; but the number who had 
the benefits of such an education form a 
substantial majority. 

Roughly nine tenths of the leaders who 
are college graduates, graduated from col- 
leges located in New England. It is still 
more striking, however, to find that of the 
74 college graduates, 50 (two thirds) are 
graduates of Yale. There are no more 
than two graduates from any other single 
college. By a classification of leaders ac- 


cording to ages and determining the pro- 
portion of college graduates in the different 
age groups, it can be seen that the trend for 
college trained leaders is increasing. 
Roughly three quarters of the leaders under 
50 years of age have received a college edu- 
cation while only one half of the leaders 
over 50 years of age have received a college 
education.’ Such a difference in this 
direction means that there are more college 
trained individuals among the younger 
group of leaders than among the older 
group and, therefore, that education as a 
factor in leadership is gaining. However, 
this may merely reflect an increase in the 
proportion of college graduates in the 
city’s population. 

When Waterbury’s leaders are classified 
according to their incomes, it is found that 
two out of every five have yearly incomes 
amounting to $25,000 and over, three 
quarters $10,000 and over, and less than 
two per cent under $5,000. The signifi- 
cance of these figures can be grasped only 
when they are compared with the financial 
status of the population of the city as a 
whole. At least four fifths of the families 
of Waterbury do not have yearly incomes 
of over $3,000. Therefore, it may be said 
that four fifths of the families of Water- 
bury do not have incomes as large as the 
lowest income of the leaders (except one). 
If income is a qualification for leadership, 
four fifths of the group from which the 
leaders have been selected are not qualified. 
However, there are still limitations on the 
one fifth who do qualify, because three 
quarters of the leaders have incomes of 
$10,000 and over and the probability is 
that relatively few of those families repre- 


* Three quarters of Waterbury’s leaders are 45 
years of age and over, one half 54 years of age and 
over, and one quarter 62 years of age and over. 

4 One of the two leaders receiving an income below 


$5,000, was at one time wealthy. 
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sented by the one fifth have incomes of 
$10,000. 

Furthermore, there tends to be a rough 
proportional relationship between the 
amount of money one has and the degree 
of leadership one attains, i.e., in propor- 
tion as a leader has money he tends to hold 
more positions of prominence in the es- 
teemed organizations of the city. 

Roughly three quarters of the leaders 
can be considered to have come from 
prominent families, i.e., from families that 
contained the following characteristics 
relative to the community in which they 
dwelt: They were well known; they were 
influential; they had a relative high social 
status; one or more of their members held 
a position of importance and respect in the 
community. The significant feature here 
is the insight that is offered into the impor- 
tance of the family as an agent in the selec- 
tion of leaders in the community. The 
evidence that three quarters of the leaders 
were nurtured in prominent families and 
that those who were nurtured in such 
families occupy more positions of promi- 
nence in the community and have higher 
incomes than those who were not, sup- 
ports the contention that the family is of 
primary importance in determining the 
individual's position in society. 

One half of the leaders had parents with 
yearly incomes of $25,000 and over, three 
out of five had parents with incomes of 
$10,000 and over, and over two thirds had 
parents with incomes of $5,000 and over. 
It must be remembered that money had a 
greater value then than it does at present. 
Although 28 of the leaders had parents 
with incomes below $3,000 a substantial 
majority came from families that were in 
relatively high financial conditions. 

Another interesting feature in the phe- 
nomenon of leadership is the large propor- 
tion of leaders in the community who have 
a business class background as compared 
with the proportion of leaders who have 


a farming and working class background. 
Three quarters of the parents of the leaders 
were members of the business class, one out 
of ten were farmers, and a little more than 
one out of ten were members of the work- 
ing class. These proportions form a con- 
trast to the composition of the city’s popu- 
lation, which is predominatingly made up 
by working class people. 

Roughly three out of every five leaders 
have had family connections of one sort or 
another with their positions of leadership. 
By family connection, it is meant that a 
relationship exists among the individual, 
his family, and the position of prominence 
he holds in the community. He may have 
a position in a firm that is owned by his 
father or in a firm in which his father is a 
major executive. Or it may be a firm 
owned by his mother’s family or even by 
his father-in-law. It may be a firm in 
which his parents are large stockholders, 
or he may hold a position in the directo- 
rate of a bank or philanthropic organiza- 
tion merely because of the social and 
financial prestige of his parents. The 
forms of family connection in this respect 
are highly involved in Waterbury. 

This high proportion of leaders having 
family connections with their positions of 
leadership is of great significance because 
it indicates that selective factors of a cer- 
tain type are operating to admit a particu- 
lar class of people to the majority of the 
positions of leadership and at the same 
time are tending to operate to preclude 
large classes of people from rising to such 
positions. As in the case with prominent 
families, these leaders who have family 
connections tend to hold more positions 
of prominence in the community than 
those without family connections. 

No connection seems to exist between 
the length of time above ten years that a 
leader has lived in the city and the number 
of positions of prominence he holds. 
However, the group of 65 leaders who 
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have lived their entire lives in the city 
occupy a greater number of positions of 
prominence on the average than the group 
of leaders who were born elsewhere and 
have migrated to Waterbury. The expla- 
nation of this phenomenon is suggested by 
the following facts. Those leaders who 
have lived their entire lives in the city have 
higher incomes than those who have 
migrated to the city; a greater proportion 
of leaders had family connections with 
their positions of leadership in the former 
group than in the latter; and the propor- 
tion of prominent and wealthy parents was 
higher in the former group than in the 
latter. 

One is impressed with the important 
réle the family plays in selecting or creat- 
ing the community’s leaders. The family 
presents its younger member, who is a 
potential leader, with the type of religious 
faith that is accepted by the influential 
minority of the city’s population. It 
affords him the education that will meet 
the growing educational standards of the 
community's leaders. It gives him the 
training in the social and cultural ameni- 
ties of society that only a business class 
background is alleged to be able to give. 
It bestows upon him a prominent name 
that is known and respected in the com- 
munity and which will afford him an entry 
to groups from which he might otherwise 
have been excluded. It places him on a 
certain economic or financial level of re- 
spectability and may, as it often does, 
supply him with an amount of money 

’ When a more select group of leaders are consid- 
ered, i.e., when the 61 leaders occupying elective 
positions in four or more organizations are considered 
rather than the 119 occupying positions in three or 
more organizations, the patterns relating to educa- 
tion, income, prominence of parents, income of 
parents, and family connection with leadership 
positions become still more pronounced. The same 
is true when those occupying positions in five or more 
Organizations are considered. The extension of 


these patterns increases with each corresponding 
increase in the standard of leadership. 
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which in itself makes him an important 
individual with whom tq deal in the com- 
munity. It uses its influence, power, or 
direct control to place him in prominent 
positions in society or perhaps merely in a 
favorable position from which, provided 
he has ability and initiative, he may easily 
grow with a minimum of obstacles to over- 
come. It may place him ina position that 
pays a comparatively high salary or it may 
present him in the form of a gift enough 
money to make him an influential person 
in the community. 

These patterns also impress one with the 
inequality of opportunity in Waterbury 
for individuals to rise to positions of 
leadership. Holding a position of leader- 
ship, it has been shown, is to a large degree 
the result of opportunities given to an 
individual by his family. Only a com- 
paratively few families, however, are in 
positions to present their younger members 
with these opportunities. Consequently, 
the mass of people are prevented from ris- 
ing to prominent positions of leadership. 
Naturally, there are individuals in influ- 
ential families who have not risen to posi- 
tions of leadership; but this means they are 
either unduly poor material or that they 
have not taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunities afforded them by their families. 
The element of personality would enter 
here. The validity of the statement that 
the masses are largely excluded is not 
impaired. 

The purpose of this article is not to 
minimize the elements of personality in- 
volving ability and ambition in determin- 
ing leadership. On the contrary, per- 
sonality in its relationship to the 
phenomenon of leadership is deserving of 
extensive study. The findings of this 
community case study suggest simply that 
ability and ambition are not the all-inclu- 
sive determinants in leadership that the 
exponents of rugged individualism would 
have us believe. 
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VILLAGE CHANGES IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


R. R. MARTIN 


University of Oregon 


HAT is happening to the small 

town in an era of super-high- 

ways, high-powered automo- 
biles, trucks, radios,.chain stores, and 
mechanized farming? Obviously no 
blanket answer can be given that would 
apply to all sections of the United States, 
but a study of a limited territory will serve 
to throw some light upon the problem as 
a whole. This paper will trace some of 
the changes that have occurred in popula- 
tion distribution in the Inland Empire of 
the Pacific Northwest between the period 
of the first settlements in 1811 and the time 
of the last Federal Census in 1930, and sug- 
gest some of the factors responsible for 
these changes. 

The Inland Empire may be defined 
roughly as the natural intermountain re- 
gion lying between the Rocky Mountain 
range on the east and the Cascade Moun- 
tains on the west and extending from the 
British Columbia-United States interna- 
tional boundary to the Blue Mountains in 
Oregon, an area of approximately 72,000 
square miles. Were one to visualize a map 
of this territory with a black dot marking 
the abode of each unit of population by 
road or street, he would discover a great 
variation in population density. In sec- 
tions particularly favored by soil, climate, 
topography, and transportation facilities, 
large concentrations would blacken the 
map. These areas would shade off to 
sparse settlements having few persons to 
the square mile. Insome smaller areas not 
a single inhabitant would be found. 

Such a map, however, would present a 
true picture for but a very brief period of 
time because of the constant shifting of the 
population in response to changes in the 
physical, social, and economic environ- 


ment. The population in some communi- 
ties multiplies very rapidly either by natu- 
ral increase or by immigration, or through 
a combination of these two factors, while 
other communities remain static or lose 
numbers. This process of inter- and intra- 
regional movement has been in operation 
since the earliest settlements in the terri- 
tory. The greatest amount of intra- 
regional shifting occurred in the two dec- 
ades from 1910 to 1930; decades which 
registered the smallest percentage of total 
increase in the Region. The greatest per- 
centage of increase occurred in the period 
between 1870 and 1890, during which 
there was a relatively small amount of 
local population shifting. A sharp de- 
cline in the rate of increase occurred in the 
decade from 1890 to 1900, corresponding 
to a slight drop for the United States. A 
marked increase occurred in the decade 
from 1900 to 1910, but the next two dec- 
ades from 1910 to 1930 drop to the lowest 
percentage of gain experienced in the Re- 
gion, indicating that it is approaching a 
point of population equilibrium, or a bal- 
ance between population and those factors 
upon which this population must depend 
for a livelihood. This condition obtains 
when a territory for some time has had 
relatively little change in its economic 
base, or where there have been no releases 
to start a new cycle of growth. 

Were one to visualize the population 
concentrations of this Region in another 
aspect, he would discover it to be pre- 
eminently a region of small villages and 
farm homes. Distributed over this terri- 
tory are 159 incorporated places. The 
United States Census for 1930 reported 
only nineteen of these as having a popula- 
tion in excess of 2,500, the number neces- 
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sary to be considered acity. Seventy-nine 
of the villages had a population under 500 
in 1930; 33 a population between 500 and 
1,000; and 27 had between 1,000 and 2,500 
inhabitants. This reveals only a part of 
the village nature of the Region. Dis- 
tributed among the 159 incorporated places 
are 177 villages not incorporated, and not 
reported in the United States Census. 
These unincorporated villages range in 
size from the crossroads community with 
a dozen people to villages of over 500 
population. Since no reliable data con- 
cerning the changes in these unincorpo- 
rated places are available, they are not 
considered in this paper. It is, however, 
fair to assume that they have experienced 
about the same changes as their neighbors. 

It is by no means to be assumed that this 
represents a static picture. A process of 
population shifting and adjustment is con- 
stantly in operation in these villages which 
is particularly noticeable in the two 
decades from 1910 to 1930. It is especially 
true when the villages are studied in 
groups arranged according to size. For 
convenience in studying these changes the 
incorporated places have been divided into 
four classes, viz.: (1) those under 500 in 
population, (2) from 500 to 999, (3) from 
1,000 to 2,499, and (4) those over 2,500. 
Those that gained or lost less than 1o per 
cent of their population during any given 
period have been considered stable, since 
a fluctuation of this amount is so small 
that it has very little effect upon a com- 
munity and does not reflect any real 
change. 

There were 46 villages reporting a popu- 
lation of less than 500 in 1910. During 
the decade 1910 to 1920, nineteen of these 
gained more than 10 per cent, thirteen lost 
more than 10 per cent, while fourteen 
remained stable. The decade from 1920 to 
1930 was not as favorable so far as gain in 
population was concerned, even though 
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the number of villages in the class had 
increased to 58 by 1920, an increase of 12.3 
percent. During the period from 1920 to 
1930, 25.9 per cent remained stable as 
compared to 30.4 per cent in the period 
from 1910 to 1920; 18.9 per cent showed a 
gain as compared to 41.4 per cent in the 
earlier period, and 55.2 per cent showed a 
loss compared to a previous loss of 28.2 
per cent. This tendency toward popula- 
tion decline which characterized the small 
villages in the Inland Empire during this 
decade is only slightly less than rhat 
which characterized the United States as 
a whole, where 56.8 per cent of the villages 
of this class declined in numbers.! 

The Federal Census for 1910 reported 33 
villages of the Inland Empire with a popu- 
lation between 500 and 999. During the 
decade 1910 to 1920, 39.3 per cent of these 
gained more than to per cent, 33.3 per cent 
lost more than 10 per cent, and 27.4 per 
cent remained stable. At the beginning 
of the next decade, 1920, the villages in 
this class had increased to 45, an increase 
of 36.4 per cent over the number existing 
in 1910. During the decade from 1920 to 
1930 only 20 per cent gained as compared 
to 39.3 per cent that gained in the previous 
decade, 57.8 per cent lost as compared to 
33-3 per cent which lost previously, and 
22.2 per cent remained stable. 

When the two decades are compared, 
this class of villages seems to have suffered 
the same fate as those with less than 500 
population, although the percentage of 
places declining is not quite so great as 
those with less than five hundred. Among 
the villages of the latter group, 68.9 per 
cent experienced some decline in numbers 
between 1920 and 1930 while among those 
with a population between 500 and 999, 
57-8 per cent declined. The decline in 

1S. C. and Agnes Ratcliffe, ‘*Village Population 


Changes,’’ American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XX XVII, 
No. 5, pp. 760-767. 
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this group, however, was greater than for 
villages of the same class in the United 
States as a whole, where the percentage 
was 44.2 per cent.’ 

Twenty-five villages were reported in 
1910 as having a population between 1,000 
and 2,499. During the decade 1910 to 
1920, this number increased to thirty, an 
increase of 20 per cent. The losses and 
gains for the two decades compared are as 
follows: The number losing was practi- 
cally equal for both decades, being 32 per 
cent and 30 per cent respectively. Those 
gaining, however, showed greater varia- 
tion. Only 23.3 per cent gained between 
1920 and 1930 as compared to 48 per cent 
that gained between 1910 and 1920. The 
stability of population in this class of vil- 
lages during the decade is emphasized still 
more by the fact that from 1920 to 1930, 
46.7 per cent remained stable while only 
20 per cent were in this stable class in the 
preceding ten-year period. 

During the past decade, conditions for 
villages of this class seem to have been 
more favorable in the Inland Empire than 
in the United States as a whole, where 56.2 
per cent experienced a decline as compared 
to 30 per cent for the Inland Empire.® 

The same process of shifting numbers 
that characterized the smaller villages was 
also characteristic of the cities, although 
not to so great an extent. The tendency 
in the decade from 1910 to 1920 was for 
the cities either to gain or remain stable, 
while in the latter decade the tendency 
was for the larger number to lose in popu- 
lation. When the two decades are com- 
pared, the percentage of cities experiencing 
a gain is practically equal, but the losses 
were 55 per cent for the decade from 1920 
to 1930 as compared to 20 per cent for the 
period 1910 to 1920. Only 16.7 per cent 
remained stable between 1920 and 1930, 


2 Ibid. 
3 Thid 
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while 53.4 per cent were in the stable class 
in the former decade. 

There seems to be little continuity of 
either growth or decline among the incor- 
porated places of the Region during the 
two decades from 1910 to 1930, regardless 
of size. The villages in the smallest size 
group had the smallest percentage of loss 
between 1910 and 1920, and in the next 
decade the losses among this class were 
only slightly less than among those next 
in size. In respect to increases, there was 
a tendency for all classes of villages to have 
a larger increase than decrease during the 
decade 1910 to 1920, and for this condition 
to be reversed in the following decade. 
Even with these differences, however, the 
advantage seems to be with the larger vil- 
lage, for if increase and decrease is inter- 
preted in terms of positive numbers, the 
larger places tend to have smaller losses. 
Tables I and II show the comparative in- 
creases and decreases for each class studied. 

One does not have to look far to discover 
some factors which account for the popu- 
lation shifts represented by the differential 
in the increase and decrease of village 
growth in the two decades under con- 
sideration. A casual study of the same 
villages during an earlier period, particu- 
larly from 1880 to 1910, shows a tendency 
for the small village to remain stable or 
even grow. These three decades consti- 
tuted a period of village founding. It was 
also a period of railroad expansion and a 
readjustment of the village pattern. Prior 
to the opening of this period settlements 
were few, widely scattered, and small. It 
was a time of great open spaces and vast 
spatial distances. The slow means of 
transportation and communication extant 
at that time made it necessary for each 
community to carry on what practically 
amounted to a self-sufficing economy. 
Centripetal force was the chief character- 
istic of each community. So sparse were 
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the settlements that there were no com- 
munities near enough to each other for one 
to exercise any appreciable pull upon the 
inhabitants or services of another. Prod- 
ucts necessary for the subsistence of the 
people, yet not provided within the com- 
munity boundaries, were brought in from 
a distance and distributed from the village 
store. Most of the goods produced locally 
were consumed within the bounds of the 
community. The surplus was marketed 
by the tedious method of the wagon train. 
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ucts was accelerated and rapidly took first 
place in the industry of the new territory. 
The horse and wagon being the only means 
of transportation, farming was limited to 
the lands contiguous to the railroads. 
Settlers were drawn to the territory in 
increasing numbers and production was 
stimulated by reason of the government's 
granting 160 acres of land to every person 
who would settle in the territory and meet 
certain specified conditions which included 
establishing a home and planting a por- 


TABLE I 


Population changes, 1910-1920 
































NUMBER DECREASED INCREASED REMAINED STABLE 

CLASS OF VILLAGE : | ——- i—_ ~-- --= 
ee emeens Number Per cent | Number Per cent Number | Per cent 

I Under 500 6 I 28.2 | I I I | 30 
5 4 3 | 9 1 44 | 4 | 39-4 
I 500-999 33 - |. week & 6 UO 8 ee 
Il 1000-2.499 25 8 32.0 12 | 48.0 5 | 20.0 
IV 2500 and over 15 3 20.0 | 4 | 26.6 8 Pa 

| 
119 35 29.4 | 48 | 403 | 36 | 30.3 
TABLE II 
Population changes, 1920-1930 
NUMBER DECREASED | INCREASED REMAINED STABLE 
CLASS OF VILLAGE | | —_—— ——_—— 

a Number | Percent | Number | Per entc Number | Per cent 
I Under 500 58 32 $a | 11 | 18.9 | 15 | 25.9 
II 500-999 45 26 | $728 | 9 | 20.0 | 10 } Sal 
Ill 1000-2499 30 9 | 30.0 | 7 | ae 14 |. ie 

| 

IV 2500 and over 18 10 35-5 | 5 } 27.8 | 3 | 16.7 
151 77 | a 32 a? ae 42 | 27.8 














It was not unusual for a number of people, 
when once they had settled in one of these 
communities, to remain there without so 
much as taking an occasional trip into the 
outside world. 

As rail lines began to be pushed out over 
the country, after 1880, villages hitherto 
scattered along the rivers and streams, at 
the crossing of old trails, or in the gold 
fields, were drawn to the railroad and dis- 
tributed at convenient distances along the 
lines. The growing of agricultural prod- 


tion of the ground in crops.. Because of 
this stimulation of production and the 
influx of people into the territory new 
markets were developed to care for the 
needs of the farmers and other settlers who 
came to live in a symbiotic relation with 
them. Since these markets were located in 
villages situated on the railroad, those 
located at a distance began to decline. 
Slow transportation made it necessary for 
these villages to be spaced at relatively 
frequent intervals. Competition between 
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villages was rare since the existing means 
of transportation discouraged people from 
going great distances to avail themselves 
of a particular market. It was only when 
a farmer lived about equa-distant from two 
or more markets that he could conven- 
iently make any choice. Regardless of 
the size or the advantages offered, the mar- 
ket nearest was the one usually utilized. 
With large areas of land being home- 
steaded, new land constantly being put 
under the plow, and new settlers arriving, 
there was a tendency for practically all the 
villages to experience an increase in num- 
bers, and for a few new ones to be founded. 
The only exceptions to this were in cases 
where villages had been established in ter- 
ritories in which the soil and climatic 
conditions were not conducive to agricul- 
tural development, making a decline 
almost inevitable. Under these condi- 
tions the size of a village had little relation 
to its probability of growth or decline. 
These were the function of the general 
development of the immediate hinterland. 

The conditions described above con- 
tinued with little change until about 1910. 
The two decades following this date have 
a very different story. Machine culture 
began to intrude itself upon the older cul- 
ture that reigned when the West was first 
settled. Great distances began to give 
way to modern means of transportation. 
The ‘‘Ford’’ supplanted the horse and 
buggy and the motor truck began to re- 
place the “‘lumber wagon.’’ Centripetal 
force gave way to centrifugal, and an era 
of differential community development 
was instituted. Community needs could 
now be satisfied outside the old limited 
boundaries. A process of competition was 
set in motion destined to determine which 
village would satisfy the greatest number 
of needs in the most satisfactory manner. 
With rapid transportation gaining ground 
a constantly increasing number of people 


were released from the necessity of patron- 
izing a certain village market regardless of 
the service it rendered, and were enabled 
to choose from several communities the 
one they would patronize. Thus, the vil- 
lages of the Region have been submitted 
to the law of ‘‘the survival of the fittest,"’ 
and in the struggle for existence some have 
been practically eliminated, others have 
suffered severe losses, and a few have 
shown some gain. The acceleration of 
this selective process accounts for the fact 
that the decade from 1920 to 1930 saw a 
greater decline in practically all of the 
small villages, and many of the larger ones, 
than did the previous decade. 

It has sometimes been assumed that loss 
or gain in village population is directly 
correlated with its size. There may be 
areas and periods in which this is true, 
but the experience of the Inland Empire 
indicates that factors other than mere size 
have been more effective in determining 
growth or decline. Some of these are to 
be found in the geographical factors mak- 
ing a certain village more accessible, while 
others are personal factors which cannot 
be isolated or measured. One of the most 
important factors is the economic base. 
When these villages are classified accord- 
ing to the industry making the major con- 
tribution to their economic welfare, they 
fall conveniently into five major divisions, 
namely: dry farming, irrigation farming, 
lumbering, mining, and those with a 
diversified base. 

Dry farming serves as the economic base 
for the largest number of villages. In this 
group there are sixty-eight places. An 
analysis of the population changes taking 
place from 1920 to 1930 shows that fifty- 
nine places lost in numbers during the 
decade and only eight gained in popula- 
tion. When those having a gain or loss 
of less than 10 per cent are considered to 
have remained stable, forty-seven may be 
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classed as declining, eighteen as remaining 
stable and but two as gaining. However, 
the two that gained are towns in which are 
located large state educational institu- 
tions. Were it not for the presence of 
these institutions the towns in question 
doubtless would have suffered a loss equal 
to that of their neighbors with the result 
that not a single dry farming community 
would have experienced an increase during 
the decade, a condition not true of any 
other group of villages. 

In the places where irrigation farming is 
the major industry the gains greatly ex- 
ceeded the losses. There were thirty-three 
of these communities reported in 1930. 
During the decade from 1920 to 1930 eight 
lost in absolute numbers and twenty-one 
gained. In four instances there was no 
report for 1920. These gains and losses 
are very striking when compared to the 
villages with dry farming as an economic 
base. Inthe irrigation farming group 48.5 
per cent gained and 15.2 per cent lost as 
compared to 2.9 per cent that gained and 
69.1 per cent that lost in the dry farming 
group. The communities classed as stable 
were about the same in each group, being 
26.5 per cent for the dry farming areas 
and 24.2 per cent for the irrigated districts. 
While numerous conditions may contrib- 
ute to the chances of loss or gain of a par- 
ticular community the differential between 
these two types of communities is evidence 
of the trend toward depopulation of the 
dry farming areas through the mechaniza- 
tion of farming, the consequent enlarging 
of farms, and the dispossessed farmers turn- 
ing to the small irrigated tracts, and the 
farm laborers to the cities. 

Population fluctuations are not so pro- 
nounced in the lumbering as in the agri- 
cultural villages. Of the twenty-two vil- 
lages in this class, 36.4 per cent gained, 
27.2 per cent lost, and 36.4 per cent re- 
mained stable. Changes take place more 


rapidly, however, in these communities 
and are frequently less permanent than in 
the agricultural villages. There is a tend- 
ency for lumbering villages to lose or gain 
with the temporary fluctuations of the 
industry. The depletion of the timber 
supply may sometimes be compensated for 
and the community kept stable through 
the introduction of agriculture or stock 
raising. 

The fluctuations in the ten mining com- 
munities differed from those in the lumber- 
ing communities in that there was a 
greater tendency to gain or lose and less to 
remain stable. Forty per cent of these 
communities gained, 40 per cent lost and 
20 per cent remained stable. The mining 
community is more dependent upon its 
particular economic base than are the 
lumbering or agricultural towns, since the 
location and geographical conditions of 
the mining community preclude the suc- 
cessful introduction of supplementary eco- 
nomic activities to compensate for the 
fluctuations in mining. 

There were twenty-five villages with a 
diversified economic base reported in the 
Federal Census for 1930. The numbers 
increasing, decreasing, and remaining sta- 
ble were all equal, being 33.3 per cent of 
the total. The villages in this classifica- 
tion are constituted largely of those with 
a number of factors contributing to their 
economic welfare and those which are 
going through a period of transition. In 
some instances those transitional com- 
munities have suffered a loss in their major 
means of income or have changed their 
position in relation to their hinterland. 
Some are small lumber or mining towns 
which have lost their importance as such 
and are forced to depend upon numerous 
sources of revenue. Still others are satel- 
lite communities located about the cities, 
and while they have an independent eco- 
nomic base are dependent upon the city for 
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their population stability. No generali- 
zation can be made concerning this group 
due to the diversity of economic and other 
factors contributing to their stability. 
When the incorporated places are 
studied according to the foregoing classi- 
fication, irrespective of size, it becomes 
increasingly evident that while size may, 
and doubtless does, have considerable 
influence on the growth or decline of a 
community, the economic base is of far 
more significance. It appears evident that 
the lumbering and mining villages stand 


about equal chance of an increase or de- 
crease in population, these changes being 
largely the results of fluctuations in the 
lumbering and mining industries. The 
losses may be permanent or not, depending 
upon the source of merchantable timber 
or the available supply of ore. The com- 
munities where irrigation farming pre- 
dominates lead all others in the prob- 
ability of gain, while the dry farming 
communities seem destined to lose in popu- 
lation and to play a constantly decreasing 
rdle in the economy of their hinterland. 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The Southern Sociological Society held its second annual meeting at the Tutwiler Hotel in Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, on Friday and Saturday, April 2-3, 1937. Registration totaled 203. In addition 
to the reports of standing committees, outstanding features of the two business meetings with Dr. 
Wilson Gee, University of Virginia, President of the Society, in the chair, were the adoption of the 
agreement whereby SOCIAL FORCES would continue during the coming year as the offal journal 
of the Society, furnished to each member without additional cost, and the election of the following 
officers for 1937-38: Rupert B. Vance, University of North Carolina, President; E. W. Gregory, Jr., 
University of Alabama, First Vice-President; Coyle E. Moore, Florida State College for Women, 
Second Vice-President; B. O. Williams, Clemson College, Secretary-Treasurer; Belle Boone Beard, 
Sweet Briar College, and Monroe N. Work, Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, members of 
the Executive Committee. The following committee chairmen have since been appointed by the 
President: Membership, W. E. Cole, University of Tennessee; Publications, H. C. Brearley, Clemson 
College; Research, E. W. Gregory, Jr.; Public Welfare Relations, Coyle E. Moore, Florida State 
College for Women; Relation of the Regional Society to the National Society, H. W. Gilmore, 
Tulane University; Resolutions, M. D. Dunlap, University of Georgia. 

Upon decision of the Executive Committee, the next place of aniine will be Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, with the University of Chattanooga and the Tennessee Valley Authority acting as joint 
hosts. 

One general session and eight division meetings covered the program. President Wilson Gee 
presided at the general meeting on Friday night. In opening the program, he spoke briefly to the 
topic, ‘Our society shows progress,"’ and then presented Dr. L. L. Bernard of Washington University, 
who traced, in a scholarly paper, ‘The historic pattern of sociology in the South.'' The meeting 
concluded with some reminiscences on sociology by Dr. Robert E. Park of the University of Chicago. 

The opening sessions on Friday morning were given over to discussions of I. The Emerging 
Program ioe Social Welfare and Il. Communication and Social Change. Professor Comer W. Wood- 
ward of Emory University presided over the former. Dayton H. Frost, regional field representative 
of the Social Security Board, outlined the structure and financial resources under the social security 
act; Florence S$. Adams discussed the growing importance of education and interpretation of social 
work to the public in an able paper on ‘‘Guidance of the public mind;’’ while Elizabeth Wisner, 
director of the Tulane University School of Social Work, called attention, in a clear and pointed 
presentation, to the need for qualified personnel for the efficient administration of a social welfare 
program. 

One of the most stimulating and provocative sessions of the Conference was the one on ‘‘Communi- 
cation and social change’’ presided over by E. T. Krueger of Vanderbilt University. The two papers 

‘Problems of the radio as an instrument of opinion formation in a democracy’ by Lambdin Kay, 
general manager of Station WSB, The Atlanta Journal, and ‘‘Problems confronting the newspaper in 
the solution of southern regional problems'’ by McClellan Van der Veer, associate editor of The 
Age-Herald, Birmingham, called forth prolonged and enthusiastic discussion. 

B. O. Williams of Clemson College presided over the session on ‘‘Social Research."’ In addition 
to the report on research activities in southern — and universities by H. C. Brearley of Clemson 
College, chairman of the committee on research, and a paper by W. L. Leap, Huntington College, on 
‘Social research in a small college,’’ there were briet reports on the filowing research projects: 
‘The cultural life of the Greeks of Tarpon Springs, Florida,’’ Gordon Lovejoy, University of Florida; 
“The cultural assimilation of foreign-born Hepone in the United States," Ira De A. Reid, Atlanta 
University; ‘The logic and mathematics of human relations,’’ Joseph B. Gitter, University of 
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Georgia; ‘Sociological attitude toward debtor-creditor conflict in Louisiana,"’ Irving Ward-Stein- 
man, consulting sociologist, Alexandria, Louisiana (read by Robin Williams, State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering of the University of North Carolina); ‘‘Community planning for social 
welfare: A record of experience,’’ Walter L. Stone, Council of Social Agencies, Nashville; ‘‘Accuracy 
of 150 girls witnessing a misdemeanor,"’ Lee M. Brooks, University of North Carolina. 

“The Teaching of Sociology’’ with Harold D. Meyer of the University of North Carolina as the 
presiding officer, also aroused considerable interest. Attention was directed particularly to the 
secondary school and the obligations of departments of sociology to secondary education in three 
well-prepared papers, namely: ““The problem of training and certification of teachers of sociology,” 
by Harold D. Meyer; ‘A study of course content’’ by Belle Boone Beard of Sweet Briar College; 
‘Aids that the department of sociology can give to secondary education’’ by D. G. Stout, State 
Teachers Collen, Fohaete City, Tennessee (read by L. M. Bristol, University of Florida). 

Late afternoon sessions on Friday featured ‘Rural Sociology’’ and ‘The Family.’’ Fred C. Frey, 
Louisiana State University, presided over the one on rural sociology which featured timely discus- 
sions of ‘Farmers movements in the South’’ by Carl C. Taylor, Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Life, United States Department of Agriculture; “‘Recent trends in the farm sepelanion of the 
Southern States’’ by Conrad Taeuber, also of the Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, United 
States Department of Agriculture; and ‘The Influence of intra-state regional characteristics upon 
population growth” by Leland B. Tate of the University of Virginia. 

. E. Cole, of the University of Tennessee, presided over the section on the family. This program 
centered in a discussion of status and trends in family life in the South, Bernice Milburn Moore of the 
University of North Carolina, pointing up with clarity and precision the general discussion with 
reference to white families, and Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University, presenting in an equally able 
manner, the status and trends of Negro families. M. H. Satterfield of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority concluded this session with an interesting paper on ‘Family Studies in the Tennessee Valley.” 

Two sessions on Saturday morning brought the work of the Conference to a close. The meeting 
on ‘Race and culture’ was presided over by Coyle E. Moore of the Florida State College for Women. 
Three splendid thought-provoking papers were presented: ‘Some problems of adjustment of race 
and class in the South’’—a historical entucaieie—tr Monroe N. Work of Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute; ‘Certain aspects of race and farm tenure in the South'’—some preliminary 
findings of an attempt to measure attitudes—by Edgar A. Schuler, Resettlement Administration; 
““Gullies and what they mean’’—a graphic portraiture of soil erosion in the South—by Arthur F. 
Raper of the Commission on Interracial Cooperation. 

‘Population and Human Ecology,’’ with Harlan W. Gilmore, Tulane University, in the chair, 
called attention to: ‘‘The urbanization of the changing South,"’ presented by Walter J. Matherly, 
University of Florida; ‘Southern research agencies in the field of governmental administration’’ by 
Harold A. Stone, executive secretary, Bureau of Governmental Research of New Orleans; ‘‘The use 
of census tracts in social research in the South’’ by Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt University. 

A tour of places of interest in the vicinity of Birmingham brought this highly successful Confer- 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs 


and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 
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SANCTIFICATION IN NEGRO RELIGION 


WILLIAM A. CLARK 


Tuskegee Institute 


EGROES, as slaves, were intro- 
duced to America in the Southern 
colonies where the Cavaliers and 

Huguenots were in control. These two 
groups were more congenial, tolerant, and 
free in their religious views than were the 
Puritans to the north. It was under the 
influence and example of the religious 
expression of these groups that the slaves 
attempted to remake their religious prac- 
tices. The Cavaliers and Huguenots 
shared their religion with their slaves. 
The slaves were allowed to attend, and to 
become members of the church. They 
learned well their masters’ religion. 
However, what they learned was based 
upon and adapted to what they had 
brought with them from their preliterate 
culture. Then too, while the masters 
shared their religion with their slaves, 
they never permitted full participation. 
The slaves got only a part of the meaning 
because they could get only to the fringe 
of their masters’ religious activity. They 
were present but could not understand. 
They could only ‘‘feel’’ the spirit of their 
masters’ religion. Their cultural back- 
ground kept them intellectually out 
though they were physically in. They 
took over the outward, observable acts of 
their masters but interpreted them, to a 
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great extent, in terms of the residue of 
their original culture. 

However limited, this religious freedom 
gave excellent means of expression when 
all other cultural avenues were closed dur- 
ing the long period of slavery. The slaves 
were kept culturally simple and became 
incurably religious. They learned so thor- 
oughly that there has been but little, if 
any, fundamental change in religious prac- 
tices of Negroes in the lower social strata. 
They propagated their newly acquired 
hybrid religion without change, except 
that brought about by the back-attraction 
of their pre-American cultural traits. 

The uncultured Negroes developed a 
strong, simple faith and ample supersti- 
tion. At the base of their faith is still a 
vestige of the pagan, which is an excellent 
foundation on which to build a religion 
such as Christianity, and especially the 
Holiness sect. 

Since 1865 American Negroes have been 
rapidly changing in culture. From an 
almost universal level, they have become 
more and more stratified in conformity 
with the American social pattern. A few 
moved up to levels of security, greater 
material satisfaction, and intellectual out- 
look. Others moved up to less satisfying 
levels. But the great mass of Negroes 
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remained at the bottom. Those on this 
lowest level form that large group with 
little formal education, and therefore are 
minus the instruments of comprehension of 
the more sophisticated practices which 
evolved in the orthodox churches. Many 
of these persons retained the old forms of 
expression and desired to continue them. 
This could not be very well done in the 
established churches which had developed 
such a degree of sophistication that primi- 
tive religious expression would be ridi- 
culed by the congregations. 

Social tension was, and is, very extreme 
for this less cultured group. The ‘‘prom- 
ised land"’ that was viewed at freedom has 
not been reached. There is a general lack 
of security. There are numerous conflicts 
toresolve. Because they have been unable 
to achieve a sense of security and the emo- 
tional satisfactions they need to resolve 
their conflicts, they have gone in for the 
cultistic, bizarre forms of religious expres- 
sion. These simpler people like a great 
deal of physical action to express their 
emotional ecstasy. They like to sing and 
shout. These activities give outlets for 
strong emotions which are constantly 
stimulated by environmental conditions. 

The Negro orthodox churches were, and 
to a large extent are now, strictly Calvin- 
istic. They greatly restricted the lives 
and forms of worship of their commu- 
nicants. 

There was, on the part of the more ex- 
treme, a rebellion against the mild spir- 
itual experiences offered in the restricted 
services of the established churches, and 
a movement started toward establishing 
new sects. This movement paralleled the 
general religious unrest, evangelic reviv- 
alism, and rapid expansion of new sects 
and cults during the ‘‘nineties,’’ about 
which we will say more later. Sanctifica- 
tion was in the air throughout most of 
the country at this time. 


Sanctification in religious doctrines is 
not new. It is mentioned in several in- 
stances in the ancient Hebrew scriptures. 
Originally, it was a designation of the 
activities by which individuals conse- 
crated themselves to the services of their 
Supreme Beings. The place and objects of 
consecration were parts of the total con- 
cept. Sanctification thus meant a separa- 
tion of the sacred and mundane, the holy 
and profane. To be consecrated to the 
sacred meant that one had to taboo many 
of the customary actions and thoughts of 
the ordinary mortal. Normal passions, 
appetites, and material ambitions had to 
be suppressed. Those who could learn so 
to deny themselves looked upon their ac- 
tivity as a process of purification. Hence, 
sanctification came to mean freedom from 
sin, freedom from earthly bonds, and be- 
coming heavenly or holy in being. Imagi- 
nation is exercised on the concept until a 
phantasm is produced of direct communion 
with the Trinity—the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. In both thought and deed, 
those who profess sanctification attempt to 
live as they believe these Supreme Beings 
live. To the convert, such a life is not 
only possible but also very real. The 
true believer actually thinks he is living 
above earthly things, away from reality. 

Few normal people could desire, or have 
ever desired, to put such God-like restric- 
tions on their terrestrial existence. The 
mode of life required by sanctification is 
too unreal for the normal-minded social 
being. However, history shows that the 
idea of such celestial isolation has always 
appealed to a few of the ‘reformer type’’ 
of minds. This type often represents unu- 
sual ability that has been suppressed or 
misguided. When these people turn to 
religion they develop into ‘‘holy men,"’ 
prophets, ascetics, or mystics who profess 
uncanny power to have direct contact with 
God. They proclaim messages of hope, of 
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new ways of life given them directly by 
the Supreme Being. Most of the more 
able of these inspired leaders have been 
able to persuade small groups of people to 
follow them in their faith. Except where 
such leaders have inspired the masses 
politically, their appeal has interested only 
a few abnormal persons. Those persons 
whose conditions are intolerable because 
of certain complexes, social conditions, or 
lack of ability, see in the teachings of such 
leaders an escape from reality. The Amer- 
ican Negroes’ cultural background and 
conditions of life have combined to de- 
velop and maintain a great number of per- 
sons to whom such ‘‘leaders’’ have direct 
appeal. 

Among Negroes there is only one or- 
ganized body that advocates sanctification 
as its major element of doctrine. That is 
the “‘Church of God in Christ,’’ started 
by Elder Charles H. Mason in 1895, at 
Memphis, Tennessee. The church doc- 
trine is Trinitarian. God is the Father; 
Christ was, and is, the Son of God, equal in 
wisdom and power. The communicants 
believe in the personality of the Holy 
Spirit; “‘....that He proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son; that He is equal 
in power with the Father and Son; and 
that the Holy Spirit is the chief executive 
of the Trinity through which the plan of 
salvation is carried on in this earth."”! 

The members believe in the possibility 
of entire sanctification, in evidence of 
which they are given power of speaking 
with new tongues and gifts of divine heal- 
ing. These beliefs are loudly and actively 
expressed as the predominant part of their 
frequent religious services. 

The services in the Holiness church are 
divided into three parts. They begin on 
a very simple level. All communicants, 
or those who want to participate, bow 


1 Church Census, Washington, 1926. U. S. Census 
Bureau, p. 387. 


on their knees in prayer. Each one prays 
in his own way. A general humming, 
groaning, and moaning begins, with occa- 
sional comprehensible utterances of pray- 
ers made by some. This goes on some- 
times for more than an hour. The praying 
gradually grows louder until the interior 
of the building is filled with a confusion 
of sounds, and individual utterances are 
lost in the din. 

As this part of the services proceeds the 
more sensitive and susceptible communi- 
cants can be observed to become more 
physically active. Muscular twitchings 
become observable, and automatic motions 
of limbs become more frequent in some. 
Others demonstrate changes in the form of 
facial tics and distortions. Still others get 
worked up to a state in which they seem 
to writhe in pain and go through several 
forms of bodily contortions, even doubling 
up with the head drawn between the knees 
so as to form a ball of the body. Fixed in 
this position by muscular catalepsy, they 
easily fall from their position and roll 
aimlessly about. Another type of cata- 
leptic manifestation is the communicant 
whose body, on being permeated with the 
Holy Ghost, slowly straightens up and 
becomes rigid. This type of worshiper 
also easily gets out of equilibrium with 
gravity, falls, and rolls about on the floor. 
It was these types that brought the Holi- 
ness groups into disrepute in the early days 
and earned for them the name ‘‘Holy 
Rollers.’ 

The purpose of this first part of the serv- 
ices is to ‘‘get the spirit,’’ “‘to get a new 
baptism of fire from the Holy Ghost,"’ or 
“to get in tune with the Infinite,’’ to put 
it the way a more sophisticated young 
evangelist expressed the purpose of this 
part of their worship. ‘“‘It is through 
prayer,’’ he said, “‘that we unlock the 
gates of heaven, walk into the sanctum 
sanctorum and commune with the Holy 
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Ghost.’ This evangelist further ex- 
plained, in answer to some questions, that 
the various forms of muscular reactions 
were manifestations of the degree of close- 
ness the individual got to the Holy Spirit. 
Said he, ‘‘When you get very close to the 
Holy Ghost you get a lot of this essence; a 
lot of His power just knocks you out, a 
little of His force just moves you slightly.”’ 

This expression of the evangelist repre- 
sents the general belief underlying most of 
the practices in the worship of this sect. 
Many individuals and sects have from time 
to time proclaimed their powers to get 
personal contact with Supreme Beings. 
Witness the early prophets, the ascetics, 
the mystic cults of the Dark Ages, the 
Shaking Quakers, and the Holiness groups. 
However, it appears that the Negro Holi- 
ness group lays more stress on the idea of 
nearness to the Holy Spirit than any of the 
other Holiness organizations. 

The belief in the possibility of getting 
near the Holy Spirit through prayer en- 
courages the communicants to work them- 
selves into a hypnotic frerizy, and the 
cataleptic or epileptic states which seize 
some of them. The ideal of the more 
devout members is to get into the state 
manifested in the extreme seizures, because 
it is believed that when one is in this state 
he has succeeded in getting extremely close 
to the Holy Ghost. Actually, on coming 
out of the seizures, some loudly and joy- 
ously exclaim that they have ‘‘touched 
the hem of His garments.’’ 

The second part of the services of this 
sect consists of three types of activities, 
singing, handclapping and dancing, and 
recitation of experiences. 

When the praying is over, and everyone 
is ‘‘in tune with the Infinite,’’ a song is 
started. Anybody who happens to feel 
the Spirit starts the song. When the song 
is started the musicians, usually a pianist 
and drummer, pick it up, always in good 


jazz rhythm, usually to the tune of one of 
the classical blues songs. Instantly all 
participants stand, start clapping hands 
and marking time to the rhythm of the 
music. Ardor increases, action of hands 
and feet grows more vigorous until a stage 
of ecstasy is reached that requires a more 
thorough release of the spiritual forces 
acting within. One begins to speak in 
tongues, ‘‘Me, me, me... ."’ Then an- 
other, “Tut tut tut....'° So it goes. 
Speaking in tongues is contagious. The 
worshipers seem to feel that they are 
closely approaching the sacred realm of the 
Holy Spirit. Some appear to be trying to 
carry their mortal parts with them in their 
ecstatic flights, for they seem actually to 
try to fly. 

The worshiper who first began to speak 
in tongues is seized with an urge to dance. 
She dances with great vigor, a dance which 
she executes with a degree of gracefulness 
that indicates she has put in a great deal 
of time practicing it. Others join in the 
dancing until a large number are partici- 
pating, and the building is creaking from 
rhythmic vibrations. Each one has 
enough individuality to enable an observer 
to distinguish her dance as her own 
pattern. 

Dancing, singing, and handclapping go 
on at high pitch until exhaustion slows 
the action to a pace of weakly raising the 
feet from the floor. The song ends. Ex- 
hausted and perspiring, the participants 
seat themselves. 

A member rises and fervently tells the 
group how good God has been, how firm 
in the faith she has been, how holy, sancti- 
fied and free from sin she is. Someone 
bursts into song again and the process is 
repeated until the spirit has worn off. 

The dances have a close resemblance to 
some of the primitive tribal dances of Cen- 
tral and West Coast Africa. They are not 
the typical plantation Negro dances nor 
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are they any of the stage forms which the 
writer has observed. Each participant 
follows the same pattern with slight indi- 
vidual variations. The pattern fits well 
into jazz counterpoint. 

The dancing is usually done by the 
younger members, mostly by the young 
women. The elderly members in their 
seeming wisdom find that stamping the 
feet to the syncopated rhythm provides 
the necessary degree of physical vigor in 
reaction to the Holy Spirit. 

The third and concluding part of the 
services is a sermon which reminds one 
very much of the old-fashioned, funda- 
mentalist sermons of evangelistic days. 
The minister shows a degree of action dur- 
ing his exhortations comparable to that of 
the worshipers during the first and second 
phases of the services. His bounding ac- 
tion, his high voice and tonal effects arouse 
his communicants to exert their remaining 
energy to raise a chorus of statements of 
approval and shouts of joy. Great empha- 
sis is given to heaven and all that it is 
alleged to offer for so little effort. Hell is 
practically forgotten by the ministers. 
The whole group seems to be pulled by 
anticipation of heaven, never pushed by 
fear of hell. All ideas of pain and unpleas- 
antness, defeat and failure are lost in the 
temporary projection of self beyond reality 
to a changeless, deathless world of per- 
petual happiness, that exacts not thought 
or work from the individual, and where 
others cannot block satisfaction of desires. 

The usual procedure throughout the 
organization is to have two or three meet- 
ings a week between Sundays. In these 
week-day meetings, the sermon is usually 
dispensed with. A minister of the organi- 
zation explained that the mid-week meet- 
ings were to provide opportunity for fre- 

quent communion with the Holy Ghost in 
order ‘‘to keep holy, clean, and free from 
sin at all times." 

It is just as probable that the leaders, 
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with an eye to business, attempt to provide 
satisfaction for the urge for diversion 
which might attract members to shows, 
dances or parties. Furthermore, with 
communions far apart, the members might 
begin to inquire about their faith. To 
control these ever present possibilities, the 
ministers provide communicants with fre- 
quent meetings animated with spirited 
jazz music. 
As all sects justify their faith and ex- 
pression by reference to some precedent, 
event, orstatement. Sothe Holiness sects 
find justification for their faith and wor- 
ship in the Bible. Choice bits of Scripture 
that justify every phase of faith and action 
of the Church of God in Christ have been 
lifted from their context and compiled as 
the doctrinal subjects to be taught. 
The American Holiness movement seems 
to have begun in New York, spread west- 
ward, then to the South. The two dec- 
ades from 1885 to 1905 were a period of 
evangelization in American religious his- 
tory. There was a great deal of dissatis- 
faction with current spiritual experiences. 
Orthodox churches no longer supplied the 
spiritual needs of the masses. Evangelists 
went about the land; people broke away 
from the existing churches, followed them 
and accepted the new faiths they taught. 
New sects of various descriptions were 
established. Out of the welter of the 
various brands of Holiness organizations 
there was gradually brought together a 
strong national organization now known 
as the Pentecostal Church of the Nazarene, 
or simply the Church of the Nazarene. 
In 1894 this movement for the spread and 
conservation of scriptural holiness took 
root in the South. During this year the 
first Church of Christ was organized at 
Milan, Texas, for the avowed purpose of 
conserving holiness. In 1896 the first 
Holiness churches were organized in Texas. 

In 1900 the first Independent Church of 
Christ was organized in Texas. In 1904 
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these Texas churches were fused into one 
body, the Holiness Church of Christ, 
Four years later this body was fused with 
the Pentecostal Church of the Nazarene. 

Another movement was going on in the 
South from 1898 on. This was a union of 
numerous Holiness churches of one form 
or another into the Pentecostal Alliance, 
later changed to the Pentecostal Mission. 
These people were ardently evangelistic 
in spirit, with a burning desire to dessemi- 
nate the experience of sanctification. Out 
of this organization there evolved groups 
of Holiness people in the Southland known 
as Bands of the Pentecostal Church. It 
was this more radical group, so far as the 
writer can determine, that initiated the 
religious behavior of the groups that came 
to be called ‘‘Holy Rollers,’’ because of the 
writhings manifested when they became 
filled with the Holy Spirit. 

It was from this Southern Holiness mis- 
sionary organization, the Bands of the 
Pentecostal Church, that Elder Mason got 
the ideas for the organization which he 
set going among Negroes. The ‘‘activity 
program”’ of this white organization and 
its frenzied evangelism appealed to the 
simple Negro, who became even more 
physically active in expression of this 
adopted faith. It met nicely the needs of 
the types of minds to which it appealed. 

Psychologically, the communicants of 
sanctification fall into two general classes: 
neurotics, and mentally retarded. The 
first group consists of persons suffering 
from a variety of many forms of neuroses. 
In this group, however, in the main, are 
those affected with the various guilt com- 
plexes, anxiety neuroses, and those who 
have developed a feeling of being social 
outcasts. These neuroses develop as a 
result of strong feelings of commission or 
omission of some act in the past, failure to 
manage conditions, or a recognition of 
being outside the social pale. The second 


group consists of persons with inferior 


mental capacity, the feeble-minded and 
epileptics. These people find life too 
austere and difficult for them. They feel 
the need of parental care and guidance. 
Sanctification offers a way out for both 
classes. 

A religion that offers complete elimina- 
tion of guilt through absolute cleanliness 
and contact with God; that offers complete 
protection for the helpless; that permits 
freedom of motor expression of emotional 
ecstasy, provides satisfaction for both 
groups. Such a religion is sanctification. 
It is a concept that makes the guilty guilt- 
less, shields them from that side of life, 
condition, or experience which has become 
distasteful and repellent. Converts be- 
come free from sin, holy, sanctified, and 
above the world of things. Nothing can 
touch or harm them. They find complete 
comfort and perfection of self in union 
with the person of the Holy Spirit. They 
find new expression of power. They have 
refuge from all that they think of as sinful, 
and from the overpowering forces of imme- 
diate social requirements. 

Sanctification offers a refuge and paren- 
tal protection for childminded types as 
well as for those with sick minds. It 
requires no thinking. The Holy Spirit 
takes these incompetents in His arms and 
cares for them. Their God hears prayer. 
When they want something they pray for 
it and get it, for they are taught thor- 
oughly the efficacy of prayer. Elder 
Mason says, in their “Statements of 
Faith’’: ‘‘Jesus said when you ask God for 
anything, believe He gives it to you just 
then while you are praying for it. You 
may not feel or see anything, but Jesus said 
if you will just believe that God gives it 
and that it is now yours, you will surely 
see and feel it.’’? 

Song, rhythm, and the opportunity for 
inner expression of anguish and fear largely 


2 1934 Yearbook, Church of God in Christ, p. 29. 
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through physical means click exactly with 
the two types of persons mentioned who 
avidly accept the faith and become 
“saints.” 

Whatever the level of training or 
amount of wisdom, there must be some- 
thing on which one can pin faith; there 
must be an outlook, something to hope 
for, an anticipation that makes the present 
worthwhile. Differences in amounts and 
kinds of knowledge and understanding, 
differences in ability or desire to cope with 
reality, differences in personal or group 
security make the differences in religious 
needs and forms of expression. Some of 
the simpler groups find satisfaction in 
forms of worship that are distasteful to 
the more enlightened. 

Sanctification as a religious belief and 
practice is one of a large number of Ameri- 
can cultistic religious practices. America 
is a land of faiths, a nation developed by 
the efforts of divergent religious groups. 
The various groups of early settlers estab- 
lished forms of worship in keeping with 
their total situations, according to wealth 
or poverty, enlightenment or ignorance, 
and general social status. By processes of 
importation, bifurcation, fission, and pure 
fabrication, Americans have gone forward 
in quantity output of new faiths. Many 
of these were founded upon supernatural 
and bizarre basic doctrines, and others 
bordered on mystic cultism, which have 
greatly appealed to the ignorant, super- 
stitious, suppressed, poor and socially 
segregated groups of American Society. 

The American Negro is an integral part 
of the American social group. He, like 
others, learned to follow the general prac- 
tice of splitting his religious organizations 
into new bodies, and to copy new faiths. 

There have been many changes in Ne- 
groes’ religious organizations, especially 
in their names and modes of expression. 
Some of these changes have been definitely 


directed in their evolution toward the 
more intellectual and refined types of 
religious expression. These, by nature of 
their direction, left the less developed Ne- 
groes religiously adrift. Consequently, as 
their churches became too cultured and 
evolved away from their level of partici- 
pation, they established less sophisticated 
types of meet their needs. In establishing 
these types of worship, the aim has been to 
get back to the simple, original religious 
expression of an earlier period; back to 
something that could be understood, felt, 
and expressed by the less cultured in their 
own ways. Almost always in their first 
steps backward, their activities and or- 
ganizations have been crude, often border- 
ing on the savage in their nature. 

Though crude in their beginnings, these 
off-color faiths provide at least one broad 
avenue of expression for those on the lower 
economic, mental, and social rungs of our 
cultural ladder. They meet a definite 
social need. When organized, they pro- 
vide ‘‘nucleated social institutions’’ for 
the groups left out, or forced out of estab- 
lished institutions because of their ina- 
bility to adjust to cultural change. 

The Church of God in Christ is a well 
nucleated social institution for a large, 
culturally inert group among Negroes. It 
is an institution which attempts, and fairly 
successfully, to regulate all phases of life 
of its adherents. By ministerial admoni- 
tion and Scriptural doctrines, courtship, 
marriage, divorce, and child-bearing are 
regulated. Communicants are given di- 
rection in general social relations, moral- 
ity, and character traits. This Negro 
Holiness organization is more than a mere 
religious body. It combines aspects of all 
the major social institutions into one gen- 
eral social institution for its communi- 
cants. It exercises a much more extensive 
influence over its members than does the 
average church of today. 
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This church has avoided the practice of 
esoteric mysteries. There has been no 
attempt to produce a new Messiah, either 
from the living or dead. It is strictly 
Christian with sanctification as its doc- 
trine. Sanctification is not so mystical as 
it is hypnotic, narcotizing, and vision- 
producing. Vision experience plays a 
large part in the religious life of people of 
a low cultural level. Its drug-like effect 
is obvious in the dancing orgies of the 
“saints.’’ Although the ecstatic flights 
of the communicants, their ‘baptisms 
with fire,"’ and their ‘‘new tongues’’ are 
produced with great effort, the effect is the 
same as if a drug has been administered. 
Such visions temporarily overshadow all 
earthly cares. These ecstatic flights from 
reality act as social sedatives on commu- 
nicants. Sanctification thus keeps many 
of these people fairly socially competent, 
who, without such an opiate, would be 
social charges. Many are kept out of 
psychiatric hospitals, and from such other 
regressive and socially destructive escapes 
as drug addiction, suicide, and crime. 

Sanctification gives the simple Negro 


A 
4) 


what all the unorthodox sects and cults 
give those who believe in them—a feeling 
of security and assurance of success. Con- 
founded by austere conditions of reality, 
he finds that the delusory promise of 
abundance in a distant world gives him 
power to ‘inch along.”’ Sanctification 
adds greatly to his powers, for it eases 
social pressure, allays irrational fears, and 
gives him a hold on himself through 
imagined protection. 

The organization encourages success 
Work is 
Material wealth is 


through work for the church. 
for the glory of God. 
unimportant in the lives of the communi- 
cants. The basic doctrine of sanctification 
encourages satisfaction with low stand- 
ards. Education is looked upon with dis- 
favor. The organization began largely 
with illiterates and its ministers are, for 
the most part, poorly educated. Their 
dissemination of the idea of divine healing 
encourages neglect of health. The whole 
ideology of sanctification, as Negroes 
accept it, tends to impede progress toward 


higher cultural levels. 


COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE DIVISION OF LABOR BY SEX 


GEORGE P. MURDOCK 


Yale University 


ERTAIN data on the distribution of 
economic activities between the 
sexes, secured by the author and his 

students as a by-product of a research 
project in a graduate class in ethnology, 
are presented herewith as possibly of gen- 
eral interest. They were obtained in the 
course of abstracting material from the 
outstanding ethnographical monographs 
on two hundred and twenty-four tribes 
selected from all parts of the world with 
due regard to geographical distribution. 
A few higher civilizations were included in 
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order to yield results representative of all 
types of culture. 

The material is presented below in tabu- 
lar form. The first column gives the num- 
ber of tribes in which the particular 
activity is confined exclusively to males. 
The second enumerates those in which 
women engage in the occupation only rela- 
tively infrequently or in a subordinate 
capacity. The third column embraces the 
tribes in which the occupation is carried 
on indifferently by either sex or codpera- 
tively by both. The fourth and fifth 
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Metal working.. 
Weapon making. 

Pursuit of sea mammals... 

Hunting 

Manufacture of musical instruments... 
Boat building. . 

Mining and quarrying 

Work in wood and bark. 

Work in stone... os 

[rapping or catching of small animals 
Work in bone, horn and shell 
Lumbering.. 

Fishing. 

Manufacture of ceremonial objects 
Herding. . 

House building 

Clearing of land for agriculture 

Net making... 

Trade. 

Dairy operations. 

Manufacture of ornaments 

A griculture—soil preparation and planting.. 
Manufacture of leather products. 

Body mutilation, ¢.g., tattooing... 
Erection and dismantling of shelter 
Hide preparation. 

Tending of fowls and small animals 

A griculture—crop tending and harvesting 
Gathering of shellfish 

Manufacture of non-textile fabrics 
Fire making and tending 

Burden bearing.. 

Preparation of drinks and narcotics...... 
Manufacture of thread and cordage 
Basket making.... 

Mat making.. 

Weaving... er 

Gathering of fruits, berries and nuts 
Fuel gathering. . 

Pottery making. . 

Preservation of meat and fish 
Manufacture and repair of clothing 
Gathering of herbs, roots and seeds 
Cooking.. 

Water carrying... 

Grain grinding........ 
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RACE, CULTURAL GROUPS 


columns list the tribes in which the ac- 
tivity is, respectively, predominantly and 
exclusively feminine. The sixth column 
gives a rough index of the degree of mascu- 
linity of the occupation in general; the 
percentages were obtained by scoring 
tribes in the first five columns 100, 75, 50, 
25, and o respectively and striking the 
average. Although errors have doubtless 
crept into the tabulation, the general 
result is probably not seriously distorted. 

Complexes of activities have in many 
cases been split up. Thus agriculture is 
subdivided into the clearing of land, soil 
preparation and planting, and crop tending 
and harvesting; pastoral activities into 
the herding of large animals, the tending 
of fowls and small animals, and dairy oper- 
ations; house building into the construc- 
tion of permanent dwellings and the 
erection and dismantling of transportable 
shelters such as tents; the textile arts into 


weaving proper, the manufacture of non- 
textile fabrics such as barkcloth, etc. 
Other occupations might appropriately 


—~) 
7) 
Iw 


have been similarly subdivided. That 
fire making, for example, is often a mascu- 
line activity, whereas fire tending is 
feminine, is not revealed by the table. 
The tendency among primitives to segre- 
gate economic activities according to sex is 
even stronger than the tabulation indi- 
cates, for in perhaps the majority of cases 
listed in the intermediate columns certain 
specific activities are regarded as masculine 
and others as feminine. For example, in 
a tribe where house building is listed as 
mutually pursued, the men may confine 
themselves to setting up the timbers and 
the women to preparing and affixing the 
roofing material. Of the various conclu- 
sions deducible from the table one of the 
most interesting is that, while a number of 
occupations are universally masculine, 
none is everywhere feminine; men have, 
here and there, taken to themselves even 
such predominantly feminine activities as 
cooking, the making of clothing, water 


carrying, and grain grinding. 
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©) Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, 


and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, 


of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 
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THE SOCIAL ATTITUDE OF THE CIVIL LAW IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


HARRIET 


S. DAGGETT 


Loutsiana State University 


CONTEMPORARY civilian! has 

stated that, in fact, civil law, as 

such, no longer exists. Termi- 
nology of this nature is controversial but 
this observation must of necessity find 
some accord. Even those whose agree- 
ment carries the customary reservation 
will admit the difficulty of an adequate 
presentation in general of a topic which 
might properly include in its scope the law 
of Germany, France, Switzerland, Brazil, 
Guatemala, Siam, the various Soviet Re- 
publics, Turkey and many other states.? 
In the United States alone, however, the 
problem is a simple one for Louisiana is 
the only so called civil law state in the 
Union though civil law institutions*® are 


1 Max Rheinstein, Some Fundamental Differences 
in Real Property Ideas of the Civil Law and the Common 
Law Systems, University of Chicago Law Review, 
3: 624 (1936 

2 Wm. Kernan Dart, The Louisiana Judicial System, 
Louisiana Digest, Vol. 1, Bobbs-Merrill (1st print- 
ing), pp. 18-20; Max Riciectia. op. cit. note 1, 
supra. 

Chas. Sumner Lobinger, The Marital Community; 
Origin and Diffusion, American Bar Association Jour- 
nal, April, 1928 

Frederick A. Ogg, European Governments and Politics, 
p. 592 (The Macmillan Company, 1934). 

* Roscoe Pound, The Influence of French Law in 
America, Illinois Law Review, 3: 354 (1909); Arthur 
Wirt Howe, Roman and Civil Law in America, Harvard 


found elsewhere, as, for example, the com- 
munity property system which obtains in 
seven other states of the Union.* Louisi- 
ana adopted her first civil code in 1808, 
four years before statehood. Preceding 
such formal adoption, the territory lived 
under a civil law regime.’ There is no 
reason why a discussion of the civil law of 
Louisiana should not be as important as 
that of numbers of the States mentioned 
above, so far as area and population are 


Law Review, 16: 342 (1903); R. W. Lee, The Civil 
Law and the Common Law—A World Survey, Michigan 
Law Review, 14: 89 (1915), see legal map, p. 88. 

4 Arizona, California, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Texas, Washington, George McKay, The 
Law of Community Property, Introduction, p. 56. 

5 Wm. Kernan Dart, op. cit.; General Survey of 
Events, Sources, Persons and Movements in Continental 
Legal History (published by Little, Brown, and Co., 
I9II), P. 204, ef seq., p. 285, et seq.; W. W. Howe, 
Studies in the Civil Law, p. 187; Eugene D. Saunders, 
The Law of Louisiana, Introduction to new edition of 
Revised Civil Code of 1870; W. W. Howe, Roman 
and Civil Law in America, Harvard Law Rev., 16: 342; 
see report of Edw. Livingston, Moreau Lislet, P. 
Derbigny, to the Senate, New Orleans, Feb. 13, 1823; 
Thomas J. Semes, Civi/ Law as Transplanted in Louist- 
ana, a paper read before the American Bar Associa- 
tion, August 10, 1882, (published in Philadelphia, 
1883); Pequet v. Pequet’s Executor, 17 La. Ann. 204 

1865); Sickles v. City of New Orleans, 80 Fed. 868 
1897). 
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concerned, as well as upon the higher 
ground of judicial place.* There is the 
further interest that Louisiana is a member 
of a federal system which of necessity 
affects her legal concepts.’ Since she is 
surrounded by common law states she 
should furnish a better laboratory for 
comparative law purposes than other 
integers, removed by racial, political, and 
language barriers from outside stimuli and 
largely devoid of either need or desire for 
practical comparison. *® 

It is remarkable that despite the com- 
mon language, the federal tie, the commer- 
cial stress, that Louisiana has remained 
constant to her civil law regime.® Her 
state constitution continues safeguards 
against its destruction.'® Her civil law 
has withstood the deluge of common-law 
lawyers, business men, teachers, and 
judges, and has maintained a firm adher- 
ence to at least a major portion of its 
tenets. These facts testify most convinc- 
ingly to the merits of the fundamental 
concepts of the regime. The most impor- 
tant retention has been the keeping in part 
of what might be termed the sociological 
approach for which civilians and a few 
non-civilians, notably Dean Pound, are so 
justly famous.'! It is a matter of regional 


6 See World Almanac; Chas. Sumner Lobingier, 
The Franco-American Codes, Virginia Law Review, 19: 
351 (1933). 

7 Truax v. Corrigan, 257 U. S. 312, 42 Sup. Ct. 124, 
66 L. Ed. 254,27 A. L. R. 375 (2921). 

® Pierre Lepaulle, The Function of Common Law, 
Harvard Law Rev. 35: 838 (1922), particularly pages 
855 and 858. 

®° Wm. Kernan Dart, op. cit. 

10 Louisiana Constitution of 1921, Sec. 18, Art. 
II, p. 50 (Long's Const.). ‘“‘The Legislature shall 
never adopt any system or code of laws by general 
reference to such system or code of laws; but in all 
cases shall recite at length the several provisions of 
the laws it may enact.”’ 

11 A valuable treatise now available to those 
interested in this subject is that of Eugen Ehrlich, 
translated by Walter L. Moll, entitled ‘‘Fundamental 
Principles of the Sociology of Law,’’ Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 


Journal of Sociology, Vol. 39, p. 651 


I 
A) 


and professional pride that the very Eng- 
lish term “‘sociology”’ is said to have origi- 
nated in the treatises of two Southern 
The fact that two members of 
the legal profession were the first to point 
this way in America should influence 
others in the field and may aid in further- 


lawyers. 


ing the now definite movement to ally two 
important disciplines. 


PROCEDURE 


A most interesting juristic technique has 
developed in this relatively small test tube, 
wherein the crystals of civil law and a few 
of the best of common law have been 
blended to produce an essence which, in 
the writer's judgment, at least, is a real 
contribution to the list of legal manufac- 
tures and is as ‘‘pure’’ as any of the better 
known distillations. The reception by 
the common law of some well known ele- 
ments of civil law helped to clarify the 
stream of common law without per- 
ceptibly changing its course.!*? Undoubt- 
edly, the reception of certain common-law 
techniques into the civil law of Louisiana 
has had the same result. 

It is, however, deplored by many who 
fear that the civilian ideal may be sub- 
merged. 
civil law method involves a fresh start in 


As generally understood, the 


each case—a reversion by the courts to the 
statute involved whenever the issue occurs. 
In France, the immediate source of the 
Civil Law of Louisiana, a clearing house 
is theoretically provided by the court of 
cassation that too many different interpre- 
tations may not be placed upon the statu- 
tory intent and that the sanctity of leg- 
islative edict may be preserved. The 
commentators are supposedly relied upon 
instead of the court decisions as sources of 


Ma H, G. and Winnie Leach Duncan, ‘‘The De- 
velopment of Sociology in the Old South. American 
1933-34 
122R.W. Lee, The Civil Law and the Common Lau 


A World Survey, Mich. Law Rev. 14: 89 (1915 


: 
f 
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dependence for what the law making body 
really meant by the provision involved. 
This manner of judicial functioning is 
thought by Ogg, for example, to make it 
much harder for the law to follow its 
normal development. He states that the 
common law is ‘‘more elastic and grows 
by less fixed and formal processes.'"'* The 
common law method on the other hand is 
marked by the doctrine of stare decisis and 
the doctrine is widely criticized because it 
involves adherence tO enunciations of an 
era vastly different in social, economic, and 
political setting. It is a mortmain prin 
ciple and binds the living in a more vital 
manner often times than does a statute 
which is specific and subject to more direct 
attack. As a matter of fact, court prece 
dents do play an important part in the life 
of the French law.'* The uniformity 
which the court of nullification is supposed 
to preserve exists only in theory because 


15 


of its negative effect The courts and 


commentators are in constant disagree- 


ment having as many as eight theories,'® 


for example, upon the proper application 
of one comparatively simple interpreta- 


tion. While the brand of ‘‘inflexibility’’'” 


may, indeed, rest rightfully upon the sys- 
tem as a whole, the interplay within the 
limit of the area is much greater than 
might be expected from the symbols of the 
formal set up. 


18 Frederic A. Ogg, European Governments and 
Politics (The Macmillan Co., 1934), p. $97 

4 Op. cét., nOte 13 supra, p. 603 

16 William Bennett Munro, The Governments of 
Europe (The Macmillan Co., 1931), French Law and 
Law Courts, p. 515 et seq., and documentation at p. 536; 
Frederic A. Ogg, op. cét., note 13 supra, p. 603. 

as *° as the French commentators entertained 
eight different and conflicting opinions of the mean- 
ing and effect of article 789 of the French Code, 
we were compelled to depart from at least seven of 
them."' Chief Justice O'Niell in Berdernagel v. 
Foret, 145 La. 115, 81 So. 869 (1919); See also Succ. 
of Glancey, 112 La. 430, 36 So. 483 (1904). 

7 Ogg, op. cét., note 13 supra, p. $97. 


The doctrine of stare decisis is not a 
recognized principle of the civil law of 
Louisiana yet it cannot be said that it is 
not being used'* by the courts. Why 
should it not be invoked as a stabilizer 
when it acts in that manner upon the eco- 
nomic and social affairs of the populace 
without any loss of caste to the civilian 
ideal, rather than being discarded in favor 
of a technical argument based entirely upon 
a French or Roman concept of the meaning 
of an article of the Code. On the othet 
hand, why should it not be disregarded 
and the original tenor of the article of the 
Code reinstated when contemporary needs 
are better served? The Louisiana Court 
by using both techniques has advanced the 
law as a tool of society.'® Quibbling 
about pollution, about civilian method as 
opposed to that of the common law, has an 
academic and superprofessional flavor. 
Too much indulgence in the pastime has 
brought rightful criticism from lay groups. 
Realists in the social sciences, not mere 
jargon users, stand on firm ground when 
they accuse legal technicians of lack of 
social consciousness and, indeed, of social 
conscience when energies are unduly 
expended on mere word battles. If Loui- 
siana courts can find a higher ground by 
the use of a double sword against intelli- 
gent social dissatisfaction, then their 
efforts should be praised rather than criti- 
cized. Admitting that the present system 
is a product in part of necessity, of acci- 
dent, partly haphazard, in many, if not 
most, cases it is the result of a deliberate 
and considered judgment. According to 


18 Mitchell Franklin, Equity in Louisiana, Tulane 
Law Rev., 9: 484, 505 (1935); Wolf v. New Orleans 
Tailor Made Pants Co., 52 La. Ann. 1357, 27 So. 
893 (1900); State v. McClinton, 152 La. 632, 94 So. 
141 (1922) and cases cited; State v. Whittaker, 152 
La. 639, 94 So. 144 (1922); Whitehurst v. Texas & 
P. Ry. Co., 131 La. 139, §9 So. 42 (1912). 

19 Thomas Jones Cross, The Eclecticism of the Law of 


Louisiana, Amer. Law Rev. 55: 405 (1921). 
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Dean Pound, there are some branches of 
the law, such as ‘“‘inheritance and succes- 
sion, definition of interests in property and 
the conveyance thereof, matters of com- 
mercial law, and the creation incidents and 
transfers of obligations’’*® where there is 
special need for definite and certain rules. 
Scientific statement is an aid to certainty 
said Judge Cordozo.*!| The Civil Code 
furnishes this aid. Adherence to an estab- 
lished line of cases is also an aid to cer- 
tainty. If the ‘‘mores of the time, objec- 
tively determined"’ turns the scale in favor 
of one against the other®® then we find in 
Louisiana's laboratory actual functioning 
of comparative law. This method should 
result in good ‘“‘sociological jurispru 
dence.’"*> Admitting that as a desirable 
goal, the efforts of the peculiarly placed 
State of Louisiana may add at least a few 
footnotes to a ‘methodological guide’’ 
suggested by Stone.** Her law emanated 
from ‘‘philosophers rather than practi- 
tioners.’’*® If the methods and thinking 
of both can be allied in the judicial process, 
a ‘better life’’ of the law should result.*° 

The state seems to represent at least one 
group which has had the weakness or 
temerity to combine civil and common law 
technique without concealment or apol- 
ogy, and to shift from one to the other as 
the social exigencies of the litigation re- 


20 Cordozo, The Growth of the Law, p. 82; Roscoe 
Pound, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Law, p. 139. 

21 Cordozo, op. céf., p. 1. 

22 Harlan F. Stone, Some Aspects of the Problems of 
Law Simplification, 23 Columbia Law Review, p. 328, 
cited by Justice Cordozo in The Growth of the Law, 
p- 84, Yale University Press (1924). 

23 Harlan F. Stone reviewing The Nature of the 
Judicial Process by Benjamin U. Cardozo, Columbia 
Law Rev., 22: 382, at p. 384. 

24 See note 18 supra. 

25 Harlan F. Stone, The Common Law in the United 
States, Harvard Law Review, 22: 382, at p. 384. 

*6 Rudolph Staunder, Fundamental Tendencies in 
Modern Jurisprudence, Columbia Law Review, 21: 862, 


at p. 875. 


quire. The important thing is when do 
the courts use the one method and when 
the other? Is it haphazard—tempera- 
mental—lazy or is it purposeful? In the 
judgment of the writer the stare decisis idea 
is more emphasized in strictly commercial 
transactions when the court is apt to say 
that if this were a de novo interpretation of 
an article of the Code, we might decide 
otherwise, but the issue has been well pre 
sented in many decisions and we do not 
care to hear further argument against 
established judicial precedent In a case 
where social justice is involved, for ex- 
ample, an issue concerning the legitimacy 
of a child, the court may and has cheet 
fully upset a nice line of cases with the 
bland excuse of re-interpreting the article 
Many of the articles of the Code are 
couched in what might be termined consti 
tutional rather than statutory language 
and lend themselves to this method 
Naturally, the ancient codes were framed 
with this idea in mind and their develop- 
ment long antedates constitutional law 
as we know it today. 


PROPERTY 


Rapid changes are taking place in forms 
of government interlocked with shifts in 
economic stress causing new fault lines in 
property concepts. Professor Hamilton?’ 
says of property: 

The hazard of reading the associations of the word 
into the subject of inquiry constantly attends its use; 
at best it is a darkened glass wherein to exhibit 
passing systems of ownership. 

If the word is to be employed away from home, 
property must be exalted into an abstraction; yet 
it is not easy to find the least common denominator 
j 


for a series of facts which sprawl] across diverse 


socictics. 


The ‘exalted abstraction’’ of the Roman 
concept of property has made a definite 


27 Walton H. Hamilton, Property, Encyclopaedia 


of the Social Sciences, Vol. 12, p. §29, at p. §29 
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and ineradicable mark upon the peoples of 
that legal faith. The Roman idea of the 
family comprehended a fine spirit of indi- 
vidualism bound up with community 
responsibility. The Common Law idea of 
a chattel as applied to human beings never 
obtained. 

The high place of the wife in the civil 
law of Louisiana is due to the position 
obtained by the Roman matron and handed 
down through the law of France and Spain. 
Maine states that the Roman juris consules 
had ‘‘assumed the equality of the sexes 
as a principle of their Code of equity.’’*® 
The wife in Louisiana has been able to own 
and administer her separate property and 
to share equally in the accumulations of 
her husband through the community 
property system. During the era when 
authorization by the husband was neces- 
sary to the administration of her property, 
provision was made for her appeal to the 
judge in cases where the husband was 
unreasonable. She could always make 
her own will, unauthorized by anyone, 
not only to govern the distribution of her 
separate property but her half of the com- 
munity. Her illegitimate child may pre- 
cede the husband's heirs in inheriting a 
portion of the community which the 
husband has assisted in making. The 
duties of husband and wife to support and 
assist each other are reciprocal by special 
provision of the Code. Likewise, are the 
duties of parents and children.*® The 
contrast between the property concept of 
the wife imbedded in the common law and 
her civilian individualism is portrayed in 
a startling manner as, for example, in an 
alienation of affection suit. Such a right 
of action was not even asserted by a hus- 


28 Sir Henry Sumner Maine, Ancient Law (London, 


John Murray, Albemarle St., 1880), p. 154, also 


p. 1§9 
** Harriet S, Daggett, The Civil-Law Concept of the 
Wife's Position in the Family, Oregon Law Review, 15: 


291 (1936), No. 4 


FORCES 


band in Louisiana until 1927, a most sig- 
nificant fact in itself. The suit was dis- 
missed on an exception of no cause of 
action.*® Blackstone’s explanation of 
why at common law, the wife has no such 
action speaks eloquently of the attitude 
of that system. His language follows: 


the inferior has no kind of property in the company, 
care or assistance of the superior, as the superior is 
held to have in those of the inferior; and therefore 
the inferior can suffer no loss or injury.*! 


The French revolution swept away the 
feudalistic idea of property and, hence, 
Louisiana in following the first draft of 
the Code Napoleon prohibited substitu- 
tions and fidei commissa.** A fresh stand 
was taken in Louisiana on this social con- 
cept when under the leadership of the late 
Senator Huey P. Long even the limited 
trust of 1921 was abolished.** A move- 
ment to reéstablish this device was de- 
feated in the 1936 session of the Legisla- 
ture.*4 


SUCCESSIONS®® 


In the law of succession is found further 
evidence of the Roman ideal of family and 


30 Moulin v. Monteleone, 165 La. 169, 115 So. 447 
(1928). 

31 William Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws 
of England, Book 3, p. 142 (1860) (Philadelphia, 
Childs and Peterson, 602 Arch Street). 

2 Art. 1520 of the Louisiana Civil Code (Merrick's 
3rd Ed. 1925), Art. 896, Code Napoleon (Etienne 
Carpentier, Les Cinq Codes, 1936); Sect. 16 of Art. V 
of the Louisiana Constitution of 1921, Long's Consti- 
tution, p. 77; see also Sect. 18, Art. III, p. 50; Acts 
124 of 1882, 158 of 1904, 72 of 1918, 167 of 1920, 
Louisiana Statutes; Sect. 16 of Art. V, Louisiana 
Constitution of 1921; Act 107 of 1920. 

33 Act 7 of 3rd Extra Session of 1935, Louisiana 
Statutes. 

% House Bill No. 524, Louisiana Legislature. 

*® The major portion of the statement on this 
topic is taken verbatim from the writer's paper on 
General Principles of Succession on Death in Civil Law, 
prepared as a special report from the United States of 
America for the Second International Congress of 
Comparative Law to be held at The Hague in August, 
1937 
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property law. It is difficult and, perhaps, 
futile to discuss legal disposition of the 
accumulations of the dead. The world is 
at the moment so excited about the pos- 
sessory rights of the quick that it may be 
that succession, as the past has known it, 
will become unimportant. ‘‘The tech- 
nique of averting a threat which is gone 
is much better understood than the art 
of taking precautions against prevailing 
dangers.’"*® The argument that all in- 
heritance should be abolished is not new.*? 
A great state has recently tried it.** How- 
ever, the biological cycle of birth and 
death is certain. The family in some form 
has endured the known period and persists 
today despite attempts to shake its founda- 
tions.*® Succession of sorts must continue 
to what the world holds dear, be it place, 
rights, or physical goods. Russia re- 
versed her abolition policy so far as 
descendants are concerned.*° In the na- 
ture of things but a limited amount of the 
real worth of a man can be passed on even 
if the State permits him to forward it. 
The doctrine of forced heirship is the most 
outstanding principle of the civil law of 
descent and distribution. Equality and 
fraternity are the watchwords with appli- 
cations here to the immediate descendants. 
The doctrine is, perhaps, the most out- 
standing characteristic of the Louisiana 
law of successions, and of its immediate 
parent, the law of France. Meticulous 


8% Walton H. Hamilton, Property—According to 
Locke, Yale Law Journal, 41: 864, at p. 880 (1932). 

37 Thos. E. Atkinson, Succession Among Collaterals, 
Iowa Law Rev., 20: 185 (1935), at p. 185. 

88 Jacob Kantorovitch, Civil Code of Soviet Russia, 
Yale Law Journal, 32: 777 (1923) at p. 785; Heinrich 
Freund, Civil Law of the Soviet Union, Ulinois Law 
Review, 22: 699, at p. 723 (1928). 

89 Heinrich Freund, Civil Law of the Soviet Union, 
Illinois Law Rev., 22: 699, at p. 705 (1928). 

40 Jacob Kantorovitch, Civil Code of Soviet Russia, 
Yale Law Journal, 32: 777, at p. 785 (1923); Heinrich 
Freund, Civil Law of the Soviet Union, Ulinois Law 


Rev., 22: 699, at p. 723 (1928 


care was taken by the Code framers to 
guard the /egitime or forced portion of the 
class of heirs designated as the forced 
ones.4! The foundation of this principle 
goes back to the original Roman idea, 
which, according to Maine, did not even 
conceive of the possibility of disinherison 
of the family.“ Maine states that con- 
trary to the conclusions of some writers 
on Roman law, who take the liberal pro- 
visions of the Twelve Tables regarding the 
right of the testator as indicating a license 
that had to be curbed, the liberality ac- 
corded testators was valued because it 
protected the right to give to emancipated 
sons, who were the favorite sons, and to 
the women of the family, who would have 
been cut off under the rules of intestate 
succession, which provided for inheritance 
by the unemancipated children and the 
agnatic kindred among whom female 
descendants, of course, were not included. 

Since the major portion of the law of 
Louisiana was taken bodily from the first 
draft*® of the Code Napoleon, all of the 


41 Arts. 1493, 1494, ef seq., La. Civil Code of 1870 
CMerrick’s 3rd ed. 1925), Arts. 913, 914, Code Napoleon 
(Etienne Carpentier, Les Cinq Codes, 1936); also, 
notes 9, 10, 11, supra. 

42 Sir Henry Maine, Ancient Law (Eighth Edition, 
London, John Murray, Albermarle Street, 1880), 
p. 217. 

‘8 For history of Louisiana law, see Thomas 
Jones Cross, The Eclecticism of the Law of Louisiana, 
Charcoal Sketch of the Legal System of that State, Ameti- 
can Law Rev., 55: 405, at p. 410 (1921); William 
Kernan Dart, The Louisiana Judicial System, Vol. 1, 
Louisiana Digest (Bobbs-Merrill—first printing, 
pp. 18-20); General Survey of Events, Sources, Persons 
and Movements in Continental Legal History, p. 204, 
et seq., p. 285, ef seq. (published by Boston, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1911); W. W. Howe, Studies 
in the Civil Law, p. 187 (second edition, Boston, 
Little, Brown and Co., 1905); Eugene D. Saunders, 
The Law of Louisiana, Introduction to new edition of 
Revised Civil Code of 1870; W. W. Howe, Roman and 
Civil Law in America, Harvard Law Review, 16: 342; 
see report of Edw. Livingston, Moreau Lislet, P. 
Derbigny to the Senate, New Orleans, Feb. 13, 1823; 
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elaborate details governing collation,“ 
that is, the establishment of equality of 
gifts among descendants* are found. The 
machinery for reduction“ of the gifts made 
to anyone by the deceased was also incorpo- 
rated into the Louisiana law, has been 
carried through unchanged to date, and 
is obviously the main bulwark of pro- 
tection for the forced portion. The 
courts have been rigid in their adherence 
to the purpose of the Code framers. The 
Constitution prohibits the passage of a law 
‘abolishing forced heirship.’’47 One of 
the most far reaching decisions of late 
years declares that even the recipients of 
gifts from an unmarried man must reckon 
with his children in later years that the 
forced portion may be protected.*® 
Maine thinks that the post revolution 
purpose of the French was defeated instead 
of furthered by this machinery because 
“the result is that they have established 
a system of small perpetual entails which 
is infinitely nearer akin to the system of 
feudal Europe than would be a perfect 
liberty of bequest.’’*® Of course, neither 
French nor Louisiana commentators would 
agree to this statement. The commercial 
practice in America of a rapidly changing 


ana, a paper read before the American Bar Association, 
August 10, 1882 (published in Philadelphia, 1883); 
Pequet v. Pequet’s Executor, 17 La. Ann., p. 204 
1865); Sickles v. City of New Orleans, 80 Fed. 868 
(1897) 

“ Arts. 1227 to 1289, La. Civil Code of 1870 (Mer- 
rick's 3rd Ed. 1925), Arts. 843, 869, Code Napoleon 
(Etienne Carpentier, Les Cing Codes, 1926). 

4 Arts. 1135, 1236, La. Civil Code of 1870 (Merrick's 
3rd Ed. 1925), Art. 857, Code Napoleon (Etienne Car- 
pentier, Les Cinq Codes, 1936). 

6 Arts. 1502 to 1519, La. Civil Code of 1870 (Mer- 
rick’s 3rd Ed. 1925), Arts. 920 to 930, Code Napoleon 


(Etienne Carpentier, Les Cing Codes, 1936). 

47 Section 16 of Art. V of the Louisiana Constitu- 
tion of 1921, Long's Constitution, p. 77; see also 
Section 18, Art. III, p. 50. 

*8 Guidry v. Caire, 181 La. 895, 160 So. 622 (1935). 

49 Maine, op. cét., p. 226. 


ownership of both movable and im- 
movable property does not bear it out. 
Forced heirship remains as a bulwark of 
equality for the family and is a known 
and accepted method for wealth distribu- 
tion in sympathy with the present policy 
of spreading the wealth. Inheritance 
taxes, state participation, and other 
methods in general use to prevent con- 
centration of wealth are accompanied with 
the usual discontents not found in connec- 
tion with the doctrine of forced distribu- 
tion within the family. The device does 
not of necessity include in each unit a very 
large group but the aggregate should 
result in at least a partial accomplishment 
of the same purposes. It probably would 
go far even today if divorced from cor- 
porate business and other factors tend- 
ing toward concentration and overriding 
normal results to be expected. 

The principles of distribution of wealth 
generally as well as lands has gained 
strength over an ever increasing area. The 
legal evidence in the United States has 
appeared in inheritance taxes, income 
taxes, devices like the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation,®® social security 
legislation, both national and state, and 
the public discussion of the question is 
more insistent as an economic and political 
question. ‘‘Socialization of losses’’ is 
already an accepted phrase so its corollary, 
socialization of profits, might be expected. 
The continued adherence to these princi- 
ples is evidenced in Louisiana by the fol- 
lowers of the ‘‘Share Our Wealth Socie- 
ties’’ founded by the late Senator Huey P. 
Long. The sentiment toward more equal 
distribution of wealth is stronger now 
than when the code was adopted. It may 
safely be said that people are becoming 
more and more conscious of the idea as an 
active principle rather than passively 


5° Walton H. Hamilton, op. cét., p. 537. 
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accepting it as a folkway long incorpo- 
rated in the sentiment of the state. 

The doctrine of forced heirship is defi- 
nitely linked with the idea of equitable 
distribution and equality in the family and 
would be hard to upset even without the 
new wave of feeling on wealth distribu- 
tion in general, which may, of course, pass 
away with the coming of new political®! 
interests and economic theories.*? The 
ideology is contemporary. The psychol- 
ogy is true despite any false details of par- 
ticular provisions. A fundamental advan- 
tage is that the device serves as an 
economic binder for the family. The prin- 
ciple may be reckoned with as a central 
thought in treating the civil law of suc- 
cessions. As a valuable, satisfactory and 
well wearing tool, its place might well be 
safeguarded in the new developments of 
the law of property®* and its distribution, 
at a most critical point in the cycle. 

The Louisiana Code framers foresaw 
advantage in not making the forced heir- 
ship an absolute doctrine. A generous 
disposable portion is allowed, only a 
reasonable fraction of assets being affected 
by the forced principle.** Disinherison is 
provided whereby the Jegitime may be 
defeated but under very specific and defi- 
nitely restrained conditions.*® The Ro- 
man law, as has been shown, placed no 
limitations upon the testator’s right to 


51 1936 local election results in Louisiana indicate 
a modification. 

82 Heinrich Freund, Economic Organization, Commer- 
cial Regulations and Concessions in the Soviet Union, 
Illinois Law Rev., 22: 852, at page 854 (1928). 

53C. Reinold Noyes, Analysis of the Socio-economic 
Complex, The Institution of Property (New York, Tor- 
onto, Longmans, Green and Co., London, H. Mil- 
ford, 1936), p. 8. 

5 Arts. 911, 1493, 1494, 1495, La. Civil Code (Mer- 
rick’s 3rd Ed. 1925), Arts. 751, 913, 914, Code Napoleon 
(Etienne Carpentier, Les. Cinq Codes, 1936). 

§5 Arts. 1617 to 1625, La. Civil Code (Merrick’s 3rd 
Ed. 1925). 


freely dispose of his property while dis- 
inherison was later limited. The French 
Code makes no provision for disinheri- 
son;*® thus, Louisiana takes the middle 
ground of the second phase of the Roman 
idea. 

FAMILY LAW 

Further, important evidence of a social 
conscience is found in the realm of family 
law per se. It has been seen that the con- 
cept of family properly permeates the law 
of property, comprehending the rights of 
succession. The details of this branch 
cannot be discussed here but one illustra- 
tion may be permissible. In the New 
York Times of Monday, November 30, 
in the year 7936, appears a headline I/legiti- 
mate Son Must Aid Mother followed by a 
lengthy discussion of this ‘‘ precedent set- 
ting’’ case in New York. Justice Panken 
is quoted as having said ‘‘I do not know 
of a single case in the books in which an 
illegitimate child has been required to 
support his mother... .'’ ‘‘It is a ques- 
tion of great social value’’—etc.! 

In startling contrast to this decision, 
yet subject to review by a higher court, 
is a whole section of the Louisiana Code 
on the ‘‘Duties of Parents Toward Their 
Illegitimate Children, and of The Duties 
of Illegitimate Children Toward their 
Parents.’ '*’ 

Among other provisions is the article*® 
Stating that... ‘‘nature and humanity 
establish certain reciprocal duties between 
fathers and mothers and their illegitimate 
children."’ It is both gratifying and 
depressing that in 1936 a New York re- 
porter hails as evidence of a great social 

6 Previous to adoption of Code, disinherison 
was part of the customary law of France. See Pothier, 
Tome IV, p. 392, ef seq. 

57 Arts. 238 to 246, La. Civil Code of 1870 (Merrick’s 
3rd Ed. 1925). 

58 Art. 239, La. Civil Code of 1870 (Merrick’s 3rd Ed. 
1925). 
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trend a principle written into the law of 
Louisiana since 1808.°° 


GROUP APPLICATION 


Maine in 1880 made a fine statement in 
regard to the civil law attitude toward 
the Negro: 


There is a great deal of evidence that in those 
American States which have taken the highly Roman- 
ized code of Louisiana as the basis of their juris- 
prudence, the lot and prospects of the Negro-popula- 
tion were better in many material respects, until the 
letter of the fundamental law was overlaid by recent 
statutory enactments passed under the influence of 
panic, than under iastitutions founded on the English 
Common Law, which, as recently interpreted, has 
no true place for the Slave, and can only therefore 
regard him as a chattel.®° 


Despite the passionate statutes of recon- 
struction days, Louisiana held to her 
ancient ideal of social individual justice in 
applying the code and statutes. For ex- 
ample, a liberal interpretation of a post 
war act made it possible for the legitima- 
tion of a Negro child by a white father to 
stand. The court in yet another case 
stated that such legitimation was not 
“against the public policy of the state.’’®! 

The principle is enunciated that ‘‘there 
is no right of action for loss of services, 
support, companionship or affections of a 
human being, enjoyment of which is not 


59 Book I, Title VII, Chapter V, Section II, p. 56 
of A Digest of the Civil Laws now in force in the Territory 
of Orleans, (Bradford and Anderson, Printers to the 


Territory—New Orleans, 1808). 


6° Maine, op. cit., p. 166. 

* Daggett, Legal Essays on Family Law, The Legal 
Aspect of Amalgamation in Louisiana, p. 9 (Louisiana 
State University Press, 1935). 


a property right.’"®? The Louisiana court 
has said many times that “‘Our law does 
not authorize the infliction of punitive 
damages in civil cases.'’® 

The penal code of Livingston drafted for 
the Louisiana Legislature, though not 
adopted, is contemporary with the most 
progressive thinkers of our day in social 
attitudes toward the criminal.“ The 
prison atrocities and lynching spectacles 
of sister states are not the rule in Louisi- 
ana; there must be a deep and fundamental 
reason for their absence. 

The state has made a real and little 
recognized contribution in judicial tech- 
nique. The Roman spring of balanced 
individualism has carried through into 
this little bywater draughts of social jus- 
tice which are yet in the rocky fastnesses 
of many states. If the leaders of this small 
territory can only maintain and take ad- 
vantage of their magnificent lead in the 
race to lift the load of humanity, they may 
enter among the first the gates of the prom- 
ised land and it will matter little whether 
they are too small for notice or not. 


® Moulin v. Monteleone, 165 La. 169, 115 So. 447 
(1927). 

8§ Serio v. American Brewing Co., 141 La. 290, 
74 So. 998, L. R. A. 1917E, 516 (1917); Vincent v. 
Morgan's La. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co., 140 La. 1027, 
74 So. 541 (1917); Burt v. Shreveport Railway Co., 
142 La. 308, 76 So. 723 (1917); Lee Lumber Co. v. 
Union Naval Stores Co., 142 La. 502, 77 So. 131 
(1917); Dunson v. Baker, 144 La. 167, 80 So. 238 
(1918); Howell v. Vicksburg, S. & P. Ry. Co., 144 
La. 427, 80 So. 613 (1919); Hanna v. Otis, 151 La. 
851, 92 So. 360 (1922); Selser v. Revol, 152 La. 454, 
93 So. 675 (1922); Janssen Catering Co. v. Abadie, 
157 La. 347, 102 So. 428 (1924); Mundry v. Phillips, 
157 La. 445, 102 So. 519; Spearman v. Toye Bros. 
Taxicab Co., 164 La. 677, 114 So. 591 (1927). 

6 Jerome Hall, Edward Livingston and His Louisiana 
Penal Code, American Bar Association Journal, 22: 
191 (March, 1936). 
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SPAIN IN REVOLT 


V. ALTON MOODY 
Iowa State College 


HE internal problems of long deca- 

dent Spain have come to control the 

life and the very death of the citi- 
zenry of that unhappy country and have 
threatened to embroil the world in a strug- 
gle all but comparable to that of 1914. 
As Spanish lines of battle have formed, 
wavered, broken, and reformed to continue 
the struggle to the bitter end, the world 
abroad has attempted to learn the line of 
cleavage and the stakes. 

Spain has not been fortunate in respect of 
the factors which influence the building 
and the preservation of civilizations. 
Well watered borderlands blessed with a 
mild climate soon give way to hot and 
arid broken regions. Her rocky soil is 
unevenly distributed and much of it lacks 
fertility. Her people, it is true, have at 
times demonstrated ability. Spain was a 
well recognized early modern European 
power, a leader in discovery, in conquest, 
and in colonization. She even made not 
the most miserable failure in her wholly 
laudable attempts to civilize and to Chris- 
tianize the American Indian. 

Due to preference, however, to racial 
antipathies, and to the rise of England and 
other powerful rivals during the sixteenth 
century Commercial Revolution as well as 
to a lack of natural resources, the Spanish 
failed to maintain the economic and cul- 
tural contacts necessary to retain a leading 
place among modern peoples. Columbus, 
Magellan, Cortéz, and others in the service 
of Spain gave way in the eyes of men to 
such as Drake and Hawkins and other 
more aggressive if less admirable charac- 
ters of rising powers. The Spanish colo- 
nial empire likewise melted away. 

Current difficulties in Spain, however, 
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are largely attributable to still other fac- 
tors. In the first place Spanish political 
theory is crude, antiquated and impracti- 
cal, not to say inhumane; the Spanish form 
of government has been unstable; and there 
have been frequent changes of cabinet 
under the recent republic. Little removed 
from the theory of divine right of kings it 
is only with the greatest difficulty that 
Spanish thinking tolerates the idea of 
responsible government. There is, in 
fact, nothing approaching unanimity as 
to that toleration. 

Many otherwise intelligent Spaniards 
fail to recognize that at a time when mi- 
norities, even illiterate minorities, are 
learning to think, to organize, and to make 
new contacts, sometimes powerful foreign 
alliances, it is impractical to attempt to 
ignore their demands or to crush those 
groups. There has been only a partial and 
much belated appreciation of the potential 
power of Socialism, Communism, Anarch- 
ism, and Syndicalism. That the theories 
of such groups should even be weighed has 
appeared preposterous. That there could 
be foundation for their grievances was 
beyond belief. 

Lack of stability is indicated in the 
desertion of the monarchy for the short 
lived republic of 1873-75, the return to a 
monarchy, the acceptance of a dictatorship 
from 1923 to 1930, and in an attempt to 
maintain a republic from 1931 to the pres- 
ent. It is notable that this attempt has 
been attended by frequent revolts, by a 
clerical aristocratic coup in 1933, by a 
revolt by ballot February 16, 1936, and by 
recent events which would wreck the re- 
public whatever might be the fortunes of 


war. A lack of constancy is at least sug- 
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gested by the necessity of selecting twenty- 
seven cabinets in the first four and a half 
years of the republic. 

These same developments attended by 
numerous attempts to weld utterly dis- 
similar and divergent groups into powerful 
political entities suggest the impracticable. 
It must be admitted, however, that a study 
of the minutes of the constituent Cortéz of 
1931 and the codperation of utterly antago- 
nistic factions in the current emergency 
make one reluctant to press the point. 

The army is a second factor in the situa- 
tion. Weak, it is true, but organized 
along autocratic lines, maintaining a 
medieval viewpoint, topheavy with rank, 
distinctly monarchistic in sympathies, 
virtually autonomous, itself an exponent 
of national politics after winning in 1917 
its first political victory since 1876, and 
relying upon an ultra conservative leader- 
ship, it has challenged any government to 
attempt to curtail its privileges. Known as 
liberal and in opposition to the church 
before the upheavals late in the last cen- 
tury army officials in more recent years 
have become thoroughly conservative. 

During the world war there developed 
what is sometimes called military syn- 
dicalism as embodied in infantry organiza- 
tions known as juntas de defensa. A Con- 
servative Premier protested at that time 
that the officers were making civil govern- 
ment impossible. Not long thereafter the 
Spanish were impelled to campaign against 
Riff tribesmen in Morocco. The juntas 
had insisted upon the maintenance of rank 
by seniority and had abolished distinction 
and advancement for achievements in war. 
This appeared to hamper operations in 
Morocco. Abd-el-Krim, leader of the 
Riff tribesmen, fled to the mountains and 
offered a spirited resistance to Spanish 
troops. In July 1921 the Spanish suffered 
a disastrous defeat. There then appeared 
scathing criticisms of both military and 


civilian. Army leaders’ threats and accu- 
sations against the Cortés indicated some- 
thing approaching a state within a state. 

The Cortés in turn grew more critical of 
military inefficiency. An official investi- 
gation of the conduct of the war in Africa 
was instituted and a report was about to 
be made. It appeared that either the 
army or the political establishment should 
be seriously revised. Opportunity beck- 
oned. General Primo de Rivera heeded 
the call and made himself Military dictator 
in 1923. Though he later established a 
civilian cabinet to support him, in 1925, 
his policies and his power continued prac- 
tically unchanged and did much to increase 
the unpopularity of the old régime. It 
was only as the result of a sweeping repub- 
lican victory at the polls in April 1931, 
that he relinquished that control. 

Army leaders, and many of the rank and 
file, mever became reconciled to their 
repudiation in 1931. They were cha- 
gtined that it had been observed that 
treasury control of army expenditures had 
disappeared, that higher posts in the War 
Department had become military sine- 
cures, and that the officers were greatly 
interested in politics. There had been an 
officer to every six men. Military leaders 
resented the reduction of the number of 
officers during the Republican régime from 
21,000 to 8,000, the reduction of divisions 
and staffs by 50 per cent, the reduction of 
the total strength of the army by two 
thirds, the reduction of expenditures from 
350 million to 150 million pesetas, and 
the repeal of the Law of Jurisdictions 
which gave military tribunals power to 
punish libels against the army. They 
were all too ready to make common cause 
with other disgruntled elements in at- 
tempts to discredit the republic and to 
overthrow it at the first opportunity. 
They therefore reéntrenched themselves 
under favorable auspices during the swing 
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to the right in 1933. Thereafter they 
turned against the republic and soon griz- 
zled but experienced officers were furnish- 
ing superior military leadership for the 
rebel forces. 

Supported by the civil guard of some 
35,000 well disciplined men most of whom 
were born, educated, and trained amidst 
bourgeois surroundings these leaders went 
far in accounting for the recent measure of 
rebel success. This defection, also sup- 
ported by other military organizations, 
and in large measure by the well disci- 
plined regular enlisted personnel, willing 
to take orders and without particular 
preference, left the Government largely 
dependent upon an inexperienced leader- 
ship supported by a motley array of men 
and women many of whom were youthful 
and inexperienced though fired with an 
unusual zeal. Government troops were 
often recruited by political parties and 
merely carried insignia upon their cloth- 
ing, their equipment or their transporta- 
tion facilities to indicate their affiliation. 
Imagine defending your strong-point or 
machine-gun emplacement as best you 
could throughout a night of terror only to 
discover with the approach of dawn a 
platoon of girls lying ahead of you, 
wounded, dead or dying! Or is the killing 
of one sex less humane than the killing of 
the other? 

A third major factor in the situation is 
the Church. Conservative in organiza- 
tion, history and traditions, it has been 
peculiarly successful in retaining its hold 
on Spain. People might oppose the 
Church before the coming of the Republic 
and might participate in the vast amount 
of anti-clerical rioting and other forms of 
opposition and still might see the Church 
as a power not tobe ignored. They might 
see it under fire charged with inefficiency, 
favoritism, political corruption, with 
being entirely too political minded and 


even with blocking all progress, material, 
and moral. Still they had to admit it 
controlled half of the nation’s education 
and perhaps a third of its wealth. It was 
the chief reliance of president or king, 
and enjoyed reciprocal immunities from 
government regulation, inspection, and 
taxation. 

When the Monarchy gave way to the 
Republic the Church could scarcely be 
expected to hold aloof. It was soon sepa- 
rated from the State. Its property was 
expropriated; its educational activities 
were curtailed; its powerful Jesuit order 
was dissolved; divorce was legalized; 
civil marriage was instituted; cemeteries 
were removed from control of the Church; 
and freedom of religious belief was insti- 
tuted. Seeing all this the Church pre- 
pared to resist. When the cause of the 
monarchists appeared lost the clergy 
leaned toward the fascists and accepted the 
coéperation of factions some of which 
were utterly incongruous. They were 
soon among the most hated enemies of the 
republic. 

Fearing that the fall of the republic 
would mean the return to power of Ca- 
tholicism and all the things for which it 
was understood to stand bitter opponents 
of the church thereupon joined the ranks 
of the loyalists. What church their as- 
sorted allies would favor, or whether they 
would favor any, apparently never entered 
their minds. 

As the revolution appeared rumors, mix- 
tures of fact and fiction, embittered many 
who otherwise would have continued 
their religious affiliation. Priests, it ap- 
peared, were urging revolt. The church, 
it was rumored, had assumed heavy revo- 
lutionary financial obligations hitherto 
attributed to the immensely wealthy 
Signor March. Churches and Cathedrals 
were reported to be store houses for arms 
and ammunition. Soldiers were reported 


to be quartered within them on occasion 
and machine guns were reported to be set 
up at vantage points within them, around 
them and on top of them. If in other 
years one has faced such a machine gun 
with which the church may have had 
nothing to do but which was spitting fire 
at him from a church tower, he is not sur- 
prised that loyalists in the present instance 
also attempt to get the range quickly. 
Heedless of the attitude of friends of reli- 
gion, art or architecture, they may then 
“fire at will’’ and leave subsequent activi- 
ties to surgeon, chaplain, undertaker, 
stonemason and streetsweeper. 

Still another factor in the situation is 
capitalism, mainly as found in widespread 
and long established large scale land 
ownership. Not only has Spanish agri- 
culture been handicapped by the ignorance 
of cultivators, by under capitalization, and 
by an uneven distribution of capital, but 
it has suffered most of all by the maldis- 
a tribution of landed property. For genera- 
4 tions landlords have dominated the eco- 
i" nomic situation, have taken their wealth 
from the soil and have permitted em- 
ployees merely to exist. Further the lease 
a system has failed to protect those who 
fi leased the land, the actual cultivators of 
a much of the soil; far too often, day laborers 
have been mistreated or neglected; and 
finally too little effort has been made to 
remedy the situation by legal and social 
measures for the maintenance and distribu- 
ig tion of property. 

Tax registration statistics are available 
for about one-third of Spain, mainly inte- 
rior regions where land ownership is 
largely concentrated. They show that in 
that area some 847,000 proprietors of land 
have an income of less than one peseta per 
day; 147,000 have less than five per day; 
12,000 have from five to eight per day; 
and 9,000 have from eight to twenty per 
2 day. While statistics are lacking for 
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coastal regions it is known that the situa- 
tion is not critical in the east where hold- 
ings will generally support owners. This 
is not true, however, in Galicia in the far 
Northwest. There the small holdings are 
far from sufficient to support the popu- 
lation. 

In the eastern provinces the climate, the 
system of irrigation, and marketing condi- 
tions lead to over-parcellation. Some 38 
per cent of the land lies in farms having 
less than a 10 hectare area. Such farms 
are too small to support occupants. A 
program of reconsolidation is therefore 
necessary there. In the central provinces 
holdings are small also. Some 69 per cent 
of the land lies in farms having an area of 
less than twenty hectares each. Lack of 
pasture land precludes cattle production 
there, however, and the small farms suffice 
to support cereal producing farmers. In 
the west an abundance of pasture land has 
encouraged cattle production and a con- 
centration of land ownership. Some 26 
per cent of the land lies in farms which 
have an area of less than 20 hectares and 
some 38 per cent in farms with an area of 
over 200 hectares each. Just under 20 per 
cent of the land in southern provinces lies 
in small farms while some 55 per cent of 
the land lies in large estates. In these 
provinces the current size of small holding 
has been much too small to support pro- 
prietors by the prevailing type of farming 
in which stock production plays a large 
part. 

The outstanding population groups af- 
fected by a concentration in land were the 
small proprietors, tenants, and wage earn- 
ers. The 847,000 proprietors mentioned 
above who report an income of less than 
one peseta per day may as well be classed 
as wage earners. It is thus that they must 
hope to earn their subsistence since their 
holdings are too small to support them. 
In fact the next group of 147,000 pro- 
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prietors report a daily income less than 
that of the average worker in the larger 
Spanish cities. 

An immense partial subdivision of hold- 
ings to be placed on a lease-hold basis has 
come to account for the second major 
population group mentioned. The system 
of Spanish lease-hold tenure, however, is 
probably the worst in Europe. Tenants 
usually have neither the necessary equip- 
ment nor resources and find themselves in 
no position to bargain for terms. Their 
contracts provide no security of tenure, no 
insurance against inconsiderate and unjust 
increases in rents demanded by absentee 
landlords who have lost an interest in the 
soil. Tenants must comply or look to 
removal for which they have little time 
to prepare. Summary eviction is not unu- 
sual. A great mass of tenants therefore 
are ever on the verge of joining the wage 
earners. They struggle to eke out an 
existence on the land, attempt to supple- 
ment their income by search for seasonal 
labor in the interior or in southern France, 
or actually cease to attempt a lease-hold 
arrangement and search for full time em- 
ployment at whatever wage is available. 
Such action swells the already over- 
crowded ranks of agricultural day laborers. 

The condition of the third population 
group, the hundreds of thousands of agri- 
cultural wage earners, has been acute for 
many years. With the depression and the 
decline in real wages in the post-war 
period that condition became almost un- 
bearable. Agricultural workers saw a 
marked increase in unemployment in their 
ranks. They might go without work 
from go to 185 days per year. The average 
varied widely but was generally low— 
usually from one to three and a half 
pesetas per day in 1925. The cost of living 
increased something like 150 per cent over 
that of 1914. Real wages declined sharply 
and until recently social legislation has 
been almost unknown. 


When much of the rest of Europe was 
remedying its land situation, Spain was 
still unwilling to effect an adequate agra- 
rian reform. Early post-war beginnings 
were perfunctory. True an act of 1926 
authorized redemption of long term leases 
and a decree of 1927 proposed to provide 
certain credit funds. Further there has 
been an appreciable voluntary break up of 
estates due to pressure from a growth in 
population, the development and improve- 
ment of means of communication, develop- 
ment of irrigation, and war-time accu- 
mulation of capital with which peasants 
might purchase land. Such factors tended 
to lead either to the breaking up of large 
estates into medium or small properties or 
to the breaking up of properties into 
smaller technical units retained by the 
original proprietor but leased to more 
numerous tenants. 

The situation, however, was still not 
satisfactory. Even a confiscatory act 
passed in 1932 looking to permanent gov- 
ernment ownership proved not thoroughly 
effective in the face of shifting political 
winds. A new government weakened it 
decidedly. Amendments and later execu- 
tive decrees still fell far short of the mark. 
Even officials of the republic often proved 
lukewarm toward the idea with the result 
that agricultural laborers increased their 
agitation for land. 

Some further solution of the agrarian 
problem must be found, insist the critics of 
concentration. Estates should be expro- 
priated, with or without compensation, 
Says one group, and should be held by 
government for all workers. They should 
be sold or given to workers or rented to 
them, says another. Land for sub-divi- 
sions into small holdings should be trans- 
ferred voluntarily, says a third group. 
Reform should be accomplished by limita- 
tion of owners’ rights says a fourth while 
a fifth group says such plans are all imprac- 
ticable and reform must be effected 
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through a modification of the Spanish land 
tax similar to tHat attributed to Lloyd 
George in England. 

Other nations had turned to agrarian 
reform to put land into the hands of work- 
ers in order to develop in the minds of 
potential radicals a conservatism and a 
respect for property rights. Spain, how- 
ever, developed a bitterness by delaying a 
redistribution of land, and soon saw poten- 
tial small proprietors and even newly cre- 
ated proprietors aligned with radicals 
against other larger present or former pro- 
prietors. Laborers on more than one 
occasion had shown a willingness to fight 
if only they had leaders. When the revo- 
lution came they were convinced that 
opportunity for them could come only 
through the liberal government though 
that government itself avoided decisive 
action even as late as the spring of 1936. 

The small landholder, but recently an 
agricultural wage earner, therefore joined 
the attack on what appeared to be con- 
servatism and capitalism and trudged to 
the front confident that the fall of the 
republic would mean the loss of his land 
but recently expropriated from his em- 
ployer. He knew or cared little of the 
agrarian policies of newly found socialist, 
communist, or anarchist colleagues. The 
rebellion having been crushed he might 
resist nationalization by the one, com- 
munal activities of the second, or the re- 
fusal of the third to support a government 
to protect property rights. The immedi- 
ate problem was to resist the repeal of 
expropriation. 

To immense numbers of workers it has 
seemed expedient, in the face of prolonged 
delays on the part of the government, to 
take direct action, invade estates, make 
tentative allotment and registration of 
land, and announce that approval would 
be expected. That such action should fre- 
quently result in a mob’s getting out of 
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hand, if a mob could ever be said to be 
otherwise, and in the consequent pillaging 
and burning of valuable rural properties 
was almost inevitable. Not infrequently 
a proud proprietor led his assembled guests 
out to view the beauty of an unusual sunset 
or of a full moon only to discover that 
agricultural workers of the region were 
undertaking to mete out justice and that a 
large part of his property was in flames. 
To resist was to find himself dragged in the 
dirt and to face threats of death. 

When it appeared, therefore, that liberal 
or radical factions were securing an in- 
creasing recognition in Government the 
landed aristocracy and its tools the ca- 
ciques saw respect for property rights dis- 
appearing. Compensation for land al- 
ready expropriated was deemed inadequate 
and uncertain and no one knew what fur- 
ther expropriation, confiscation or destruc- 
tion a day might bring forth. Landed 
proprietors therefore prepared to join the 
clergy in listening to army leaders plan- 
ning rebellion. 

Thus could be seen co6perating in the 
revolt three powerful groups with inter- 
ests not too divergent and each able to 
command certain smaller groups with 
allied interests. While at a disadvantage 
in that they were not in command of the 
facilities of an established government and 
in that they were ‘‘rebels,’’ they possessed 
decided advantages in other ways. They 
had education, experience, discipline, 
wealth, prestige, and the sympathy if not 
the open active support of great foreign 
powers. 

However effectively monarchists, aristo- 
cratic army officers, caciques, the clergy, 
landowners, money-lenders, and local poli- 
ticians might organize for attack or to 
exploit success, the consolidation of the 
opposition was a different problem. 
However effectively loyalists might stand 
shoulder to shoulder warding off the 
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attacks of a common enemy, it was expect- 
ing little less than the miraculous to look 
to the permanent political codperation of 
Republicans, Socialists of the right, left 
Socialists, Communists (official and unof- 
ficial), and Anarcho-Syndicalists, to say 
nothing of less well defined groups. 

With such a background and with such 
factions consolidating to destroy the re- 
public and all for which it stood, however, 
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friends of the latter rallied to the cause, 
for the time being, and even enlisted the 
support of greatly divergent groups. Re- 
publican, Socialist, Communist, and An- 
archo-Syndicalist hastened to fight shoul- 
der to shoulder against a common enemy, 
monarchism, conservatism, capitalism. 
Each trusted his own ability to gain the 
upper hand among the victorious group 
once the enemy had been defeated. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


The National Conference of Social Work will hold its 64th Annual Meeting 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, May 23-29, 1937, with headquarters in Murat Temple. 
According to the Conference Bulletin, outstanding leaders in public affairs will 


address the general sessions. 


in addition to a reception to the Conference President. 
session—the final Conference luncheon—is to be announced later. 


Four evening general sessions have been arranged 


The one general daytime 
All the 


evening meetings are to be held in Indianapolis’ large auditorium, Cadle 


Tabernacle. 


Dean Edith Abbott, School of Social Service Administration, 


University of Chicago, will formally open the meeting with her presidential 


address on Sunday night, May 23. 


On Monday night, the Honorable Robert 


F. Wagner, United States Senator from New York, will speak on ‘Requirements 


for permanent security.”’ 


Charles P. Taft, former General Chairman, Commu- 


nity Chest, Cincinnati, Ohio, will discuss ‘‘Public welfare and efficiency in gov- 
ernment’’ on Tuesday aight; and the Honorable Frank Murphy, Governor of 
Michigan, will be the speaker at the general session on Friday night. The 
reception to the President of the Conference will be the feature for Thursday 


night. 


In addition to these general meetings, there will be more than 300 daily ses- 
sions on Social Case Work, Social Group Work, Community Organization, 


Social Action, Public Welfare Administration. 


Special committees with pre- 


pared programs include: Committee on Care of the Aged, Committee on Public 
Health, Committee on Social Aspects of Children’s Institutions, Committee on 
Social Aspects of Public Housing, Committee on Social Treatment of the Adult 
Offender, Committee on Special Relief Problems, Committee on Statistics and 


Accounting in Social Work. 


In addition, more than fifty associate and special 


groups have scheduled meetings in connection with the Conference. 


Special attention will be 


evoted at the coming meeting to consultation 


service which will be situated in Conference headquarters (in Murat Temple). 
Many national social work organizations and federal departments will main- 
tain exhibits and consultation booths where open in various fields will be 


available for discussion of individual problems o 


the delegates. 


Detailed information concerning program, conference hotels, etc., can be had 
from Howard R. Knight, General Secretary, 82 North High Street, Columbus, 


Ohio. 


All hotel reservations should be made directly through the Indianapolis 
Convention and Publicity Bureau, in care of Henry T. Davis. 
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HARRY E. MOORE 


University of North Carolina 


Movements or THouGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CeN- INTELLECTUAL REALISM AND CuLTurE CHaNncg. By 
tury. By George H. Mead. Edited from class- James W. Woodard. Hanover (New Hamp- 
room notes by Merritt H. Moore. Chicago: shire), Minneapolis and Liverpool: The Soci- 
The University of Chicago Press, 1936. 519 pp. ological Press, 1935. 198 pp. $2.10. 
$5.00. Frieperich Encers, a Biocrapny. By Gustav 


Tas Devetopment or Sociotocy. By Floyd Nelson 
House. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1936. 456 pp. $4.00. 

Parsto. By Franz Borkenau. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1936. 219 pp. $3.50. 


Mayer. Translated from German by Gilbert 
and Helen Highet, edited by R. H. S. Crossman. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1936. 332 pp. 
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As Floyd N. House says, in the introduc- 
tion to his work under review here, the 
social theorist undertakes the task of mak- 
ing the social situation intelligible. The 
more rapid the rate of social change, the 
more imperative this interpretation and 
evaluation becomes, it naturally follows. 
Mayer seeks to explain the etiology of a 
theory which is the subject of acrimonious 
debate and political action at this moment. 
Borkenau and Woodard offer material 
bearing directly on the processes of social 
change. House brings a generalized dis- 
cussion of the development of social theory 
which is essential as a background to any 
specialized study. Mead, via Moore, pre- 
sents the broad sweep of philosophical 
thought from the time of the contract the- 
orists to the present, paying particular 
attention to the development and impact 
of the idea of science and individualism 
which have been the dominant factors in 
recent history. Such a review would 
almost be essential to an understanding of 
modern social theory even without the 
very valuable addition of the original 
thought with which it is illuminated. 

To proceed from the general to the par- 
ticular. This volume of lectures by Pro- 
fessor Mead represents the attempt of an 
outstanding philosopher to interpret the 
modern world. This attempt follows two 
lines of attack simultaneously. First 
there is the historical, chronological pres- 
entation of most of the outstanding think- 
ers whose writings and lectures have had 
important effects on the modern world. 
Notable here is the omission of such men 
as Schopenhauer, Nietzche, Dilthey, and 
Vaihinger; men whose influence is as vital 
as that of several included in the discus- 
sion. This omission is noted by the edi- 
tor, but no explanation is offered. 

The second line of attack is that of 
tracing the ideas of science and personality 
development. It is here that the original 
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contribution of Mead makes its appear- 
ance. And a very valuable and provoca- 
tive contribution it is. This preoccupa- 
tion of the lecturer is always in the 
background and, perhaps, is the activating 
factor in the selection of materials pre- 
sented in the more strictly historical por- 
tion of the work. But it takes complete 
command for the last three chapters, 
which resolve themselves very largely into 
a treatment of social psychology. Here it 
is that we come to the author’s theories 
concerning the nature of the self, the place 
of behaviorism in psychology, and the 
fate of the individual in our modern world. 

The person, he holds, is born of society; 
the self is a social product. Further our 
behavior is socially conditioned, partly by 
our contacts with other persons around us, 
partly by our playing the rdle of a member 
of society and conditioning ourselves. It 
is precisely this second form of condition- 
ing which enables Mead to open a door to 
science, and its offspring behaviorism, and 
at the same time to preserve the individual. 
For while science and behavioristic psy- 
chology refuse to have anything to do 
with what happens in the individual mind 
and insist on limiting themselves to what 
is objectively observable, this ability of 
the person to stand off and look at himself, 
to indicate what happens subjectively by 
means of objective gestures, either through 
muscular movements or vocalization, gives 
the scientific behaviorist a mass of data 
which he is free to utilize without ever 
invading the tricky field of ‘‘conscious- 
ness.’’ Similarly, science must deal with 
universals, with generalizations; but it is 
only through the actions of individuals 
that these generalizations in social science 
may arise. This is achieved by considera- 
tion of the relationship of the individual 
to the world about him. Thus, it is true 
that color appears only when there is a 
retina to perceive it, but it exists not in 





the nervous system of the observer, but 
in the relationship between that person 
and the world outside him. By such 
means the individual is made essential, but 
the world exists outside his mind, not 
inside it. In fact, mind itself is a social 
product, born of ability to control our 
environment. From this line of reasoning 
it follows, of course, that there is no 
conflict between science and individualism 
and social control. 

Philosophy has fallen on evil days. 
Most social scientists, as well as natural 
scientists, are so well compartmentalized 
and so busy on problems having to do with 
some smal] bit of a minor portion of their 
own discipline that they have neither time 
nor inclination to straighten up and look 
about over the adjoining fields. If books 
such as this of Mead’s were more widely 
read there might be a clearer realization of 
the fact that all social science has the same 
object, and less bickering about lines of 
demarkation as well as a better orientation 
of particular interests, both resulting in 
making the social situation in which we 
find ourselves somewhat more intelligible. 

Comprehensive and detailed are the adjec- 
tives which come to mind when one at- 
tempts to describe this addition by House 
to the field of social theory. The work is 
comprehensive in that it traces the currents 
of social thought from the time of the 
Greeks through the first three decades of 
the present century, and in that it treats of 
such borderline disciplines as social psy- 
chology, human geography, cultural an- 
thropology, demography and race rela- 
tions, classes and class struggle. It is 
detailed in that Professor House has shown 
indefatigable energy in digging out many 
of the less well known contributors to 
social thought and is replete with short 
sketches of men, the mention of whom 
would bring only blank stares from most 
teaching sociologists. 
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But on the other hand there are some 
curious omissions or oversights. In the 
field of human geography, for instance, the 
contributions of such men as Jean Brunhes, 
Rupert B. Vance, and Isaiah Bowman find 
no exposition, while the closely related 
subject of human ecology is disposed of 
in a paragraph and footnote. 

This seeming paradox is perhaps en- 
tirely rational and inevitable. No one 
could have compressed a full account of 
the development of social thought over 
So extensive a period and range of subjects 
into less than 500 pages and not have omit- 
ted theories which seem important to 
others. But this brings up the question 
of the standard of admission, and, though 
calling names would not be in good taste, 
it is believed that the readers will some- 
times wonder about the reasons for inclu- 
sion of certain contributors. 

The range of the work also operates 
in other ways to reduce its effectiveness. 
The necessary compression of discussion 
makes it possible to do little more than 
indicate the scope of the work of most of 
the theorists discussed, and almost wholly 
prevents the illustration of the thesis, 
stated in the introduction, that social 
theory is an attempt of men to explain the 
social situation in which they find them- 
selves. It is evidently assumed that the 
reader will always know the general situa- 
tion in which the theory appeared. 

In spite of these shortcomings, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, the book is far 
and away the best in its field. The wide 
scope tends to give the reader a better 
realization of the mutual interdependence 
of sociology and other social and natural 
sciences. The time span covered makes it 
unnecessary to use more than one text for 
a comprehensive course in social theory 
and thereby saves the confusion resulting 
from changing styles and points of view. 
The cursory treatment accorded some theo- 
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rists is accompanied by ample leads to 
further reading for those interested. The 
apprenticeship of the author under Albion 
W. Small is reflected in the presentation 
of the newer, synthetic, insight approach 
to sociology which is characteristic of 
German thought since the turn of the 
century and which, your reviewer hopes, 
will find incorporation to a greater degree 
in American sociology in the near future. 
If there were no other reason, these chap- 
ters should make this book required read- 
ing for all sociologists. 

Pareto is examined through glasses 
tinged with psychoanalysis in Borkenau's 
addition to the growing body of literature 
seeking to evaluate his contribution to the 
study of society. The results are not par- 
ticularly flattering to the eminent Italian. 

The small volume opens with a short 
biographical sketch which serves as the 
basis for the later analysis of theoretical 
contributions. Here it is pointed out that 
Vilfredo Pareto was the son of a refugee of 
the Mazzinist party. For some reason, 
unknown to the author, the future sociolo- 
gist conceived a violent antagonism to the 
political principles for which his father 
had suffered. Later, after success in 
Italian industrialism, he became a fervent 
advocate of free trade, in opposition to the 
government, and his career was wrecked. 
During the years of teaching at Lausanne, 
his bitterness was carefully nourished. 
He reached the position of advocating a 
strong, ruthless government while at the 
same time holding the contradictory view 
that the greatest freedom was essential in 
economic affairs. 

The evidences of this personal attitude 
and the consequences of his ability to hold 
contradictory points of view without ever 
allowing them to come into conflict are 
traced through the criticism of his social 
theory. It is pointed out that Pareto, 
holding the fixed idea that human conduct 
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is largely non-logical, nevertheless at- 
tempts to subject it to strictly logical and 
mathematical interpretation; that his idea 
of residues is contradictory in that he 
posits instincts at one and the same time 
of a social and of an individualistic nature, 
of change and of stability; it is also 
charged that Pareto really did little more 
than rationalize his own desires as applied 
to the situation in Italy. 

Thus, it is stated, the theory of non- 
logical actions is not the result of observa- 
tion, but of a pessimistic mood which 
denies meaning or value to human action; 
the method by which Pareto worked is 
characterized as medieval, and what con- 
trasts with his ideals is branded as ‘‘non- 
logical.’’ Therefore, ‘Though of course 
not entirely devoid of empirical elements, 
Pareto's sociology is in reality a philoso- 
phy of society, a social creed, determined 
mainly by violent political and even purely 
personal passions.’” (p. 165) 

But as a political document the work 
has very great value, Borkenau argues, 
since it is the philosophy needed for a 
revolution such as that carried out by Mus- 
solini or Hitler. His theory of non- 
logical action and of the importance of 
sentiment lead directly to the techniques 
of securing emotional rather than intellec- 
tual consideration of their programs so 
successfully capitalized by these leaders. 
Further, dictatorial governments contain 
contradictory elements, just as does 
Pareto’s sociology. 

The work closes with a survey of the 
theories and practices of Bolshevism and 
Fascism in the light of Pareto’s theories, 
in which it is indicated that some of the 
ideas expressed fit the facts as they have 
developed, while others are far from being 
borne out in practice. 

Although it seems perfectly apparent 
that the author had labored diligently to 
point out the inconsistencies and preju- 






dices in the work of Pareto, it also seems 
perfectly apparent that these inconsisten- 
cies and prejudices do go far to destroy the 
value of Pareto's work, as has been pointed 
out by various other critics and reviewers. 
But no less true is it that Pareto has made 
a contribution of value both in the content 
of his theory and in the discussion he has 
aroused. To point out this fact is of no 
less importance, in a presentation of his 
work, than to indicate his shortcomings. 
The discussion of Bolshevism and Fascism 
in the light of Parero’s theories is impor- 
tant, but would be of more value if the 
comparison were more speciflic. 

The prevalence of non-logical behavior 
and the difficulties of attaining and main- 
taining rationality are the problems at- 
tacked by Professor Woodard. Truth is 
very hard to know since for youth it is 
hidden behind a naive, egocentric, unso- 
phisticated outlook, and by the elder it 
is transformed by a rigid thought system 
which tends to confuse the habitual with 
the true, whereas, in reality, truth is the 
final goal which is approximated through 
a process of constant correction and redefi- 
nition. Thus real truth tends to become 
the possession of persons or societies which 
have escaped the naiveté of youth and 
have not yet entered the rigidity of age. 

This tendency to confuse percept and 
concept with reality is labelled reification, 
and is defined as ‘“‘any unwarranted exten- 
sion of reality in the thing perceived or 
conceived... the taking as real that 
which is only subjectively real; the taking 
as factual, concrete or perceptual that 
which is only conceptual; the taking as 
absolute that which is only relative, etc.”’ 
(p. 8) This seems to be the idea under- 
lying the als ob philosophy of Hans Vai- 
hinger and is also closely allied to the 
sociological concept of the social defini- 
tion. It is most prevalent in face-to-face 
groups and tends to disappear with the 
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increase of secondary contacts. But the 
growth of secondary contacts also pro- 
duces intense individuation, with the 
resultant need of a philosophy which will 
persuade the person to act against his own 
interests for the group welfare. Professor 
Woodard argues that some form of col- 
lectivism will produce this result and will, 
at the same time, intensify individualism 
in the realm of intellectual life. It is here, 
of course, that his thesis will receive most 
severe criticism. Small type, poor print- 
ing, and an excessive use of philosophical 
terminology make the work heavy read- 
ing, but the central theme is stimulating. 

Just what part did Friederich Engels 
play in the development of the system of 
socialist thought which has been a potent 
force in the social history of the past half 
century? The brilliance of the illumina- 
tion thrown about the figure of Karl Marx 
by his equally enthusiastic worshippers 
and detractors has served to leave that of 
his alter ego, Engels, in dense shadows. 
It is commonly assumed that Engels was 
invaluable to Marx, in supporting him and 
his family through long years of research 
and study while Das Kapital was in process 
of incubation, but details of his contribu- 
tions to the ideology now known as 
Marxism have been sadly lacking. 

Here, for the first time, an authoritative 
biography of this little known personality 
is made available to readers of English. 

The biography of Engels is written 
along strictly orthodox lines. The chron- 
ological order is followed; there is even 
included a photograph of his birthplace; 
and not one psycho-analytic term was 
noticed in the whole work. But the 
forces of environment and of contact with 
other minds are traced in sufficient detail 
to show the growth of the man and his 
ideas. Necessarily, the work is also in 
large part an account of the victories and 
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defeats of the socialistic-communistic ide- 
ology in Europe during the life time of 
the two friends. Marx marches through 
the pages because Marx was the motivat- 
ing force in the life of Engels. But the 
book is devoted to Engels, and other char- 
acters and movements emerge only as they 
aid in explaining his development. 

The nature of the firm bond between the 
theoretical Marx and the man-of-action 
Engels is made clear fairly early in the 
work, and the thesis there stated is illus- 
trated throughout the account of their 
codperative efforts to bring their political 
ideas into acceptance and practise. The 
result is a conviction that Engels con- 
tributed a very great deal, indeed, to the 
development of the communistic move- 
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ment, both as a tactician and through aid- 
ing in the formulation of theory. 

Whether one agrees with the principles 
of communism or not is beside the point 
in evaluating a work such as this. It is 
undeniable that the ideas of Marx and 
Engels are a potent force in the world 
today, and threaten to become more potent 
still in the future. Here is a first class 
picture of the development of these ideas. 
As such, and because it throws into clear 
relief the part played by a secondary figure 
in a movement of such magnitude, the 
work is valuable to sociologists, econo- 
mists, and social historians, at least. It is 
also stimulating reading for anyone inter- 
ested in the trends of thought or in world 
tendencies. 
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Can Detinquency Br Mgasurep? By Sophia Moses 
Robison. New York: Columbia University Press, 


1936. 277 pp. $3.00. 

New Licut on Devinquency AND Its TREATMENT. 
By William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. 22 
pp. $2.00. 

PrevENTING Crime: A Symposium. Edited by Shel- 
don Glueck and Eleanor Glueck. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1936. 509 pp. $4.00. 

YEARBOOK OF THE NATIONAL PRoBATION ASSOCIATION, 
1936. Edited by Marjorie Bell. New York: 
National Probation Association, 50 West Fiftieth 
Street. 432 pp. 


In a series of spot map and concentric 
circle zone studies of the geographical dis- 
tribution of juvenile delinquency as indi- 
cated by official statistics in Chicago and 
other large American cities several years 
ago, Clifford R. Shaw and his associates 
presented rather convincing data in sup- 
port of the view that delinquency was the 
product of interstitial areas (neighborhoods 


in transition from residence to business or 
industry, characterized by declining popu- 
lation, high density, economic dependency 
and predominating foreign-born popula- 
tion), and that the rate of delinquency 
tended to decrease in relation to distance 
from the center of the city. Believing 
that this interstitial area hypothesis of 
Shaw's would not apply to New York 
City, yet at the same time realizing the 
need for working out reliable and valid 
delinquency rates for neighborhoods as a 
basis for intelligent planning for treatment 
of delinquents and for developing preven- 
tive programs, Mrs. Robison persuaded 
the Research Bureau of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City and the Department 
of Sociology of Columbia University to 
undertake as a joint project this study of 
delinquency in New York in January, 1931. 

In reviewing the methodology of pre- 








vious studies of the geographical distribu- 
tion of delinquency, Mrs. Robison ques- 
tions the validity of the method used by 
Shaw and others of measuring delinquency 
by counting only apprehended delin- 
quents, for, she contends, official delin- 
quency statistics, give neither a complete 
nor a representative picture of the actual 
delinquency of a neighborhood. In sup- 
sort of this view, the records of unofficial 
protective and preventive agencies and 
institutions were searched for evidence of 
“conduct proscribed by the Children’s 
Court Code, whether apprehended by the 
law or not,’’ with the result that a total 
of 15,898 children between the ages of 
seven and sixteen were found under care 
for delinquent behavior in the year 1930, 
whereas the children’s courts listed for 
that year 7,090 delinquents. By including 
unofficial agency cases of delinquency in 
this study, therefore, Mrs. Robison shows 
that the delinquency problem as a whole 
was more than twice as great in New York 
as that revealed by juvenile court statis- 
tics. A more detailed analysis of 10,374 
children referred as delinquent, either offi- 
cially or unofficially, in the year 1930, 
reveals that slightly more than two-thirds 
were handled by the Children’s Court. 
When these cases were distributed accord- 
ing to borough of residence, it was shown 
that the proportion known to the court 
varied from 56.5 per cent in Queens to 98 
per cent in Richmond. In the entire city 
31.7 per cent of all the delinquents in 1930 
were under the case of agencies other than 
the court. It would follow, therefore, 
that “‘the number of children known to 
the court does not furnish a true index to 
the extent of delinquent behavior in any 
section of the city.’’ Additional tables 


reveal wide variation among boroughs in 
the use of the court for the care of boys and 
girls, for children over and under ten years 
of age, for white children and Negroes, 
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and for Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant 
children. 

More surprising still, and contrary to 
the natural assumption that juvenile 
courts at least handle the most serious 
cases, tables of offenses listed by courts 
and by private agencies indicate that 
‘official figures in cosmopolitan New York 
neither accurately cover the most serious 
anti-social conduct, nor do they reflect the 
extent of it. Children are referred to the 
court for minor as well as serious offenses, 
and children guilty of serious offenses are 
referred and accepted for care by agencies 
other than the court.’ Furthermore, 
labels describing delinquent conduct were 
shown to be neither clear-cut, nor uni- 
formly employed. The registering of chil- 
dren as delinquent likewise was evidently 
influenced by such qualitative factors as 
the presence of exposed railroad yards 
(stealing coal and ice from the railroad was 
not regarded as delinquency by residents 
of that neighborhood), heightened police 
activity, cultural group attitudes towards 
certain types of behavior (peddling with- 
out license by Jewish children was not 
generally regarded as an offense by their 
parents), and unofficial agency activity. 

The question inevitably arises, if official 
statistics of delinquency in New York 
City were so unsatisfactory as a unit of 
measurement whether considered quantita- 
tively or qualitatively, would they not 
prove equally unsatisfactory in Chicago 
and other cities, and would not this fact 
if established invalidate Shaw's ecological 
studies of delinquency? To answer this 
challenge it seems that it would be appro- 
priate for Shaw and his colleagues to re- 
check delinquency statistics in Chicago 
and other cities, using Mrs. Robison's 
broader definition of delinquency to in- 
clude unofficial cases, to determine if Mrs. 
Robison’s findings in New York would be 
confirmed elsewhere. The objection could 
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be raised, however, that Mrs. Robison’s 
definition though broader than Shaw’s is 
still far from being all-inclusive, and that 
many factors influence the recording of 
delinquent behavior by unofficial agencies. 
What proportion of actual delinquent 
behavior is not recorded by any agency 
is, of course, impossible to derive. The 
fact that New York has several juvenile 
courts instead of one, and that it has such 
a wealth of private agencies as compared 
with other American cities, and such a 
high proportion of foreign-born popula- 
tion, suggests that it would be very diffi- 
cult to reduce Chicago and New York to 
a common denominator for comparative 
purposes. The Shaw technique of radial 
rates and zone rates depends upon a well 
defined center for the city, which is clear- 
cut in the case of Chicago, with its loop 
area. New York, however, has not one 
well defined center but several possible 
centers, no one of which could be agreed 
upon as the center for purposes of measure- 
ment. It was impossible to determine in 
New York, therefore, whether delin- 
quency decreased outwardly from the 
center of the city. In this dilemma, Mrs. 
Robison attempted to develop delinquency 
area rates, using the health area (25,000 
population) and later on still larger statis- 
tical areas as a unit of measurement, but 
without significant results. Index mak- 
ing in the field of delinquency was found 
to be for the present not feasible. 

The general conclusion of this New 
York study is that thus far delinquency has 
not been adequately measured, because it 
has not been clearly and comprehensively 
defined. In the strictest scientific sense, 
of course, delinquency is impossible of 
measurement, but somewhere between the 
purely scientific approach and the prac- 
tical lies a rich field for further experi- 
mentation and research. Delinquency al- 
ways is a relative matter. 
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Social workers have long known that 
family relationships played a very impor- 
tant part in the development of delin- 
quency, but it was usually impossible for 
the probation officer from his individual 
case study approach to determine why in a 
given family one child became delinquent 
while the others did not. Drs. Healy and 
Bronner by using the family rather than 
the individual as the unit of study, and by 
using siblings of the delinquent as controls 
in their psychiatric research into the emo- 
tional adjustments within the family 
circle, have attempted to answer this 
question. 

Conducting this research for the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations of Yale Uni- 
versity, the authors selected from child 
guidance clinics at Boston, New Haven, 
and Detroit during the years 1929-1933, 
one hundred and five pairs of seriously 
delinquent and non-delinquent siblings, 
including eight pairs of twins. Through 
numerous psychiatric interviews of both 
delinquents and controls, these clini- 
cians discovered in from 91 per cent 
to 92 per cent of the delinquents major 
emotional disturbances such as, feelings of 
insecurity in affectional relationships, 
deep feelings of being thwarted, marked 
feelings of inferiority, emotional disturb- 
ances over family discipline, sibling jeal- 
ousy or rivalry, deep set internal emotional 
conflicts, and unconscious feelings of guilt 
and need for punishment. In contrast, 
similar evidence of inner stresses was found 
in only 13 per cent of the controls. In not 
more than 20 per cent were the family rela- 
tionships of the delinquent reasonably 
satisfactory, love for the father being evi- 
denced in about one-fifth of the cases, and 
strong affection for the mother in less than 
half the cases. This situation may have 
been due to the fact that parents had 
shown great differences in their feelings 
and behavior toward their different chil- 
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dren—particularly evident in the case of 
several pairs of twins. 

Delinquency is regarded as a reaction to 
these emotional disturbances and discom- 
forts, and the delinquent act is considered 
to have a special significance for the indi- 
vidual who exhibits it. The types of 
reactions represented by delinquency are 
as follows: (a) attempt to avoid the un- 
pleasant situation by escape or flight from 
it, (b) attempt to achieve substitutive 
compensatory satisfactions through delin- 
quent activities, (c) attempt to bolster 
up the ego wounded by feelings of infe- 
riority, (d) attempt to get certain ego- 
satisfactions through expression of revenge 
attitudes, (e) attempt to gain a maximum 
self-satisfaction by antagonism to author- 
ity, (f) response to institutional urges felt 
to be thwarted, etc. 

Treatment of these deep underlying emo- 
tional disturbances consisted of psychiatric 
interviews with parents of these delin- 
quents, and with the delinquents them- 
selves, sometimes reaching a total of 75 
interviews in a single case. As a result 
parents’ attitudes toward their delinquent 
children were modified favorably in 53 
per cent of the cases—'‘‘not too bad a 
proportion considering the human mate- 
rial with which we had to deal.’’ The 
outcomes in the treatment of the delin- 
quents themselves are presented in three 
groups for comparative purposes. In 
Group I are classed ‘‘all those delinquents 
who cannot be considered hopeful for 
treatment under even ordinarily good con- 
ditions of family and community life’’— 
chiefly abnormal or neurotic personalities, 
numbering 26 individuals. Only one indi- 
vidual in this group had overcome his 
delinquent tendencies at the end of the 
treatment period. In Group II are placed 
all those whose family or social environ- 
ment is such as to weigh heavily against 
successful treatment. At the end of the 


treatment period 16 out of the total of 
50 cases in this group had ceased being 
delinquent. Group III consists of cases 
whose outcome seemed hopeful at the 
outset. Out of the total of 67 in this last 
group 55 had ceased delinquency at the 
end of the treatment period. Summariz- 
ing, it appears that 50 per cent of the delin- 
quents receiving psychiatric service were 
successfully treated. 

In a final chapter on Practical Implica- 
tions the authors say ‘‘with all that is at 
stake in the treatment of young human 
beings there are ordinarily less training 
requirements for those who are expected 
to alter the conduct tendencies of delin- 
quents than there are for those who treat 
sick cattle."’ As a way out, they suggest 
a commission of “‘experts from several 
fields who should have complete charge of 
all treatment of cases of serious delin- 
quency after adjudication of the fact."’ 

When in their 1000 Juvenile Delinquents 
the Gluecks concluded that 88.2 per cent 
of delinquent boys in Boston became re- 
cidivists, largely because they were already 
seriously delinquent with well established 
anti-social attitudes by the time of their 
first appearance in the juvenile court, the 
question was raised as to how the problem 
children might be discovered and treated 
before they became seriously delinquent. 
Preventing Crime: A Symposium written by a 
selected group of workers describing 
twenty-four promising and representative 
crime prevention experiments going on in 
the United States, is the result. Even to 
one who has attempted to keep up with 
the literature in this expanding field, the 
variety of the preventive programs, as well 
as the purported results achieved in such 
a short while since their establishment, 
come as a pleasant surprise. Our old 
friend the George Junior Republic greets 
us in a new suit of clothes, but for the most 
part the figures in this parade are new or 
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not so well known. Even with such 
variety the selection is well balanced. 
There are four samples of codrdinated 
community programs, including the Los 
Angeles County Coérdinating Council 
Plan and the Lower West Side Crime Pre- 
vention Program of New York City; six 
school programs, among which the Bureau 
of Special Service of the Jersey City Public 
Schools and the visiting teacher in the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools are quite impres- 
sive; two police programs, New York City 
and Berkeley, California; four intra-mural 
guidance programs, among them the 
George Junior Republic and the Children’s 
Village; four extra-mural guidance pro- 
grams, including the Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, Child Guidance Clinic and the 
Big Sister Service in Rochester, New York; 
and four Boys’ Clubs and Recreation Pro- 
grams, such as the All Nations Boys’ Club in 
Los Angeles and che Crime Prevention Pro- 
gram of the Y. M.C. A., St. Louis. Such 
variety indicates the highly experimental 
nature of the programs thus far, and it is 
apparent no general agreement could be 
reached as to which is the most desirable 
and effective program at the present stage 
of development. Each city or community 
has developed its own peculiar program, 
depending upon its needs, resources, and 
leadership. The Coérdinating Council 
Plan of Los Angeles with its highly com- 
plex organization might not be applicable 
to a small southern city. Again, a suc- 
cessful police prevention program in one 
city might bea total failurein another. A 
community without a preventive program, 
therefore, should proceed cautiously in 
setting up a program of its own based upon 
that of some other city. A combination 
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of several programs might be more valu- 
able than a single program. 

Organizing boys’ clubs, providing psy- 
chiatric service to parents and their prob- 
lem children, teaching retarded school 
children to read,—all constitute limited 
points of attack. Claims as to the success 
of a particular program, therefore, should 
be modest, since the causes of crime and 
delinquency are infinitely complex and are 
tied up with the very foundations of our 
social structure. 

Space limitations forbid detailed dis- 
cussion of individual programs. All are 
worthy of careful study, and they contain 
valuable, practical suggestions. Evidence 
found in this symposium, according to the 
Gluecks, ‘‘justifies our looking to the 
future of crime control with at least some 
degree of optimism.”’ 

Following up the new emphasis on com- 
munity responsibility for delinquency and 
crime, the National Probation Associa- 
tion, in its Yearbook for 1936, presents 
several papers on coérdinating councils, 
including town and village councils, a 
community experiment (Chicago), the 
First National Conference on Coérdinating 
Councils, and a national roster of such 
organizations. This Yearbook therefore 
constitutes a valuable supplement to the 
Glueck symposium. In contrast to the 
Community Approach, the Individual Ap- 
proach is covered in papers by John Slaw- 
son, Hans Weiss, Douglas Thom, Lowell 
Selling, and others. Miss Marjorie Bell 
presents new evidence and arguments for 
and against the use of volunteers in juve- 
nile courts. Miss Lenroot and Judge Carl 
Hyatt describe new policies of the Federal 
Government in the treatment of the Fed- 
eral juvenile offenders. 
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Auien Americans. By B. Schricke. New York: Vik- 
ing Press, 1936. 208 pp. $2.50. 

Tae Necro Question 1n THE Unitep States. By 
James S. Allen. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1936. 224 pp. $2.00. 

A Prerace to Ractat UnNpgerstaNpinGc. By Charles 
S. Johnson. New York: Friendship Press, 1936. 
206 pp. $1.00. 

Tue Story or THE American Necro. By Ina Cor- 
inne Brown. New York: Friendship Press, 1936. 
208 pp. $1.00. 

We Sino America. By Marion Cuthbert. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1936. 117 pp. $1.00. 
Twetve Necro Americans. By Mary Jenness. 

New York: Friendship Press, 1936. $1.00. 
Naocro Pourricians, THe Rise or Ngcro Pouitics 

mn Cuicaco. By Harold F. Gosnell. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1935. 404 pp. 

$3.50. 

Tue Movaste Scnoot Goss to tHE NeGro Farmer. 
By Thomas Monroe Campbell. Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama: Tuskegee Institute Press, 1936. 170 pp. 
$2.00. 

Race Drrrerences. By Otto Klineberg. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. 367 pp. 
$2.50. 

Every year sees the publication of several 
new books dealing with the Negro, race, 
and race relations. A few of the books 
which have appeared in the past two years 
are listed here. They represent a wide 
range of interests and points of view. 

Schrieke’s Alien Americans represents the 
impressions and judgments of a foreign 
observer, a Dutch scholar and government 
official from the Dutch East Indies. 
While Schrieke devotes some attention to 
Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, and Indians, 
his chief interest is the Negro in the South. 
‘The black spectre rules the South,’’ he 
says. He points out that the South is 
holding itself down by its preoccupation 
with its past and with the Negro question. 
He thinks that ‘‘the only choice is between 
hopeless decay and a hopeful revival of 


rural life,’’ and he sees ‘‘the building up 
of a peasant economy’”’ as the basis for a 
New South. Although this book presents 
no factual data and comes to conclusions 
which are not entirely unfamiliar, it has 
a fresh and stimulating quality which will 
make it interesting for most readers. It is 
a tribute to the author that in less than 
a year after he arrived in this country he 
was ready to deliver the manuscript of 
this good work to the printer. 

The Negro Question in the United States, by 
James S. Allen, is a scholarly statement of 
the Communist position on this problem. 
The general point of view may be seen 
from the following quotation from Allen's 
introduction: ‘“The survivals of slavery, 
both in their economic and social form, 
remain the basic peculiarity of the South 
and determine in the main the character 
of the Negro question. Decades of capi- 
talist development have failed to oblit- 
erate the remnants of the slave society, 
passing on to other forces the task of 
destroying the slave survivals and trans- 
forming the South into a popular democ- 
racy. This transformation is integrated 
with the liberation of the Negro.”’ 

Allen’s chapters on the plantation sys- 
tem, on the effects of industrialization, and 
on the Negro burgeoisie are well done. 
But his key chapters—the opening chapter 
on the Black Belt and the concluding chap- 
ters on the right of self-determination— 
stray somewhat from the path of sound 
method. He strives to prove that the 
Black Belt is ‘‘an area of continuous Negro 
majority,’’ but even after considerable sta- 
tistical gerrymandering he comes out with 
a Negro proportion of only 50.3 per cent! 
As for the right of self-determination for 
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this Negro majority in the Black Belt, 
one wonders just what, if anything, this 
can mean in the face of racial realities in 
the South. Allen has no doubt been led 
into a too literal application of Lenin's 
theory of self-determination to the South- 
ern situation. 

The four little books published by the 
Friendship Press last year represent a quite 
different approach to the race problem. 
Their purpose is to promote better racial 
understanding. Charles S. Johnson's A 
Preface to Racial Understanding is a very 
readable summary of the achievements and 
the present problems of the Negro, with 
some suggestions for ‘‘the conquest of 
racial prejudice."’ The Story of the Negro 
is an exceptionally good piece of writing. 
Utilizing authoritative sources, Miss 
Brown traces the Negro’s experiences in 
Africa and America. Her work is done 
with sympathy and insight, yet it is not 
marred by the sentimentality which afflicts 
sO many promotional books. Miss Cuth- 
bert’s We Sing America is designed for chil- 
dren under twelve. Its aim is to acquaint 
white and Negro children with the 
achievements and difficulties of Negroes. 
The author makes good use of both factual 
and fictional materials to put her points 
across. Her book is exceptional as a 
child’s book in that it does not hesitate 
to speak plainly on such questions as farm 
tenancy, lynching, and civil rights. 
Twelve Negro Americans contains brief biog- 
raphies of fourteen (!) lesser known Ne- 
groes who have made good in their 
spheres—personalities like Thomas M. 
Campbell, Reverend William L. Imes, and 
the late Miss Juliette Derricotte. These 
four little volumes make a good set for 
high school and club libraries, and the 
first two will be found useful even on the 
college level. 

Gosnell’s Negro Politicians is the result 
of an intensive study of the political strug- 
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gles of the Negro in Chicago. It sketches 
the rise of the Chicago ‘‘Black Belt,’’ the 
development of a Negro political machine, 
the underworld and politics, political 
leadership, Negro officeholders, Negro 
civil service workers, Negro teachers, the 
Negro and Communism, and other topics. 
Gosnell shows how, in spite of economic 
and social handicaps, the Negroes re- 
cruited leaders, developed group soli- 
darity, organized a powerful machine, and 
won a good many jobs and other favors as 
a result. One thing which seems to be 
apparent is that in our culture patterns of 
political behavior, with all the accom- 
panying corruption, graft, and humbug- 
gery, are the same whether the groups be 
white or black. Negro Politicians is well 
documented with extracts from interviews, 
conversations, accounts of political meet- 
ings, and the like. Gosnell spent several 
years studying his subject and used almost 
every conceivable method. His book 
won, and well deserved, the John Anis- 
field Award for 1935 for the best study in 
the field of race relationships. 

The Movable School Goes to the Negro 
Farmer, by Thomas M. Campbell, is more 
than its title implies, for the first half of 
it is really an autobiography. Campbell, 
who is director of Negro agricultural 
extension services for the Gulf States, with 
headquarters at Tuskegee Institute, tells 
the story of his childhood and his struggle 
for an education. Like Booker T. Wash- 
ington, he had to overcome tremendous 
obstacles, but he won through and has 
made a notable contribution to his race 
and to Southern agriculture. The mov- 
able school work which is described in the 
latter half of the book dates back to one 
of Booker T. Washington's ideas for mak- 
ing education real to Negro farmers. The 
purpose of this ‘‘agricultural school on 
wheels’’ is to demonstrate, on the prem- 
ises of a particular farmer, how much can 
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be done to improve the land and the clean- 
liness, comfort, and appearance of the 
home through the use of materials which 
cost little or nothing. This work has no 
doubt done a great deal of good, but Camp- 
bell realizes that it is by no means an 
answer to the Negro farm problem. In 
his final chapter he says that Negroes are 
not going to be convinced of the beauties 
of farm life until they “‘are accorded fuller 
protection of the law and are given more 
freedom to improve without intimida- 
tion,...'’ ‘Just so long as the five mil- 
lion Negro farmers in the South remain an 
unorganized mass, they will be a millstone 
around the white farmers’ necks and both 
will be held down together.”’ 

The last book on our list deals with race 
inabroad way. Race Differences, by Kline- 
berg, is probably the best available critical 
condensation of the literature on this sub- 
ject. Klineberg’s twenty chapters are 
grouped under three approaches, namely, 
the biological, the psychological, and the 
cultural. The book is thoroughly foot- 
noted and indexed. Klineberg’s conclu- 
sions‘ ‘that there is no adequate proof of 
fundamental race differences in mentality, 
and that those differences which are found 
are in all probability due co culeure and 
the social environment'’--are quite in 
keeping with the present thought in 
American sociology and anthropology. 
The reviewer is himself in substantial 
agreement with such a position, yet he 
cannot help being struck by the frequency 
with which Klineberg cautions his readers 
against resorting to ‘‘racial’’ explanations 
as long as there is anything else left to 
resort to. Is belief in any kind of racial 
difference becoming absolutely taboo? Is 
it impertinent to suggest that a hundred 
years from now some of our present litera- 
ture which ‘‘proves’’ the non-existence of 
racial differences may be exhibited in the 
same museum case with the older curiosa 
on racial inequality? 
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Pro-Stavery TxHovont 1n THE Otp Sours. By 
William Sumner Jenkins. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1935. 381 pp. 
$2.50. 


Slavery as a labor system early served a 
purpose. When society outgrew it and 
the wage system developed, both its eco- 
nomic weaknesses and its social short- 
comings became apparent. Employers be- 
gan to drop it and reformers to condemn it. 
Those who unfortunately lagged behind 
the economic procession and found slavery 
still serviceable fell into disrepute. Their 
only recourse was to rationalize their posi- 
tion with a skill equal to that of those who 
condemned it. The result was the pro- 
slavery argument. 

Much has been written on various 
phases of the American Southerner’s de- 
fense of his institution. But Dr. Jenkins 
has for the first time brought together the 
whole story. He has not quite finished 
the job. After an excellent start, on a 
first-class outline, he seems to have grown 
weary of ‘‘well doing" and left a goodly 
number of edges unworked. But at that 
he has provided a book which is indis- 
pensable to an understanding of the Old 
South. 

Mr. Jenkins’ general conclusion is that 
a defense of slavery developed as soon as 
needed to repulse attack. There were 
always some who thought it good, and 
one of the earliest defenses offered was in 
New England (1701) where one John Saf- 
fin gave ‘‘candid answer"’ to an attack by 
Judge Sewell. Southerners did equally 
well when Georgia needed slaves to lift 
her economic life to the level of her neigh- 
bors and Barnard Romans on the eve of 
the American Revolution brought nature, 
the Scriptures and the law to the defense 
of human bondage. The idea of natural 
rights as developed in the struggle for 
independence checked the move but men 
like James Ramsey went on developing 
their arguments and renouncing Thomas 
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Jefferson. The debates on slave trade and 
the Missouri Compromise, as well as 
Quaker efforts at abolition, brought re- 
newed effort at justification early in the 
next century from Congressmen Baldwin 
and Jackson of Georgia, Tucker and Smith 
of South Carolina, and laymen such as 
Dr. Thomas Cooper, C. C. Pinckney and 
George McDuffie. The pro-slavery argu- 
ment was thus nearly completed before 
Professor Dew in 1832 took up his pen, in 
answer to the Virginia Assembly's request 
for an opinion, to give classic statement to 
the Southern position. 

Men like J. J. Flournoy, Josiah Nott, 
George Fitzhugh, and even Hinton Helper 
added something in detail in later decades, 
but, in the main, the standard lines of 
defense were established before the great 
abolition attacks of Garrison and Weld 
were under way. 

The Southerner began with the clear 
assertion that slavery consisted only of 
the ownership of labor, not of person. He 
found American slavery to have arisen 
from the internal wars of African tribes 
and added the curse of God when occasion 
required. Inequality was a law of nature 
and history showed men ever in bondage. 
Furthermore, slavery was based on inter 
national law and remained in force until 
abolished by a sovereign power. Both 
the state and the central government had 
obligations to protect it and both were 
limited in degree in dealing with it. True 
republican government depended upon it 
to keep white men equal—equal in their 
exemption from drudgery—and to check 
“destructive isms’’ which infected free 
socicty. 

Moral justification was found in Scrip- 
tural sanctions. The church was under no 
obligation to change social patterns. 
That was the states’ function. A patri- 


archal form of slavery benefited Negroes 
and forwarded Christianity. Abolition- 
ists, to refute such attitudes, were forced 
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to distort the Scriptures and the accepted 
moral codes. Perhaps God, Himself, had 
a purpose in throwing ignorant Africans 
into the keeping of cultured and upright 
Southerners. 

Ethnological justification, supplied by 
S. A. Cartwright, Josiah Nott, and J. H. 
Van Evrie suggested a plural origin for 
the human race in which the Negro entered 
at a different time than did his white supe- 
rior. Theologians found such arguments 
almost as dangerous as those of the North- 
ern moralists. The South was not yet 
ready to follow science when it differed 
from accepted religious opinion. 

The final justification based on history, 
in which there was much pointing back to 
Greece and Rome, is not so well worked 
out by Professor Jenkins as are the others. 
The contrasting of slave with free society, 
to the advantage of the former, needs con- 
siderable expansion to be adequate. The 
final stand of ‘‘the South'’ was, after all, 
on the grounds of defending a superior 
civilization. 

This is a book every student of American 
history must notice and use. The aboli 
tion movement was no more significant 
than was chis defensive movement which 
furnished a moral halo for the Southern 
cause in 1861. Mr. Jenkins has made a 
valuable contribution not only to Southern 
history but to United States history as 
well, 

Avery CRAVEN 


The University of Chicago 


Mepicat History or Contraception. By Norman 
E. Himes. Medical Foreword by Robert Latou 
Dickinson. Baltimore: The Williams and Wil 


kins Company, 1936. 521 pp. $7 


In the scholarship annals of 1936, 
Himes’ Medical History of Contraception is 
certain to stand forth not only as one of the 
most important contributions in social sci- 
ence during the year but also one of the 
most distinctive for its permanent value. 
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Although it is the first book in its field, 
the author has done his work so well that 
no scholar of the future is likely to be 
tempted to do more than bring to greater 
detail some feature of the book or to con- 
tinue the subsequent history of contracep- 
tion. Both the friends and foes of modern 
contraceptive methods of birth control 
agree that no discovery is likely in the 
long run to prove more socially conse- 
quential. 

As Himes demonstrates, modern birth 
control is a product of a desire to control 
the human conception that runs far back 
and that has found expression among a 
multitude of people. We have needed this 
history, but the difficulty of tracing it has 
seemed so great that even the most op- 
timistic specialist could hardly have ex- 
pected such a gathering of information as 
Dr. Himes has accomplished. Students 
will especially value the information now 
given us of the contraceptive programs of 
preliterate people, of the Egyptians, and of 
those who shared Greek, Roman, Oriental, 
Islamic, and European Middle Ages cul- 
tures. It was just this material that those 
interested in the present-day problems of 
birth control needed for an understanding 
of the background of the movement. 

It is pleasant to find that Francis Place, 
who was thrown out of history because of 
his advocacy of birth control, has come 
back, and to stay, as the founder of the 
modern birth control movement. The 
book reveals, along with its keen interest, 
restraint and objectivity in its searching 
effort to find and justly interpret the facts. 
Of course Dr. Himes is a partisan of birth 
control, but it is needless to state this 
since no one but a believer in modern con- 
traception would have had the incentive 
to tackle the task of assembling its history. 
It does not seem to the reviewer that this 
commitment of the author has been per- 
mitted to influence the content of the book 


or its presentation. He cautions, it is 
true, against too great confidence in our 
present knowledge of the sterile period, 
the birth control method advanced as a 
substitute for contraception, but this is 
in accord with the position of even high- 
standing medical authorities who favor 
this so-called natural method of birth 
control (p. 417). He also challenges the 
pessimism of those who insist that western 
populations who practice contraception 
are bound to die out (pp. 417 and 419), and 
the statistical and psychological evidence 
seems ample for defending this position. 
On the other hand, the author expects 
present dysgenic trends in the American 
population to continue, prophesying that 
the intelligence of the American popula- 
tion will decline five to eight per cent in 
the next two hundred years of our history 
(p. 419). More than rapid popularization 
of effective birth control methods will be 
necessary to prevent this coming true. 
Not only must we encourage one group of 
people to decrease their reproduction but 
another to increase theirs. If present 
trends continue, this is certain to prove in 
no distant future one of the major problems 
of American civilization. All who wres- 
tle with it will need the information and 
the insight provided by the Medical History 
of Contraception. 
Ernest R. Groves. 
University of North Carolina. 


Way I Turnx So: The Autobiography of an Hypothe- 
sis. By Ethel Sturges Dummer. Chicago: Clarke- 
McElroy Publishing Company, 1935. 274 pp. 
$1.50. 


It is to be hoped that this book will be 
ordered for every college library in the 
country, as an important document in the 
history of education, as a novel form of 
biographical literature, and as the record 
of a unique life of singular charm, char- 
acter, and power. One of America’s 
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noblest citizens has here given us a unique 
account of the growth and social incarna- 
tion of her own mind through some of the 
outstanding pioneering ventures of mental 
hygiene and education in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

For one who has known the author, it 
is difficult to remember whether he is 
reviewing Mrs. Dummer or her book. 
She and Mr. Dummer, having brought up 
four daughters, each of whom in some fine 
individual way has now carried on the 
tradition of public service in education, 
mental hygiene, and recreation, decided 
that they, in turn, must keep up with their 
children as they came through college. 
Mrs. Dummer, though not herself a col- 
lege graduate, is a profound student and 
thinker, as well as something of a mystic. 
But, practicing as well as preaching Mary 
Boole’s doctrines, she integrates thought 
and action, mind and body, unconscious 
and conscious, past and future, hypothesis 
and verification. She has always been 
eager to put her ‘hunches’ to the test of 
experience, and the world had as result, 
the first juvenile behavior clinic (Healy 
and Bronner), the unique features of the 
Chicago Montefiore School for problem 
boys, and other pioneer experiments in 
mental hygiene and education. She or- 
ganized several important symposia on 
basic problems of thought, motive and 
behavior, discovered or provided impor- 
tant speakers for many a conference, sup- 
ported or encouraged their work, and 
developed their prestige. She was largely 
responsible for the publication of Some Con- 
tributions of Modern Science Concerning Educa- 
tion (Macmillan, 1916), Miriam Van 
Waters’ Youth in Conflict (New Republic, 
1925), The Unconscious (Knopf, 1927), Wil- 
liam I. Thomas’ The Unadjusted Girl (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., 1923), and The Collected 
Works of Mrs. Mary Everest Boole (Daniel, 
1931). She has been a ‘switchboard’ for 
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the brokering of ideas and contacts, 
through the hospitality of her home to 
alert thinkers and innovators, through 
wide correspondence, and through the 
generous circulation of reprints and books. 

That Mrs. Dummer was always provided 
with adequate means to implement her 
interests has made her almost totally ob- 
livious of this constant in her creative 
equation; but her own ignoring of this 
factor makes others feel that wealth is not 
essence but accident in human achieve- 
ment. Those rare persons who are 
wealthy but intelligent, can thus bear wit- 
ness to the social potentiality of personal 
property when it is ‘proper’ to persons 
of integrated purpose and instrumental 
thereto. In its absence of personal, fac- 
tual details, her story accurately reflects 
that effortless relegation of material things 
to unimportance which has characterized 
her actual living. 

The biography itself is at once imper- 
sonal and intensely personal. As Miss 
Addams was her best known self in her 
accounts of the events in which she partici- 
pated, so Mrs. Dummer is best recognized 
in her intellectual enthusiasms, and in her 
generous tributes and contributions (spir- 
itual and material) to the work of others. 
No dilettante, her account of the growth 
of her mind and work shows how each new 
venture was implicit in her basic faith. 

The magnet of Mrs. Dummer's major 
interest has been so dominant and selective 
that ideas not relevant thereto tend to be 
ignored. She recognizes here the dangers 
of special pleading, and sincerely seeks 
confirmation by scientific method. Not 
all of her friends can accept certain of Mrs. 
Dummer'’s theories, but this does not abate 
their admiration nor reduce her influence 
as a ‘catalytic personality,’ and they admit 
freely that usually her ‘hunches’ have 
proved sound. 

Mrs. Dummer has always leaned most 
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steadily upon the writings of Mary Boole, 
a unique but little known English seeress. 
Conspicuous by their absence, among a 
hundred outstanding thinkers upon whom 
she has drawn, are such names as Veblen, 
Mead, Dewey, Ogden, Richards, Follett, 
Jane Harrison, Niebuhr, whose thought 
one would imagine relevant to her inter- 
ests. It is quite possible that a similar 
personal philosophy might have been 
evolved with some other of these thought- 
systems as a base. It is also possible that 
from the same sources different conclusions 
might be drawn. 

Characteristically, Mrs. Dummer seldom 
mentions the name of anyone from whom 
she quotes a statement she disapproves. 
She takes satisfaction only when, facing 
an opponent, she is able to bring about a 
higher synthesis by raising the opposites 
to a higher power or level of mutual under- 
standing. 

Whether or not the reader can accept or 
follow all of the amazing intricacies of 
the mosaic traced in this book, his intel- 
lectual curiosity is bound to be led, by bits 
of insight and wisdom culled from hun- 
dreds of far flung sources, into new paths 
of stimulation, learning, and personal 
inspiration. 

Mrs. Dummer has deliberately chosen to 
publish these memoirs privately, to make 
them accessible at cost for family and 
friends, and to avoid the kinds of editing 
and advertising which she dreads. Cer- 
tain details of the publication therefore 
lack finish, but the occasional ellipses of 
style are so typical of Mrs. Dummer’s char- 
acteristic manner when presenting her 
ideas publicly, that those who know her 
will only regret the slight obscurities for 
the sake of those less familiar with her 
thought. 

Tuomas D. E tor. 

Northwestern University. 


Stupigs or Famiry Livino 1n THE UNirep StatTEs AND 
Orner Countrigs: An Analysis of Material and 
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Method. By 
Zimmerman, 


Faith M. Williams and Carle C. 
Washington: U. S. Dept. Agric., 


Misc, Pub. No. 223. December 1935. 609 pp. 
CONSUMPTION AND STANDARDS OF Livina. By Carle 
C. Zimmerman. New York: Van Nostrand, 


1936. §80 pp 

So numerous are the studies of various 
aspects of family living that guides to 
classify and evaluate them have become 
greatly needed. Studies of Family Living is 
an excellent reference work for American 
students interested in aspects of family 
living which involve questions of what 
and how much the family consumes. It 
consists of three parts: a brief history of 
the development of research in this field 
including a statement of methods used, 
then an annotated bibliography of all 
studies which give either approximate 
family income or expenditure plus one or 
more items of expenditure, and finally a 
tabular analysis of the methods used and 
the data as given in the published report. 
Of course, dietary and other studies which 
do not give estimates of total family 
income or expenditure are not listed; never- 
theless, reports of more than four hundred 
American studies and a thousand studies 
in other countries are listed, generally 
with most informative annotations. 

Consumption and Standards of Living goes 
much farther and can very well be used as 
a textbook in the economics of consump- 
tion for students who have already been 
introduced to general economic theory and 
the sociology of the family. It should 
certainly be read with care by anyone con- 
cerned with research work in this field. 
It is in part an attempt to answer the ques- 
tion of what, on the whole, studies of 
family living have contributed to social 
and economic theory. Perhaps this an- 
swer should be divided into two parts, 
theories as to the changes in the division 
of the family expenditures at various real 
income levels, and theories as to the char- 
acteristic distributions of expenditures 
within each of various social classes. 
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Among other things he points out the 
limitations of Engel's ‘‘law'’ of the dis- 
tribution of expenditures at different in- 
come levels, as well as Carroll D. Wright's 
erroneous restatement of it. 

Probably his chief contribution is in 
pointing out that the fundamental division 
of expenditures should be five-fold, that is, 
‘savings’ should be added to food, cloth- 
ing, housing, and miscellaneous or ad- 
vancement as a basic category of expendi- 
ture. He gives an excellent summary of 
researches in America which deal with 
savings in careful detail, and points out 
that savings tends to be a large and elastic 
item in the budget of the propertied 
classes, whereas the proletariat may be 
characterized by their tendency to spend 
““‘unwisely’’ any sudden increases in in- 
come. Unfortunately the implications of 
this lead him to attack ‘‘spending for 
prosperity’ in a way that fails to deal at 
all with the fundamental factors in busi- 
ness cycles. 

Of the last ten chapters, five are devoted 
to an excellent sketch of the rise and 
development of studies of family living all 
over the world, three are given to a survey 
of the contribution of leading economists 
to the economics of consumption from 
Adam Smith to the present time, and the 
last two chapters to a discussion of the 
nature of a social system of living and a 
characterization of the American “‘system 
of living.’’ Although he shows consider- 
able insight into the sociology of the 
family, some of his economic thinking is 
faulty, or else he has altered the meaning 
of common terms without making clear 
this altered content. For example, he 
seems inclined to take Austrian utility 
charts literally in their numerical pro- 
gression, instead of as an illustration of 
the principle of difference in elasticity of 
demand for different classes of goods near 
the median of family incomes in a social 
economy. Likewise, he accepts increas- 


ing returns as an economic principle cor- 
relative to that of diminishing returns, 
whereas Marshall meant by it the gains in 
efficiency due to the application of improved 
technology and economic organization. 
However, by quoting criticisms of manu- 
script readers in footnotes, he has put the 
reader on guard against his more question- 
able statements. On the other hand, many 
of his criticisms of other writers and re- 
searchers in the field of consumption eco- 
nomics are well taken. One leaves the 
book with a better understanding of the 
difficulties of the subject and the limited 
state of our knowledge of the ‘‘laws’’ of 
consumption. 
Francis S. WiLper. 
University of North Carolina. 


Hanppoox on Socrat Casz Recorpinc. By Mar- 
garet Cochran Bristol. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1936. 219 pp. $1.50 (Paper). 

Socia, Casgz Recorpinc. By Gordon Hamilton. 
New York: Columbia University Press for the 
New York School of Social Work, 1936. 190 pp. 
$2.50. 


These two books, announced almost 
simultaneously and published within a few 
months of each other, may well be con- 
sidered companion volumes. Although, 
as their titles indicate, both discuss social 
case recording, there is not enough over- 
lapping or duplication that one may be 
substituted for or used to the exclusion of 
the other. Each may be said to be inter- 
pretive of a particular School—Mrs. Bris- 
tol’s of the Chicago group and Miss 
Hamilton's of the New York School—yet 
one does not invalidate the other. The 
difference lies rather in the approach and 
points of emphasis. So that the books 
actually complement each other, and both 
should be in the hands of all supervisors, 
social workers, and teachers of social 
work, 

Mrs. Bristol’s book is quite definitely 
what it calls itself—a handbook—and, as 
the author states in the Preface, is the 
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outgrowth of a manual designed ‘“‘as a 
practical guide to record writing and as a 
guide to some of the case-work procedures 
associated with recording.’’ Again and 
again, Mrs. Bristol emphasizes that ‘‘ good 
case recording implies good case work.”’ 
This is particularly important for the stu- 
dent and the less experienced social 
worker, and it is to these two groups that 
the Handbook makes its special appeal. 
But the supervisor and the teacher will 
welcome it as something tangible to which 
to point when confronted by the ever- 
present questions of ‘‘How shall I write 
it?’’ or “‘What shall I say in my letter?”’ 
and similar queries. In using a handbook 
one does run the risk of becoming stereo- 
typed. However, Mrs. Bristol recognizes 
this and cautions against it, although she 
also admits that she has at times deliber- 
ately been dogmatic in order to meet the 
needs which the book is to fill. In like 
manner, the author has at times been 
repetitious, but again the arrangement and 
treatment of the material have made this 
unavoidable; and this repetition might 
well serve to impress important points 
upon the student if perchance it doesn’t 
have the undesirable effect of making her 
feel that she has “‘read all that before.’’ 

The definition and clarification of terms 
are among the outstanding contributions 
of the Handbook on Social Case Recording; as, 
for example, the clear-cut distinction be- 
tween ‘‘topical recording”’ of the narrative 
and “‘summaries’’; the substitution of the 
term ‘‘case analysis’’ for ‘diagnostic sum- 
mary.'’ Favorable comment should also 
be called to the editorial footnotes in the 
chapters on “The Narrative’ and ‘‘Let- 
ters,’" and it is to be hoped that users of 
the Handbook will not neglect these. To 
the reviewer, one of the most valuable 
contributions is made in ‘‘Ethics of Re- 
cording,’’ a chapter which faces, and does 
not side-step, a troublesome problem that 


arises again and again in both public and 
private agencies and which cannot be 
ignored by either. 

Miss Hamilton, like Mrs. Bristol, has 
made her discussion applicable to the ge- 
neric field *‘with little space devoted to 
the adaptations of different fields." How- 
ever, from the beginning one senses that 
this is not the book for the beginner, but its 
greatest value will be to the experienced 
worker, the teacher, and particularly the 
supervisor and the administrator who 
must determine policies. The treatment 
is logical and specific, but there is an 
absence of the definite ‘‘Do this,’’ “‘Do not 
do that.’’ Instead, general practices in 
various agencies and different types of 
social work are outlined with the final 
decision left to the judgment of the reader. 
Despite its simplicity and discussion of 
such matters as ‘Format and Structure of 
the Record,’’ ‘“‘Letters and Reports,’’ 
““Style,’” the approach presupposes a cer- 
tain maturity and familiarity with the 
material. Miss Hamilton places particular 
emphasis on recent and current trends— 
“Interpretation and Treatment,’’ “‘The 
Recording Process,’’ ‘‘Special Problems in 
Recording,’’ ‘Problems in Relief Record- 
ing.’’ Manifestly, then, no supervisor or 
administrator can afford to be without 
this book. If used for training purposes, 
either in the classroom or in the field, it 
might well follow Mrs. Bristol's Handbook, 
and serve admirably as a basis for further 
discussion, application, and adaptation 
after certain fundamental techniques have 
been mastered. 

Both authors are thoroughly at home 
with their subject, but one feels that al- 
though Mrs. Bristol perhaps gets a little 
closer to a particular group for whom she 
is writing, Miss Hamilton is more keenly 
alert to recent trends and the special prob- 
lems now confronting both administra- 
tor and case worker. The excellent 
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bibliographies appended enhance the 
value, while the nature and scope of 
the sources drawn upon further arouse 
one’s interest and curiosity. Here really 
are the keys to the interpretation of this 
two-fold approach to social case recording 
found in these richly suggestive pages. 

Two indispensable volumes have been 
added to the social worker's bookshelf. 
Despite the inseparable relationship be- 
tween case work practice and case record- 
ing, there remains the impression that 
recording continually lags behind practice, 
and that, in these latter days, it has be- 
come the more chaotic. Accordingly, 
these volumes are unusually timely, and it 
is a coincidence that they should have pre- 
ceded by only a few months Social Insight 
in Case Situations, by Ada Eliot Sheffield, 
a pioneer in this field of social case record- 
ing, upon whose Social Case History, pub- 
lished in 1920, so many of us cut our case 
recording teeth, and to which, of course, 
certain reference is made by both Mrs. 
Bristol and Miss Hamilton. 

KATHARINE JOCHER. 
University of North Carolina. 


Supervision 1n Sociat Casz Worx. A Problem in 
Professional Education. By Virginia P. Robin- 
son. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1936. 199pp. $2.50. 


Miss Robinson's Supervision in Social Case 
Work explores an area that has been receiv- 
ing much thought by social workers over 
a period of years. While we have made 
progress in discovering what goes on in 
the process of supervision, it has been diffi- 
cult to verbalize this experience of the 
student and supervisor for the supervisor. 

In her chapter on the development of 
the professional self, Miss Robinson gives 
us a logical answer to the statement made 
by those outside of the social work profes- 
sion that ‘‘anyone with good common 


sense can do social work.’’ This chapter 
paints a graphic picture of the kind of 
metamorphosis which comes to the stu- 
dent in training. While social workers 
have been aware of this growth, it has 
been difficult for us to describe it to those 
outside the profession, especially to ex- 
plain why a student with an A.B. degree 
from an accredited university, who has 
majored in sociology and minored in psy- 
chology, is not prepared to practice the 
profession of social work. In speaking 
of this professional development, Miss 
Robinson says, “‘If he [the student] is 
going to relate himself to people in the 
professional service of helping, he must 
become conscious of what he does to them, 
how he uses them and how they react to 
him, and how he reacts to their reactions 
with finer discriminations than he has been 
able to make hitherto. There is a new 
level of sensitivity and self-consciousness 
opened up here which goes beyond his 
previous experience. It is impossible for 
the student to proceed far in this direction 
without the help of another person who 
has developed awareness and responsibility 
for his own part in a situation and so can 
help the student to see and accept his 
part.”’ 

In attacking the problem of supervision 
from the standpoint of limiting its various 
fields, the book clarifies the supervisor's 
position and helps her to focus and give 
direction to supervisory efforts. The book 
has a valuable place at the supervisor's 
elbow among social work text books. 

Anna A. CassaTT. 

North Carolina State Board 

of Charities and Public Welfare. 


Tue Sociat Workers’ Dictionary. General Editors: 


Erle Fiske Young and Bessie Averne McClenahan. 
Editor for Social-Legal Terms: Pauline V. Young. 


3474 University Avenue, Los Angeles, California: 


Social Work Technique, 1936. 71 pages. $.75 
(Paper). 
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Again the University of California gives 
to social workers a most usable tool and 
one which should quickly prove itself an 
indispensable part of every social work 
office. 

For the first time there has been assem- 
bled in one usable handbook ‘‘lay defini- 
tions’’ of many of the technical terms daily 
employed and encountered by social work- 
ers. The Social Workers’ Dictionary is a 
small, compact, and inexpensive “‘hand- 
book’’ which gives not full detailed defini- 
tions, but sufficient information to ‘open 
the door and indicate the direction one 
must travel."’ Terms from the fields of 
Medicine, Psychiatry, and Psychoanalysis 
seem to hold the most prominent place in 
the Dictionary while Sociology, Case 
Work, and Administration hold a close 
second. 

From the critical standpoint one might 
question why the majority of slang expres- 
sions defined are of an urban nature and 
why in choosing the characteristic words 
and phrases of racial and cultural groups, 
only four groups, namely, Chinese, Italian, 
Jewish, and Mexican, were chosen, and 
other groups such as Southern Europeans, 
Slavs, and Negroes omitted. The inclu- 
sion of these would seem pertinent and 
useful if the Dictionary is to have nation- 
wide use. Also it might be helpful in 
subsequent editions of the Dictionary to 
include a pronunciation guide. 

It is hoped that a new and enlarged edi- 
tion of The Social Workers’ Dictionary will 
be forthcoming in the near future. 

Rutu Evetyn Dopp. 

University of North Carolina. 


Here's to Crime. By Courtney Ryley Cooper. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1937. 454 Ppp. 
$3.00. 

The author of this exciting book is a 
former police reporter who has covered 
two hundred murder trials and was a wit- 


ness at the execution of Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann; in addition to numerous 
magazine articles, he has written Ten Thou- 
sand Public Enemies. He has sublimated 
a juvenile admiration for bank robbers into 
a wide acquaintance with the picturesque 
characters of the underworld and vividly 
portrays for us Johnny, the Guy, Eddie, 
the bank robber, and the Queen of the 
syndicate sex racket. 

His thesis is that crime does pay if one 
is sufficiently criminal, that crime is the 
biggest industry in America today, with 
three and a half million people connected 
withit. For example, eighty million dol- 
lars worth of automobiles are stolen each 
year. The underworld is at our elbows in 
bars, dance halls, and theatres; five big 
concessions at the Chicago Fair were 
controlled by the Capone mob. Three out 
of four of us will actually become the 
victims of a major crime, and all of us are 
affected in our taxes and everyday routine. 

Cooper pays deserved tribute to the six 
hundred employees of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation who have reduced bank 
robberies from two hundred a year to fifty 
and have shown equal success in combat- 
ing other forms of crime. He scathingly 
attacks local law enforcement and claims 
that without political interference none of 
the so-called public enemies could have 
survived. There are not twenty of our 
first class cities in which a non-partisan 
investigation would not result in a dozen 
prominent citizens being sent to jail. At 
least four thousand of our policemen 
would prove to have criminal records if 
fingerprints were taken. Tips and other 
forms of ‘white money’ are looked upon 
as legitimate income. Crime solving de- 
pends largely upon informers. Good traf- 
fic cops are promoted to be poor detectives. 

Other professions are criminally allied. 
There is collusion between insurance com- 
panies and law violators. Much venereal 
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disease may be traced to crooked doctors. 
The disbarment of an attorney is almost 
equal to a cataclysm, and the legal pro- 
fession has done more to clog courts, delay 
prosecution, open prison doors, surround 
criminals with legal safeguards, and gen- 
erally stultify justice than has any other 
medium. The ordinary citizen too is cor- 
rupt. Half a million dollars pours into 
the race tracks from a district where most 
of the residents are on relief. Thieves 
could not work without means of disposal, 
nor merchants sell stolen goods unless con- 
sumers bought them. Drugged cigarettes 
pervert our high schools. The traffic in 
sex has grown so that a hundred pages are 
needed to discuss its evils. 

Cooper’s criminals still talk in the best 
Hollywood style ‘through slits in the sides 
of their mouths.’ He indulges with gusto 
in the journalistic sport of parole board 


baiting. Probation is summarily disposed 
of in a footnote to the notorious Willie 
Harrison case. A naive and quite mis- 
taken use of the Super Ego might amuse 
Freud. Federal Prisons as well as Hoo- 
ver’s men, come in for a word of praise but 
a page devoted to the model reformatory 
at Chillicothe is overbalanced by a nine 
page description of desperate criminals 
being taken to Alcatraz. Such journal- 
istic distortion of proper emphasis char- 
acterizes the book throughout. A flound- 
ering chapter gives his prescriptions for 
crime: more executions, desexualization, 
comment by judges to the juries, slum 
clearance, parental education, aggrandize- 
ment of state police, legislative campaigns, 
and a panacea in the form of a National 
Board of Inquiry. 
James Harcan, PsycHovocist. 


Sing Sing Prison. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


ConcerNING Bginc AND Essence. By St. Thomas 
Aquinas. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1937. 47Pp- $0.90. 

Prosiems or ADMINISTRATION IN SocraL Work. By 
Pierce Atwater. Saint Paul: McClain & Hedman 
Company, 1937. 236 pp. $3.50. (Mimeographed) 

Monicipat Pusric Reportinc 1n Texas. By J. T. 
Barton. Austin: The University of Texas, July 15, 
1936. 98 pp. 

Coorpinatinc Councits. How SHatt Tuey Be 
Orcanizep? By Kenneth S. Beam. New York: 
National Probation Association, 1937. 15 pp. 
10 cents. 

Tug Soca Functions or Epucation. By Robert 
M. Bear. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1937- 434pp. $2.25. 

A Socio-Economic Atias or Oxtanoma. By Mere- 
dith F. Burrill. Stillwater: Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College Agriculture Experi- 
ment Station, June, 1936. 124 pp. 

Gertinc AND Earnino. Sy R. T. Bye and R. H. 
Blodgett. New York: F. S. Crofts & Company, 
1937. 274pp. $2.25. 

Tue Economic Posirion oF THE CHINESE IN THE 
Neruervanps Inviss. By W. J. Cator. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1936. 264 pp. 
$3.00. 


EpucaTionaL Resgarch Butretin. By W. W. 
Charters, Editor. Columbus, Ohio: The Bureau 
of Educational Research, January 13, 1937. 28 pp. 

Wixiram G. Browniow. Ficutinc Parson oF THE 
SournerN Hicuianps. By E. Merton Coulter. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1937. 432 pp. $3.50. 

Waritincs oN Pouiticat Puirosopuy. By Benedict 
De Spinoza. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1937. 197pp. $1.25. 

Wace anv Hour Lacis.aTion ror THE Sours. By 
H. M. Douty. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1936. Southern Policy 
Papers No. 9. 26 pp. $0.15. 

In 1936. By Alvin C. Eurich and Elmo C. Wilson. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1937. 620 
Pp- $2.00. 

Tue Sprrir or Onnanan Waxonan. By J. Buren 
Evans. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House, 1937. 91 pp. $1.25. 

Poverty AND Depgenpency. By John Lewis Gillin. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
755 PP. $4.00. 

Democracy In Denmark. By Josephine Goldmark 
andA.H.Hollman. Washington, D.C.: National 
Home Library Foundation, 1936. 158pp. $0.25. 

TRAINING ror Pgacg. A Prooram ror Peace Worx- 
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ers. By Richard B. Gregg. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1937. 40 pp. $0.25. 

Spain: BatrteGrounp or Democracy. By Hubert 
C. Herring. New York: The Pilgrim Press. 
31 pp. $0.10. 

SurmnaME Forx-Lore. By Melville J. Herskovits 
and Frances S. Herskovits. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1936. 766 pp. $5.00. 

Income AND Economic Procress. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Committee. 34 pp. $0.10. 
Casinet GovERNMENT. By W. Ivor Jennings. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. 484 pp. 

$5.50. 

Sinc Sinc Criminars. By Samuel Kahn. Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance and Company, 1936. 187 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue Teacuer anv Society. Edited by William H. 
Kilpatrick. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1937. 360pp. $2.50. 

Cary Scamitrs Tuzorig Des ‘‘PoxitiscHen.’’ Mir 
Ernem Verzeicunis Der ScurirTEN Carv Scumitts. 
By Hans Krupa. Leipzig: Verlag Von S. Hirzel, 
1937. 47 pp. 

Law anp ConTemporary Prosiems. THreg YEARS 
or THE Securities Act, Part I. Durham, North 
Carolina: School of Law, Duke University. Vol. 
IV, No. 1, January, 1937. 130 pp. 75 cents. 

Supreme Court or Pourricat Puppets? By David 
Lawrence. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1937. 6opp. $.50. 

Treatise or Civit GOVERNMENT AND A LETTER 
ConcerninG TorgratTion. By John Locke. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
224 pp. $1.25. 

Tue Nirg. Tue Lire-Story or a River. By Emil 
Ludwig. New York: The Viking Press, 1937. 
619 pp. $5.00. 

Kentucky Income Tax Comparep WitH FEpgraL 
Incomg Tax. DirrgriNG PRINCIPLES OF THE TWO 
TAX LAWS ARB OUTLINED. By James W. Martin. 
Reprint of Article from January, 1937, issue of 
The Tax Magazine published by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc. 4 pp. 

Ursan Loca GoverNMENT IN Trgxas. By Roscoe 
C. Martin. Austin: The University of Texas, 
October 1, 1936. 357 pp. 

Persona, Exemptions Unper Kentucky INcomME 
Tax Law. By David H. McKinney. Lexington: 
University of Kentucky, Bureau of Business Re- 
search. 3 pp. 

Sickngss AND Insurance. A Stupy or THE SICKNESS 
ProptemM AND HeattH Insurance. By Harry 
Alvin Millis. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1937. 166 pp. $2.00. 

Tus Corton South anp American Trapg Po.icy. 
By Peter Molyneaux. World Affairs Books No. 17. 
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New York: National Peace Conference, 1936. 
63 pp. 

Group Discussion Guipz. Vorume II, Numser 1, 
January, 1937. A Guripe to THE Discussion oF 
THE ScreEN VeRsION oF Pgart Buck's Parizs- 
Winninc Novet Tue Goop Earts. By Sarah 
M. Mullen. Newark: Educational and Recrea- 
tional Guides, Inc. 30 pp. 

NorwsG1an-AMEricaN Stupigs AND Recorps. Vot- 
ume IX. Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, 1936. 131 pp. 
$2.00. 

Revugz BrsrioGrapHigue: pes OuvraGes pg Droit, 
DE JuRISPRUDENCE, D'ECONOMIE POLITIQUE, DBE 
SCIENCE FINANCIERE DE PuiLosopHig BT DE Soci- 
otocig. By Achille Ouy. Paris: Librarie Génér- 
ale De Droit & De Jurisprudence, 1936. 128 pp. 

A DecraraTion or INTERDEPENDENCE. By H. A. 
Overstreet. New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, 1937. 284 pp. $3.00. 

INpustRY AND THE State. By Charles Penrose. 
New York: Day and Zimmermann, Inc., 1937. 
60 pp. 

Tue Duty or tHe Epucatep Minp. By Charles W. 
Pipkin. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1936. 192 pp. $2.00. 

Pustic AssisTANCE FOR YOUNG AND O_p. ANNUAL 
Report ror THE YEAR 1935. New York: Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 112 pp. 

Source Boox on Evropgan GoverNnMENTS. By 
William E. Rappard and Others. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1937. 198 pp. 
$3.50. 

INDusTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE SAN Francisco BurLp- 
NG Trapgs. By Frederick L. Ryan. Norman, 
Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936. 
241 pp. $3.00. 

Juvenice Court Cases 1n Norta CarOina 1929-1534. 
By Wiley B. Sanders and William C. Ezell. 
Raleigh: State Board of Charities and Public 
Welfare, 1937. 53 pp. 

Tue Expansion or Sprrituatity as A Fact or INpus- 
TRIAL CrviLizATION. (PResIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT 
THE CONVENTION OF RELIGIONS IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE RAMAKRISHNA CENTENARY AT RANGOON, 
Burma, 8-10 April, 1936.) By Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar. Advaita Ashrama: Mayavati, Almora, 
Himalayas. 9 pp. 

PoputaTion Inpex. ContTINUING PopuLaTION LitER- 
aturE. By the School of Public Affairs, Princeton 
University and Population Association of America, 
January, 1937. §2 pp. 

Sociat Insicut 1n Case Situations. By Ada Eliot 
Sheffield. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 


pany,1937. 284pp. $2.25. 
Tue Eyrpo: Mgxico’s Way Our. By Eyler N. Simp- 
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son. Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1937. 849 pp. $5.00. 

Conriicr aND Community. A Srupy in Sociar 
Tagory. By George Simpson. New York: T. S. 
Simpson, 551 Fifth Avenue, 1937. .07 pp. $1.00. 

Tae Strats Liprary Acgncy. Its Funcrions anp 
Orcanization. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1937. 34 pp. 

Tue Taxpayers Firrh ANNuAL Survey or THE Gov- 
ERNMENT OF THE STATE OF TENNESSEE. Nashville: 
Tennessee Taxpayers Association, October 10, 
1936. 230 pp. 

Sex aND Pgrsonauity. Stupres 1y MascuLinity AND 
Femininity. By Lewis M. Terman and Catharine 
Cox Miles. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1936. 600 pp. $4.50. 

Primitive Benavior. By WilliamI. Thomas. New 
York: The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937. 
847 pp. $5.00. 

Tue Tracninc or ControversiaL Susyjscts. By 
Edward L. Thorndike. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. 39 pp. 

Tue Socian Component 1N Mepicat Care. A 


COURSE IN CONSERVATION OF 


The annual conference in conservation of 
marriage and the family, with emphasis 
upon problems of teaching marriage, will 
be held at the University of North Caro- 
lina, July 5 to 9, 1937. To this conference 
are invited not only those who are special- 
ists, in the field of marriage and the family 
but all who are interested in the various 
efforts that are being made to strengthen 
and improve American marriage and 
family life. 

A program of addresses and round-table 
meetings has been planned to stress the 
following objectives: 

(1) Discussion of the probiems of 
teachers of marriage and family 
courses; 

(2) Discussion of some of the important 
problems of marriage and family 
experience; 

(3) Information-giving addresses by 
specialists whose fields of knowl- 
edge are related to specific prob- 
lems of marriage and the family. 


Srupy or Ong Hunprep Caszs From Tue Pressr- 
TERIAN HospiTat 1N THE City or New Yorx. By 
Janet Thornton and Marjorie Strauss Knauth. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. 
411 pp. $3.00. 

Topica Dicgst or THE Wisconsin Statutss RecatinG 
ro Pusiic Wewrare. Madison: Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Public Welfare, State of Wisconsin, 1936. 
143 Pp- 

PREPARATION OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL Papsrs. 
By Sam F. Trelease and Emma Sarepta Yule. Balti- 
more: The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1936. 
125 pp. $1.50. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT ON THE COTTON PLANTATION. 
By T. J. Woofter, Jr. Washington, D. C.: Works 
Progress Administration, Division of Social Re- 
search, 1936. 288 pp. 

Woritp Statistics or Ariens. A Comparative 
Srupy or Census Returns 1910-1920-1930. Lon- 
don: P.S. King & Son, Ltd., 1936. 251 pp. $2.75. 

A History or THE Press AND Pusiic Opinion IN 
Cuina. By Lin Yutang. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936. 179 pp. $2.00. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


As at previous conferences, opportu- 
nity has been provided for spontaneous 
conferences, friendly gatherings, and 
group meetings that former experience 
has proven so important a part of 
the conference. The program is as fol- 
lows: 


Monday, July 5 


g a.m. Address: ‘The Family as a Factor in the 
Development of the Child’s Behavior’’—Elinor 
H. Snethen, Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


5 to6 p.m. Round-table discussion: ‘‘Progress and 
Problems of Instruction in Preparation for 
Marriage’’—Ernest R. Groves, Professor of Soci- 
ology, University of North Carolina. 


7:30to8:30p.m. Address: ‘‘Essential Foods Build a 
Strong Body’’—-Aileen Brown, Director of Die- 
tetics, Virginia Medical College, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

8:30 p.m. Address: “‘The Migratory Divorce Prob- 
lem’’—David F. Cavers, Duke University Law 
School, Durham, North Carolina. 
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Tuesday, July 6 


g a.m. Address: ‘The Family as a Factor in the 
Development of the Child's Behavior’’—Elinor 
H. Snethen. 

5 to 6 p.m. Round-table discussion: ‘‘Maladjust- 
ment’’—M. A. Griffin, M.D., Appalachian Hall, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 

Discussion opened by Dean Alice Baldwin, Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina. 

7:30 to 8:30 p.m. Address: ‘Diet in Deficiency 
Disease’’—Aileen Brown. 

8:30 p.m. Address: ‘Medical Aspects of Marriage 
Incompatibility’’—W. Raney Stanford, M.D., 
Durham, North Carolina. 


Wednesday, July 7 


g a.m. Address: ‘“The Family as a Factor in the 
Development of the Child's Behavior’’—Elinor 
H. Snethen. 

5 to6p.m. Round-table discussion: ‘‘Opportunities 

to Prepare Students for Marriage through a 
Course on the Family in a Woman's College’’— 
Thomas H. Grafton, Professor of Sociology and 
Economics, Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, 
Virginia. 
Discussion opened by Bess N. Rosa, Field Worker 
in Parent Education, The Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

7:30 to 8:30 p.m. Address: ‘Importance of Simpli- 
fied Cooking’’—Aileen Brown. 

8:30 p.m. Address: ‘‘Problems of Social Relations, 
Love, and Marriage as Applied to Modern 
Youth'’—Valeria H. Parker, M.D., Director of 
Institute on Marriage and the Home, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 


Thursday, July 8 


g a.m. Address: ‘The Child's Relationship with 
other Adults’’—Elinor H. Snethen. 
5 to 6 p.m. Round-table discussion: ‘“Teaching 
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Marriage to College Men’’—R. C. Beaty, Dean of 
Students, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. 

Discussion opened by Leon E. Cook, Professor of 
Education, North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, N.C. 

7:30 to 8:30 p.m. Address: ‘‘Mental Hygiene and 
Marriage Adjustment’'—Harry W. Crane, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of North 
Carolina. 

8:30 p.m. Address: ‘‘Marriage Consultation as a 
Professional Service’’—Reverend Oliver M. But- 
terfield, Family Guidance Service, New York 
City. 


Friday, July 9 


g a.m. Address: “The Child's Relationship with 
Other Children’’—Elinor H. Snethen. 

5 to6 p.m. Round-table discussion: *“The Pastor's 
Pioneering in Instruction for Marriage’’— 
Reverend Watt M. Cooper, North Wilkesboro, 
North Carolina. 

Discussion opened by Rev. O. T. Binkley, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 

7:30 to 8:30 p.m. Address: *‘Problems of the South- 
ern Family’’"—Bernice Milburn Moore and 
Margaret Jarmon Hagood, Research Assistants, 
Institute for Research in Social Science, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

8:30 p.m. Address: ‘Emotional Patterns in Child- 
hood Reflected in Marriage’’—Fritz Moellenhoff, 
M.D., University of Cincinnati College of Medi- 
cine, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All correspondence concerning this con- 
ference, including requests for information 
as to rooms, meals, etc., should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. R. M. Grumman, Extension 
Division, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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